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PREFACE 


The birth-story of this monograph on Cayii and Buddha- 
Gaya will, I think, repay a brief narration. In October, 
1928, I agree<l to accompany my annt (father’s youn‘ger 
brother’s wife), late lamented Sasikinnari Barua, with my 
wife and children, while she would go on pilgrimage to (.faya, 
Benares and Kusinara. During our short stay at Bodh- 
Gaya Rai Saheb Upendra Nath Sen, the P. VV. D. Officer 
then in charge of the Bodh-Oaya temple ajid its sacred area, 
took me round the great shrine and wanted me to explain 
to him the significance of the various bas-reliefs on the 
lingering remains of the old Sto}ie-railing which appeared 
to be a memorable erection of the Noble Lady and Matron 
Kurangi, the wife of King Kaiffiikiputra Indragnimitra. 
As we went round this ancient railing, the symbolical repre- 
sentations in duplicates of some six or seven signs of the 
Solar Zodiac attracted and deeply engaged my attention. 
The Rai Saheb had then with him no other literature on the 
subject than Dr, Raj endralala Mitra’s /iadd/ia 6'ayd to guide 
me in my study of these figures. I was very much pained 
indeed to find that Dr. Mitra had not paid sufficient attention 
to these figures and especially to think that the clear testi- 
mony in stone of a known date was not availed of by the 
writers on Indian astronomy in discussing the anti- 
quity of the age when the Hindus might be supposed to have 
been familiar with the twelve signs of the Solar Zodiac as 
distinguished from the twenty-seven or twenty-eight cons- 
tellations of the Lunar Zodiac. The good Rai Saheb re- 
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pcatedly urged me to publish a paper on this very subject, 
and this served as the first impulse to writing something on 
a theme connected with the holy region of Gaya. 

As I was till then toiling with my work — Old Brdhmi 
Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves, I could 
not solely devote myself to the new task imposed upon me. 
I utilised nevertheless part of my leisure time at Benares 
in reading the extant literature on Gaya and Buddha-Gaya, 
especially in examining the inscriptions and carvings on 
the ancient railing at Bodh^Gaya. I am very much indebted 
to the authorities of the Calcutta University Library, the 
Bengal Asiatic Society Library and the Chandernagore 
Public Library for their courtesy in furnishing me with the 
books of reference that I needed for the purpose. The 
desultory reading of literature and occasional examination 
of the plates did not bear much fruit ; the utmost that 
I achieved then being a clear prospect of offering corrected 
readings of some of the Bodh-Gaya railing inscriptions 
and satisfactorily identifying some of the Jataka illustra- 
tions and some of the figures of the gods and demi-gods. 

I returned to Calcutta in November to see the whole of 
my critical edition of the inscribed records of the Orissan 
caves of the Jains in print. From December, 1928, 1 took 
up the present work in right earnest, making up my mind 
to remain content with a short monograph on the old Shrines 
at Bodh-Gaya, particularly the ancient Stone-railing, its 
inscriptions and bas-reliefs . It took me some six months 
to complete this portion of the work. The beautiful album 
published by Messrs. Johnston Hoffman on the Bodh-Gaya 
temple and the old Stone-railing proved highly useful to me. 
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But I did not like the idea of publishing a mere descriptive 
account of the ancient monuments at Bodh-Gaya : a connect- 
ed historical narrative of Gaya and Buddha-Gaya was wanted 
to give completeness and add gravity to the monograph. 
And it is precisely Avith this end in view that I approached 
the authorities of the Post-Graduate Department of tin* 
University of (Jalcutta to depute me. to Gaya for a first 
hand study of the lioly land, its natural features and numer- 
ous shrines during the closing month of tlie. summer vacation. 
While I take this opportunity of expressing my debt of 
gratitude to my esteemed colleagues in the Post Graduate 
Department for their ready response to my wish, I can 
never forget the sense of awe I felt as I passed from hill to 
hill and from shrine to shrine, as I stood confronted by the 
wide expanse of the sandy bed of the l^halgu, or as I walked 
up and down alojig the bank of the Phalgu and the Nai- 
ranjana to inspect the various ancient sites of importance 
to the Hindus and the Buddhists. Mr. Narayan (.’handra 
De, the ex-Mayor of CJhandernagore and the Librarian of 
the Chandernagore Public Library, and two other friends 
accompanied me and rendered every possible assistance iji 
surveying the holy land, and but for their antiquarian seal 
it would not have been possible for me to collect a good 
deal of local information or to form deep impressions of 
greatness of the sanctified place. 

Thus I came to conceive the final plan, and the mono- 
graph, as it stands now, comprises the following five books : 

Book 1 — Pre-Buddhistic history of Gaya ; 

Book 11* — Old Shrines at Bodh-Gaya — General Des- 
cription ; 
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Book III — Old Shrines at Bodli-Gaya — Tlie Inscrip- 
tions ; 

Book IV — Old Stone-railing at Bodh-Gaya^ — The Bas- 
reliefs ; 

and Book V — Blatcs. 

It will be noticed that the last-born book has become 
the principal division, and the remaining books are made to 
hang upon it as its appendices. Though Book I deals with 
the early history of the Gaya-region forming the holy land, 
alike of the Hindus and of the Buddhists, it is made to bear 
the misleading title of “Pre-Buddhistic history” for no 
other' purpose than emphasizing the importance of Gaya 
as a place of Hindu pilgrimage and funeral rites even prior 
to the rise of Buddhism. 

I have the satisfaction of thinking that no pain has been 
spared and no stone left unturned to collect information 
from all sources within my access. And as for the method 
of treatment in Book I, it will be at onc(! seen that the first 
half is filled with literary evidences, marshalled with some 
skill with a view to preparing the reader’s mind to appreciate 
the historical delineation of a picture of the life of the Gaya 
region in its ups and downs, — the picture viewed and pre- 
sented in the second half in its different perspectives, past 
and present, Hindu and Buddhist, Indian and extra-Indian, 
local and universal. In a word, I have tried to realise the 
history of the great holy land as a vision. But when a 
picture is seen in its different perspectives, some of the 
common features are bound to recur in each view; and 
this is, no doubt, to excuse me the occurrence, here and 
there, of some common points. I have good reasons, 
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however, to believe that in eaclv article or sectional view 
the sympathetic reader will catch hold of some kind of novelty 
to relieve his eye-sight. The real excuse, undoubtedly, is 
that the book is intended not so much to enlighten others as 
to manifest my own self in the hope that those who are like- 
natured, like-minded and like- visioned will care to look at 
the glorious picture of the place as I have viewed it and 
may, perhaps, derive some, benefit from it. And this is 
truly to say in the glowing words of Santideva, author of the 
Bodhicharyavatara : 

^ II 

In writing out the major portion of Book I, I have been 
much benefitted by many valuable suggestions offered at 
all stages of its progress by Sir Cham Chandra Ray of 
Chaiidernagore and by my friend Mr. Phanindra Nath 
Chakrabarty, M.A., Hony. Secretary to the Scrampore 
Public Library and a keen lover of Sanskrit learning and 
antiquarian researches. In the same coiinectioii I am no 
less indebted to my young friend Mr. Venoy Chandra 
Chakrabarty for material assistance rendered by him from 
time to time. 

I shall ever fall short of words to adequately express 
my gratitude to my friends and well-wishers, Mr. J. N. 
Basu, Mr. Ramaprasad Mookerjee, Mr. Kumar Krishna 
Dutt, Mr. Nagendra Nath Chandra, Mr. Satya Bikas 
Banerji, Mr. A. K. Ghose, M.A., Bar-at-Law, Mr. Surendra 
Kumar Bose, Mr. Balai Chand Nundi, Dr. Indu Bhusan 
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Brahmachari, Mr. Satis Chandra Ghosh, Mr, Narayan 
Chandra Kundu, Mr. A. K. Mondal, Mrs. Sarajudei Dcbi, 
Mr. J. C. Dass and Mr. Surendra Kuraar Sen of the Bengal 
Central Bank, and to my pupils Mr. Prabodh Chandra Sen, 
Mr. Hirendra Lall Sen Gupta, Mr. Nalini Kanta Das and 
Messrs. Nirmal Chandra Barua and Dwijendra Lall Barua, 
all of whom have stood by me in my struggle for existence 
during the last three years of my life. 

I turn at last to my esteemed friend ]3r. B. C. Law 
with whom I became associated for the first time in 1911. 
The bond of love and fellow-feeling has grown stronger 
as years have rolled by. 1 have keenly watched liis steady 
progress in Buddhistic researches, and it is a source of great 
satisfaction to me that he will live by some of his publications, 
Buddhaghosa, Some Ksatriya Tribes in Ancient India, 
Buddhistic Studies, and A History of Pali Literature (in the 
press). I am particularly indebted to liim for the magnani- 
mity with which he has rendered me financial help in pre- 
paring the MS. of an illustrated monograph on the Stupa of 
Barhut, of which just one book containing the Inscriptions 
has so far been published, as well as in printing the present 
monograph — Gaya and Buddha-Gaya. His is the motive 
force that has urged me to make a sustained labour in pro- 
ducing these two monographs. 

In closing this preface, my heart is heavy with grief that 
I can see no more with my mortal eyes the face of my father 
Kabiraj Rajchandra Barua, who inspired me to dedicate 
my Ufe to the pursuit of truth, of my father-in-law, of my 
maternal grandmother and eldest maternal uncle, of three 
grand old men Joylal Barua, Haragobinda Mutsuddi and 
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Lalmolian Mahathera among my kith and kin, of my teachers 
Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya^ 
hhusan, of father-like Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Principal 
Kshirode Chandra Raychaudhuri and Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Muhammad Ibrahim, and three uncles and unfailing friends 
Dhananjoy Barua, Gagan Chandra Barua and Satis Chandra 
Barua, all of whom tried in various ways to guide me and 
help forward the cause espoused by me. May this work 
serve as a humble tribute to their sacred memory. 

Serampore, 

29th September 1931. B. M. BARUA. 
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BOOK I 

PRE-BUDDHISTIC HISTORY OE GAYA 
1. TASK DEFINED 

Our task in this book is suggested in its title. By 
“Pre-Buddhistic History of Gaya” we are to understand here 
a systematic historical account of Gaya as it stood prior to 
and at the time of the rise of Buddhism, and by Gaya we 
are to imderstand that portion of the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha which was covered by Gaya-kshetra as distin- 
guished from Magadha-kshctra. In the following pages 
we are to present a picture of this ancient holy place 
chiefly as it is said to have been found by Prince 
Siddhaxtha of Kapilavastu when ho wandered about as a 
lonely ascetic in Eastern India in the 6th century B. C., 
giving a sketch of its subsequent history from the time of 
Asoka down to the Pala period and after. 

The task thus defined cannot be an easy one. For here 
we are not so much to draw a picture of Gaya-kshetra long 
after it had emerged into a world-wide importance on 
account of its association with some of the momentous 
events in the life-history of the Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, as to give clear glimpses into the dark back- 
ground from which it emerged into such an importance. 

We are to disabuse our mind of all the false and delusive 
impressions that are likely to be created by the pious legends 
of later growth and the numerous shrines of worship and 
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art built in after ages by the Buddhists, the Hindus and 
the Jains. 

Here we are not so much to witness the play from a 
front seat reserved for the audience as to go behind the 
scene and examine the mechanism of the stage and have a 
view of the unpainted figures of the players. 

2. GAYA-MAHATMYA— A MONSTBOUS LEGEND 

Ho far as BraJimanical litciature goes, the Gaya- 
Mahatmya in the V^ayu-Puraua is the only elaborate legend- 
ary account^ whiidi the modern historian has to rely upon 
in wi'iting a sober history of Gaya-kshotra. When exactly 
tile Gaya-mahatmya Avas composed and Avhen it came to 
form a sectio]). of the Vayu-Puraria are still a matter of con- 
jecture. But certain it is that this pious oulogium of Gaya- 
kshetra Avas the literary production of an age Avhen the 
Vaishi.iavas got hold of the Hindu shrines in the old toAvn 
of Gaya {jmmtd Gaya) and its suburbs, and found it expe- 
dient to carry on a vigorous propaganda Avork for attracting 
{umuaJ]>' a large number of pilgrims froju the different parts 
of India. This Vaishnava culogium of Gaya-kshetra“ was 
characterised by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton as “a monstrous 
legend” on the basis of Avhich no sober history of the place 
could be Avritten. Even Dr. Rajendralala Mitra who spared 
no pains to glean some historical truths from this eulogium 
could not help characterising it as “a AA'ild story.”® The 
reader must, first of all, be introduced to the contents of the 

* The Agni-Purii'^a ])rcseuts in chapters CXlV'-CXVll a somewhat later, abridged 
and slightly difTeixnt voifcioii of the Gaya-vuiliaimya. 

2 The Agni-Puiiina version may be approiuiately judged as a Yajuika (Sirkta)* 
Vaishnava culogium of Gaya. 

^ Mitra *s Buddha Gaya, p. 10. 
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Gaya-maJiatmya in order tJiat he niay jndge for Jiinif’olf 
what these sigTiify ai’d ixow far fhesc* deserve credence. 

3. C,AYA-:\IAHATMYA -ITS CONTENTS 

The Gaya-maJxiltmya wJiicJi forms the concluding section 
of the Vayu-Pnrana comprises altogether eiglit cliapters, 
its first chapter standing as the 105th cliapter ar.d its eiglitli 
or last chapter being counted as the 1 l‘2th (■ha])ter of the 
Pnrana in its entirety. 'I’hat the Gaya-mahatmya repre- 
sents a distinct entity among the several s<‘,ctions or books 
of the Parana is proved by the fact that it has In^en 
commeticed with a prologue and concluded with an 
epilogue and its chapters have boon so arranged that 
the succeeding chapters hang on the first as elaborations 
of the theses presented in the first or opening chapter. The 
concluding stanzas constituting its epilogue state in clear 
tcTius that the Gaya-mahatmya might otherwise be called 
GaydJehydna ox Gayo'pdkhydvc,^ “The bardic narration of the 
legendary story of Gaya,” and Gayd-maMmd'na, “The 
traditional culogium of Gaya.” Its prologue^ and epilogue 
cloarly bring out this fact tliat ic was intended to serve this 
twofold purpose : (1) to extol tho liigh antiquity, great 
sanctity and special importance of the holy tract of Gaya 
(Gayd-hshetm), and (2) to emphasize its authenticity and 
value as a pilgrim’s guide-book [Gayd-ydtrd). 

Brahma is said to have declared that the eiitire tract 
of Gaya was 5 hroias iti extent; that Gaya proper repre- 

1 VSyu-Puraria, 10.').% 112.1-67: 

Narada uvacha : 

Sanaikutnara me bmhi tirlhani ilrthoitamaUamam | 
iarakam snrva-bhfitdna7}i palhaiam kfivvaiivni tnlha || 
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senting the inner zone of the tract of Gaya was 2^ hro^as in 
extent ; and that Gayasira or Gayafosha determining the 
extension of the ancient town of Gaya and representing the 
innermost zone of the tract of Gaya was 1 hroSa in extent.^ 
It is boldly claimed that there is no spot within the holy 
tract of Gaya where there is not a tlrtka or sanctorum (bath- 
ing place or shrine) worth visiting,* which is to say, all 
the Urthas associated with the name of Gaya were situated 
within this geographical extension,® 

It is stated that Gaya was a holy tract in the kingdom 
of Kikata or Magadha which in its western extension included 
the sacred river Punpun and in its eastern extension included 
the pleasant woodland of Rajagriha.* We are led to think 
that the kingdom of Kikata-Magadha was extended so far 
towards the west as to include the Son region.® 

It is certain that, according to description in the Gaya- 


^ Vayu-Purana, 10o.29, 106.65 : 

lSarddha-kroba’dvayavfl> mdnain Gaye'ti Brahrnavteriiam || 
panchakroiaffi Oaya-kshelrafti, krosam ekatfi Gaydsirah | 
tan madhye sarva-tirthdni 2 ^rayacckantu hilatii nrindm || 

Cf. Agni-Purdv^a, 115.42. 

* V&yU’Purdm* 105.47 : 

Gaydydrii na hi tat athanaifi yatra ilrtharp, na vidyate | 
adnnidhyarfi aarva-tirthAndrih Oaya-tirthaTjfi tato varam || 

Cf. Agni-Puraxta, 116.27-28. 

• Vdyu-Purdna, 105.30 : 

Tan madhye aarva-tirthani trailohye yani aanii vai | 
kraddhakrid yo Qayd-kahetre pitrimrn anrivo hi aahk || 

« Vdyu-Purdna, 108.73 ; 

Kikateahu Gaya puxiyd, puxLyarp Rdjagriharp vanam | 

Chyavanaaydaraimip puv^yaip, nadt puxtyd Punahpund || 

® V dyu-PurdiSMx 108.74. Rajendralala Mitra observes (BicddAa Oayd, p.8f f.n, (a) i 
*‘Kitaka( ? Kikata) is now accepted as a synonym for Magadha; but it was evidently 
the name of the southern portion of it. Its areSf given in the Be^valli a inedinyid 
work, would barely cover the district of Gaya.’* 
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maEatmya, Gaya-kshetra extended towards the north as 
far, at least, as the Preta, Pretasila or Pretakuta hill,^ and 
extended towards the south as far, at least, as the sacred 
Bo-tree (Mahdhodhitaru, Bodhi-druma) at Bodli-Gaya.** 

The panchahroii Gaya is said to have been extensive 
enough to contain 55 villages, many fine houses built for the 
Brahmins and provided with all necessaries of life, the 
milch-cows, the Wishing and Parijata trees, such sacred 
streams as the Mahanadi, the Ghritakulya and the Madhn- 
kulya, many large tanks and several holy mountains.® 
“The Phalgu,” as described in the District Gazetteer 
of Gaya (p. 8), “flowing north and south, intersects the 
district. It is formed by the junction, some 2 miles below 
Bodh-Gaya, of the Nilajan and the Mohana — ^two large 
hill streams, each of which is over 300 yards wide. The 
imited stream flows on to the north past the town of Gaya, 
where it attains a breadth of 900 yards. The Phalgu here 
impinges on a high rocky bank, on the steep sides of which 
are many ghats leading down to the river-bed, while high 
above are the Vishnupad temple [Fig. 1] with many miner 
shrines, and the houses of the Gayawals. It then runs in 
a north-easterly direction for about 17 miles, and opposite 
the Barabar Hills it again takes the name of Mohana and 
divides into two branches, which eventually flow into a 
branch of the Punpun.” 

The Gaya-m.ahatmya is not concerned to describe the 

1 V&yu-Pur&fhaf 108.67-69. 

* Vayu-Puratho, 111.26-27. Cf. Rajcndralala Buddha Oaya,-pjp. 18-19: 

“In fact, everywhere in the makdtmya Gaya is assumed tn include the whole area 
from the little hill PretaiSile, on the north, to the Bodhidruma. on the south, a distance 
-of 13 fniles.” * Vayu-Purai^, 106.72-75, 
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full coiiTSo of the Phalgu river. It has rowhero mentioned 
that the two ^arge hill strojims, the Nilajan (Biiddhist 
Neraiijard or Nairanjand) ar.d the Mohana flowed together 
as Phalgu within the distance of twenty miles or so, and 
that in the north beyond this distance the united stream 
Phalgu again assumed the name of Mohana and eventually 
flowed into a branch of the Punpun river, being divided into 
two branches. But it expressly says that the Plialgutirtha , 
proper was co-extonsive with the Gayasira or Gayastrsha 
hill and its spurs, the Nagakuta, the Gridhrakfita, the 
Janardanakfita and the site of the Brahmayupa, its extension 
from the Gayasira hill to the North Manasa tank being 1 
hro§a} If the Gayasira hill and its spurs detornuned the 
extension of the then kno-wn town of Gaya (Gayapuri) from 
south to north, we can say that this town of Gaya, too, was 
neither more T’or loss than one kroia in extent. We are 
further told that that part of the Phalgutirtha which 
extended from the Kvannehapada as far south as the 
Gayasira hill proper formed the face or front of Gayasura 
(Gayasuramukha).* It is, then, certain that, accoidirg to 
the Gaya-mahatmya, the ancient town of Gaya was situated 
on the western bank of the Phalgu river. 

The Mahanadi, the Madhukulya, the Dadlrikulya, the 

» Vayu-Purava, 111.41-42, 111.21 : 

Sdkshdd Gaydsiras tatra PhulgutvrthmriUirfi lyitam | 

Ndgdj Jandrdandd Brahtnayupdeh cholhtra-Mdnasdi || 
etad Gaydsirah proktarfi Phalgutirtharp tad v^hyats || 

Ndgakafad Gridhrakufdd Yupdd Uitara-Mdnasdt || 
etad Gaydsirah proktarp, PhalgutlTtharp tad uchyate || 

■ Fay M-PMra?io, 111.44 ; 

Kraunchapdddt Phalgnilrtharp ydvat sdkshdd Gaydsirah | 
mujeharp Qaydsurasyaiiat tasrndch chhrdddham ihdkshayam || 
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Ohritakulya and the Madhusiava are mentioned as the 
important rivers in Gaya-kshetra.^ The Mahanadi lay 
just to the cast of the gate of Gaya,* The Phalgu is men- 
tioned as a river of Gaya [Fig. 3J which was even more 
sacred than the Ganges.® From the position assigned to 
the Mahanadi it appears that it is the same river as the 
Phalgu. There are two stanzas in which Devika may he 
taken as another popular name for the Mahanadi,* while it 
is distinctly stated in the Mahabhavata that this Mahanadi 
Was no other than the large river which was known (at 
least, in pait) by the name of Phalgu.'' 

The Madhusravii is a small rivulet, whfbh flows down 
into tho Phalgu river throughout the year from the cast 
side of tho Gayasira hill proper, the modern Brahmayoni 
hill. The Ghritakulya, the Dadhikulya and the Madhukulya 
are nothing but three little parallel cataracts that flow 
down the southern slope of the Bhasmakuta hill during 
the rains and completely dry up during winter and summer. 
A little higher up towards the peak of tho Brahmayoni hill 


* Vai/u-Puram, 109.10-17, 100.74-75, 112..10, 105.44. 

* Vdi/u-Puramf 110.0 : 

Tato Oayd’pravedC cha purvato^sU Mahanadi. 

It seems that Mahanadi is tho same with what is now known as t he river Mohdnd, 
® Vdyud^uraria, 111-16 : 

Gangd 2)idodakarfi Viifhv>oli Phahjurliyddi-Gadddharuh | 
ovayaiii hi dracanipcv-a tasmdd Gahgddhikam viduh || 

Tho high sanctity of the river Phalgu is brought forth thus in the AgnUPurdva, 
115.17-33 ; ’’the tlrtha is called Phalgu from tho fact of prosperity and heaven being 
the product (phalam) thereof." 

* Vdyu-Purdv-a, 109.7, 112-30 ; Devika cha 3IahdAadt, 

® Mahdbharata, VanaparvUf 85.12: 

Sd cha talra Phalgu ndtna Mahanadi | 

Of. Mahdbhdrata, Vanaparva, 82.83, 82.97, and 86.11, where tho illa/iawadf appears 
to have been distinguished from the Phalgu river. 
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one may mark out thtoe such other cataracts bearing the 
name of Subhra, Agnidhara and Kapila, the last named 
cataract feeding the waters of the Eukminikunda. The 
Akaiaganga symbolising the Milky Way of the sky is a 
similar cataract to be located on a hill +o the east of the 
Bhasmakuta. 

We have still to ascertain the distance in miles covered 
by the five Jcos extension of Gaya-kshctra. According to 
modem Indian usage, one kos is broadly equal to two miles. 
We may maintain that this equivalence holds true also of 
kroia as employed in the Gaya-mahatmya. If the full 
extension of Gaya-kshotra ranged over a distance of five 
krohs, and the holy tract of Gaya extended as far south 
as the Bo-tree at Bodh-Gaya, which is situated six miles 
to the south of the town of Gaya and as far north as the 
Preta^ila hill which is situated five miles on the north-west 
of the town of Gaya, it is evident that five kos extension 
of Gaya-kshetra covered the distance of not less than ten 
miles from south to north. 

We need no longer be in the dark about the precise 
meaning of the expression explained by the Brahmin care- 
takers and beneficiaries of the shrines and bathing ghats of 
Gaya and pilgrims’ guides called Gayawals. IThe expression 
paiichakroia, “five kos,” signifies the widest circuit of pil- 
grimage to be completed by a “GayS pilgrim with the Vishnu- 
pada temple as its centre.” The intended meaning has 
thus been brought out in the District Gazetteer of Gaya 

(p. 216 ) : 

“In another courtyard (of the Vishnupad temple) 
close by stands a small granite temple dedicated 
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to Vishnu as Gadadhar or the mace-bearor, and 
near its north-western corner there is a am^ l ] 
rough pillar, and a rude carving of an elephant, 
called Graj, from which the five kos forming the 
circuit of pilgrimage are measured-” 

!From this explanation, it is clear that the utmost circuit 
of pilgrimage which a Gaya pilgrim is expected to complete 
denotes the circumference of a circle of which the radius 
is five kos or ten miles. From a certain date the extension 
of five kos became the maximum traditional circuit of pil- 
grimage to be travelled over by a pilgrim to each Hindu 
holy place, whether it is Gaya, KasI or Prayaga.^ 

The Gayasira, the Mundapriahtha, the Prabhasa, the 
Udyanta, the Gitanada, the Bh^smakfita, the Nagakuta, 
the Gyidhrakuta, the Adipala,the Ai’aviEdaka,theRamasila, 
the Preta^ila — ^these are the sacred hills and rocliy peaks, 
ridges and spurs in Gaya-kshetra.* 

The Phalgu, the Mahanadi, the Dadhikulya, the Ghfita- 
kulya, the Madhukulya, the Madhusrava, the Agnidhara, 
the Kapils, — these are the holy rivers and streams.® 

The Phalgutirtha, the Silatirtha, the Ramatirtha, the 
Gadalolatirtha, the VaitaranhtheBrahmasara, the Brahma- 
kunda the North Manasa, the South Manasa, the 
Rukminikunda; the Pretakunda, the Nikshara-pushkarini, 
the Matangavapi— these are the principal bathing places.* 

^ There is a familiar saying in Bengal, ye nd kurle panchakosi, idr kiaer kdsi ? “He 
who does not complete the circuit of five kos, has he done the pilgrimage to Benares 7“ 

* Vdyu^Purdm> 108.12-13, 108.61, 108.68, 109.14-16, 109.36, 109.43, 111.22, 41-42. 

® VdyU‘Purdv>a, 106.44, 106.74-75, 108.16, 108.67-58, 109. 16-17. Agni-Purdii^a, 

106, adds the river Akdmgafiga. 

* Vayu-Purdm. 108.2, 108.17, 108.27. 108.44, 111.2, 111.22, 111.24-25, 111 .30. 
111.75-76. Agni-PUrdmf 105.27-33, mentions also the HaipsatlrlJia and the Kofitirtha. 

2 
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The Panchaloka, the Saptaloka, the Vaikuntha, the 
Goprachara, the Dhaimarai).ya — these are the sacred sitcs.^ 

The Akshayavata, the Gridhrakutavata, the Biahma- 
prakalpita Amra, the Bodhidnima Asvattha — ^these are 
the sacred trees.® 

The Vishiiupada, the Kraunchapada, the Rudrapada, 
the Brahmapada, the Kasyapapada, the Dakshiiragnipada, 
the Garhapatyapada, the Sabhyapada, the Avasathyapada, 
the Sakrapada, the Agastyapada, the Suiyapada, the 
Kartikeyapada, the Ga^esapada- -these are the various 
sacred footprints.® 

The Dharmasila, the Kakasila, — these are the sacred 
stones.^ 

The Adigadadhara, the Gayatrl, the Savitri, the Sandhya, 
the Sarasvati, the Gaydditya, the Uttararka, the Dakshiir- 
Srka, the Svetarka, the Nainiisha, the Gananatha, the 
Eight Vasus, the Eleven Rudras, the Seven Rishis, the 
Somanatha, the Siddhesa, the Kapardisa, the Vinayaka, the 
Narayana, the iMahalakshmi, the Brahma, the Sripuru- 
shottama, the Markaiideyesa, the Kotlsa, the Angiresa, 
the Pitamaha, the Prapitamaha, the Vriddha Prapitamaha, 
the Janardana, the Puiidarikaksha, the Pha]gllcha^di5 the 
Smasanakshi, the Mangala, the Yama Dharmaraja, the 
Dharniesvara — these are the visible forms or images of 
various deities.® 

^ Viiyii-Pvrai^fjf 109.10, lll.2;{, Ill.;i5. 

Vayu-Puraw, 105.45, 111.20-27, 111.25. 

a Vayn Pumm, 109.18-19, 111.44-50. 

^ VayU‘Purami 107.43, 108.15, 108.23, 109.46. 

5 Vayu-Pvranay 109 20-24, 111.26; 112.58. The Agni-Purami 106.1-16, mentions 
also the deities known as Jagamiaiha, Balabhadra and Subhadrd (composing the Hindu 
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The Gayasira or Gayasirslia, as known to the author 
of the Gaya-niahatniya, is a sot of such rocky hills, 
peaks and ridges as the Gayasira hill proper {sdhhat 
GaydUra), the Mundaprishtha, the Prahhasa, the Naga- 
kuta, and the Gridhrakiita ranging over a distance 
of 1 hroSa. This set of rocky formations which is said to 
have boon co-extensive with the Phalgutirtha determined 
the extension of Gayapurl, the old city of Gaya and inner- 
most zone of Gaya-kshetra. 

The Gayasii-a hill proper [Fig. 4] forming the southern 
or more accurately the south-western limit of the old city 
of Gaya is no other tlian the rugged hill to the south of Gaya 
town “which rises some 400 feet above” this town and is 
now known as the Brahmayoni hill on account of the fact 
that it has “a small natural fissure in the rocks at the top,” 
which “is looked upon as the yoni or womb” of Brahma. 
This fissure is fust wide enough to allow a man anyhow to 
crawl through it and “it is believed that by crawling through 
it the pilgrim escapes rebirth from a human womb.”^ I’he 
peak of this hill with its southern ridge presents the figure 
of an elephant set on the ground. 

The Mundaprishtha is a pillow-like ridge upon which 
rests, as the fantastic Hindu legend in the Gaya-mahatmytix 
puts it, the back of the head of the giant Gayasura.* It 
is a small hill, which is situated on the western bunk of the 
Phalgu river. As a matter of fact, the Phalgutirtha proper 

Triad), MSdhava, Gaun, Kalekt, SMheivara, VarSha, NrMijiM, Sri, Mama, Siia, 
Qarv4<^ and Vamana, among others. 

^ District Gazetteer of Gaya, p. 216 Cf. Vayu^Puraria, 108. 84, for the traditional 
belief in the efficacy of crawling through Brahmayoni, 

* 106.5^65, 108.12, 
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{sdhsJidt PhalgutlrthaJca) representing the main bathing place 
in the Phalgu river lies just under this hill.^ There is a tank 
at the foot of this hill, where a pilgrim may perform ablu- 
tions to enable the departed spirits connected with his 
family to go to heaven.® It is on a spot on this hill, known 
as Rraunchapada, that the famous sage Kraunchamuni 
and it is on a declivity of this hill that the well-known sage 
Lomaharshana Lomasa attained siddhi or final beatitude 
by practising severe austerities.® This rocky formation of 
the earth is otherwise known as Kraurchapada on accoimt 
of the fact that it bears the sacred footprints of the silent 
contemplative Kraunchamuni who meditated upon it assum- 
ing the posture of a krauncha or crane.* That part of the 
holy river Phalgu which extends with its several bathing 
ghats from the Kraunchapada or Muijdaprishtha to the 
Gayasira hill proper is said to have formed the face of the 
giant Gayasura,® apparently in the sense that the Gayasira 
set of hills is directly confronted by it. So far as the des- 
cription in the Gaya-mahatmya goes, the Mundaprishtha 
is no other than the modern Vishnupada hill which repre- 
sents “the centre of the Gaya pilgrimage.* 

The Mu^dappishtha is overshadowed by another hill 
which is called Prabhasa, “the Luminous,” because it is 
illuminated by the sun.’ The suggested etymological ex- 
planation of the name may easily lead one to think that a 
certain image of the Sun-god is installed upon its top. But 

1 Vayu-Purdvdi, 11L45 : 

nagadhastat sdkshdt tat PhalguVirthaham. | 

• VdyU‘Purdm* 108 . 76 . ® Vdyu^Purdm, 108 . 77 . 

• Vdyu-PurdTIfa, 108 ^ 75 . • Y dyu-Purd'oa, 11 1 . 44 * 

^ Vdyu-PuTdi^^ 109 . 45 , 111 . 45 , ? Vdyu-Purdi^t 108 . 13 . 
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the Gaya-mahatmya does not leave us in the dark as to 
what special object of worship is to be found there. It 
expressly says that a Sivalinga stands there as a pinnacle 
of the hill, and that this Imga is but a visible symbol of the 
deity honoured by the name of Prabhasesa, “the Lord of 
the Prabhasa hill.”^ 

The Gridhrakuta hill is called Gyidhrakuta or Vultures’ 
Peak on account of the fact that the great sages attained 
the final beatitude by meditating upon it, assuming the 
posture of a vulture. Its special sanctity lies in the fact 
that a liAga of the Siva deity honoured by the name of 
Gridhresvara, “the Lord of the Gridhrakuta hill,” is ins- 
talled upon it. This hill bears also the footprints of Siva. 
There is in this hill a cave where a pilgrim offers oblations 
to the manes, and there is also a banyan tree,* which a 
pilgrim worships for the attainment of his highest desires. 
There is, moreover, a sanctified boundary called Sulakshetra 
for offering pii}da to enable the spirits of deceased fore- 
fathers to go to heaven.* It will be a mistake to suppose 
that the Gridhrakuta of the Gaya-mahaymya is one of the 
five hills which surrounded Girivraja or Old Rsjagriha, 
the most ancient known capital of Magadha. This Gridlira- 
kuta is evidently a hill in the neighbourhood of the old city 
of Gaya. 

Across the Mund^priditha stands another hill called 
the AdipSrla. The latter hill has a statue of the elephant- 
faced god GaneSa enshrined upon it.‘ 

^ V&yu-Pnram, 108.14. 

* The tree has died out and no trace of it is to be found now. 

• Vayu-Puram$ 108.61-64. 

« V&ifU>Pur&^t 108 ^ 6 $. 
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The Ramasila, as described iu the District Gazetteer of 
Gaya (p. 216), is a granite hill, which is situated to the 
north of the modern town of Gaya with an altitude of 372 
feet [Fig. 7]. It bears upon it a sanctified small fragment 
of stone, called Kakasila or “Crows’ stone,” upon which the 
offeriugs are made to the crows. 

The Pretakuta or Pretasila, as described fantastically 
in the Gaya-mahatmya, is a peak [Fig. 5J, which Yama, the 
Lord of Justice, finding it to bo heavy with the burden of 
sin, kicked off, to a distance isolating it from the Gayasira 
set of hills. This apparently haughty action of Yama served, 
however, a useful purpose in that the Pretakuta hill became 
a sanctuln as a happy result of being touched with his 
feet.^ Divested of its mythological trappings, the Preta- 
sila is “a hill 540 feet in height, situated 5 miles north-West 
of Gaya.” “The moaning of the name is the hill of ghosts, 
and it is sacred to Yama, the Hindu god of hell, and forms 
one of the sacred places of pilgrimage.”* There is to bo 
seen on the top of this hill a granite boulder appearing 
like a sitting elephant [Fig. 6]. 

The remainmg names, Bhasmakuta and the rest, denote 
certain hills, peaks and ridges in the neighbourhood of the 
Muiidaprishtha hill and the Gayasira hill proper bearing 
diverse sanctuaries and enjoying the importance of being 
each a special place of pilgrimage and worship. 

It will appear from the supplied list of names that the 
bathing places in Gaya-kshetra, precisely like those in many 
other places of Hindu pilgrimage, comprise rivers, lakes, 
tanks, and hot springs. The chief bathing places of Gaya 

* Piatrict OazaUeer of Oaya, p. 235. * District Gazetteer of Gaya, p. 234, 
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are, however, the bathing gMts that lead down to that part 
of the Phalgu river which extends along the Gaya^ira set 
of hills. 

According to the legend in the Gaya-mahatmya, the 
GadSlolatirtha represents that sacred lake or pool of water 
(on the east side of the Brahmayoni hill and close to the 
Eukmiiiikunda) where Vishi>u in his mace-bearing form 
{Adigadddhara) washed his mace after breaking the head 
of the giant Ifoti with it,^ and the Eamatirtha represents 
that part of the Mahanadi or the river Mohana where 
Eama bathed together with Sita, his wife.* 

The Vaitarani standing as a visible symbol of the celestial 
river of the same name is a holy tank at a small distance 
from the foot of the Bhasmakuta hill. 

Brahmasara is a tank, which forms one of the main 
bathing places of a site sacred to Brahma and is to bo located 
to the east of the Gadalolatirtha. 

The North Manasa is a sacred tank, which lies to the 
north of Gayapurl, the old city of Gaya.* The South 
Manasa is another holy tank which is placed south of Kap.a- 
khala, and this Kaiiakhala or Kankhal must be a place in 
Gaya-kshetra distinct from a place of the same name, which 
is located in Haridvara or Hardwar.* 

The Eiikminikupda is a tank, which is located to the 
east of the cataract Kapila,® and as a matter of fact, is 
fed by the latter. 

» Vayii-Piir&t}at 109.9-12, 111.73-76. » VayU-Pvmiyi, 108.6^7. 

® VdyU‘Purana, 111.43. It was excavated in the 11th century A.D., Bee passim. 

• Vdyu-Purdmt 111.7-8. Agni-Purdxta, 115, distinctly says that tho sancitMiy 
of Kankhal lies to the north of the Mu^idappshtha hill. 

® Vdyu-Purdt,ia, 108i57. 
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The Pretaku^da, now known by the name of Biabma- 
kunda, is an important bathing place at the foot of the 
Pretakuta or Pretasila hill.^ 

The Nikshara-pushkarini is the far-famed sacred tank 
at the foot of the Kraunchapada, Mundappishtha or Vishhu^ 
pada hill.* 

The Matangavapi is another sacred tank located in 
Dharmarapya* — a site, which may be identified, at least 
in part, with what the Buddhists call the jungle of Uruvela 
or Uruvilva (Bodh-Gaya). 

Among the sacred sites in Gaya-kshetra, the Goprachara 
is a sanctified boundary for the pilgrims to give away the 
cows as gifts setting them free after due consecration, and 
it forms a small tableland on a southern slope of the Bhajma-. 
kuta hill. It consists of a sulphur-coloured massive block 
of conglomerate stone differing from the granite boulders 
in which the hills of Gaya abound and deeply set in the 
ground [Fig. 11]. The significance of its name is derived 
from the fact that it shows certain curious marks resembling 
the foot-marks of cows. 

The Dharmarapya, as its name impliesj is a jungle tract 
in Gaya-kshetra, and it represents a sanctified boundary 
inside which is enshrined the image of DhanneSvara or 
Buddha and reigns the Bo-tree Afivattha of world-wide 
fame.* The enshrinement of the image of Buddha-Dhar- 
me^vara and the presence of the famous Bo-tree suffice to 

1 Vay^’Puramt 108.67. * Vayu-Pur&isa, 109.84. 

* Vayu*PurSLi(!Mt 111.23*24. The Matahga-vapi or Elephant-tank is to be located 
in Bakraur, a village **situated half a mile to the east of Bodh*Gaya on the narrow 
neck of land between the Nilajan and Mohanil rivers.'* Its remains are ‘‘marked 
by ancient embankments." * 111.23-29. 
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indicate that the Dharmaranya of the Caya-niahainiya is, 
at least, iti part, no other sacred site thai' the precinc.ts of 
the Bodh-Caya temple representing the jungle of Uruvela 
or Uruvilva of Buddhist literature. 

As regards the sacred trees in Caya-kshetra, the one 
of paramount importance to Hindu pilgrims in point of 
antiquity as well as sanctity is the Akshayavata or Undying 
Banyan [Fig. 8] which is situated “ahout half a mile to the 
south-west of the Vishnupad (IMundaprisk.tha), and imme- 
diately under the Brahmajoni Hill (Cayasira liill propei).” 
It is at this tree that “the pilgrims make their offeriiigs to 
the Gayawals and conclude their pilgrimage.” “Close to it 
is the temple of Prapitamaheswar, built entirely of granite 
blocks, the remains of former buildings, and the westward 
is a large tank c-allcd Rukminikund.”^ 

The Gridhrakuta-vata is another holy Banyan tree 
wiii()h stood close to and marking out the Gridlirakuta 
hill.2 

The Brahniaprakalpita Amra is the wonderful Mango 
tree which is located in the vicinity of the sacred site, called 
Goprachara {Goprachdra-samtpastJia Amra). It had grown 
on the bank of the tank Brahmasara.® 

And the Bodhidruma Asvattha® is undoubtedly the far- 
famed Peepul tree at Bodh-Gaya at the foot of wliich the 
Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, attained Buddhahood. 

Among the padas or sacred footprints in Gaya-kshetra, 
those of Kasyapa, Vishnu, Rudra and Brahma are believed 

^ District Gazetteer of Gaya, pp. 21^-16 ; V ayu-Purai!ia, 111 '79-82. 

® Vayu-Puram, 108.03. The tree has died out leaving no trace of its existence. 

* Vayu-Purarf>a, 111.36. The tree has died out leaving no trace of it, 

* Vdyu-PuraxM, 111.27. 

3 
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to be of supreme importance to the pilgrims.’^ The Vishiiu- 
pada [Fig. 2] represents the footprint of the AdigcdadJma or 
mace-bearing form of Vishnu which is enshrined on the 
Muijda-prishtha or Vishnupada hill.® The remaining foot- 
prints, too. arc enshrined on certain rocky sites and have 
lent their names to them. 

The Dharmasila or Stone of Virtue is the massive block 
of stone which, according to a pious legend in the Gaya- 
mahatmya, was formed in the abode of Yama, the supreme 
ruler of the nether world, and placed, when necessity arose, 
on the forehead of the giant Gayasura to press his monstrous 
head under it and render his vigorous body motionless.® 
This Stone of Virtue was but a rocky transformation of the 
pure body of Dharmavrata, the virtuous lady who was the 
worthy daughter of Dharma ard Visvarupa ar.d the loving 
wife of the fearful sage Marichi. The rocky transformation 
of her pure self came to happen as an inevitable effect of a 
fateful curse, although it was uttered by her husband for 
really no fault of hers.* The gods were, however, pleased 
to grant her this boon, in answer to her last prayer, that 
her rocky transformation would be venerated as the holiest 
stone on the earth and serve as seats for the practice of 
penances by the powerful sages for final beatitude and no 
less as altars for the offering of oblations for the release of 
disembodied spirits as well as for general worship for the 

^ Vayu-Puramy 111.66. 

* V Ayu-Puratta, 111.46-46. The Vish^upada at Gaya can be easily distinguished 
from the impression of Buddha ‘s feet by the fact that it is an imprint of just one foot 
on a circular block of stone [Fig. 12J. 

® Vayti-Puraxta, 106.46-46. 

* Vayu^Puray^ii 107.2-3, 107.17, 107.21-27. According to the 114^ 

Pharmamti was the name of Dharmavrata^s mother. 
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attainment of heavenly worlds.^ It is upon this block of 
stone that Brahma performed the sacrifice of great historic 
importance.® This is the sacred stone which was destined 
to bear the impress of the foot of the mace-bearing form 
of Vish^iu as well as the impresses of other deities and sages.* 
The figures or statuaries of various deities and luminaries 
remained hidden (avyakta) in it.‘ It supplied the rocky 
material for carving the manifest forms {vyakta Ungdiii) 
of various deities and luminaries in Gaya-kshetra.® 

The Gaya-mahatmya as a Vaishtrava manual represents 
VisJngiu, particularly in his mace-bearing (Gadadhara) form, 
as the presiding deity of Gaya-kshetra and extols his iconic 
representation as the highest object of veneration.® The 
Janaidara or humane, the Narayaija or super-human and 
the PuJidarikilksha or lotus-eyed forms, too, are worshipped 
in Gaya.’ That is to say, Vishiiu figures in the holy land 
of Gaya in four different aspects: (1) the Gadadhara or 
terrible, (2) the Janardana or mild, (3) the Narayana or 
awe-inspiring, and (4) the Pundarikaksha or beautiful, the 
first aspect getting predominance over the rest. Brahma, 
the supreme deity of the Brahmanical hermits and Vedic 
sacrificers, Siva, the supreme deity of the Brahmanical 
ascetics, are introduced as aids of Vishnu, the supreme deity 
of the Vishnu worshippers, in times of emergency.® The 
Gaya-mahatmya distinguishes the triple forms or symbols 
of the presence of Vishnu, which is to say, the three stages 
in the process of visualisation : (1) the avyakta or unmani- 

1 Vayu-PwAnfa, 107 . 42 - 68 . ‘ Vayu-Pur&va, 106 . 72 . 

* V&yu-PuT&vM, 107 . 68 . * V&yu-Pur&nn, 107 . 44 - 46 . 

« V&yv.-P'waim, 107 . 44 - 45 , 109 . 18 - 25 . ’ Viyn-PurAm, 109 . 14 - 31 , 

« Vayu-Pur&m, 106 - 55 , 109 . 24 . * Vayn-PurAna, 106 . 47 - 51 . 
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fost, (2) th,o vyaktdvyakta or soini-manifost, aiicl (3) the 
vyakta or manifest. The slabs of stone oix the rocky hills 
and peaks of Gaya are said to represent the munanifest 
form or potential stage ; the footprints, the semi-manifest 
form or suggestive stage ; an.d the stone-figures or statuaries 
of various deities and luminaries, the manifest form or 
full iconic stage.‘ The gndd or mace by which the Gada- 
dhaia Hari or Vishnu broke the head of the giant Heti 
during the dispensation of i\ianu 8vayambhuva‘^ and ren- 
dered the body of Gayasura motionless during the age called 
Svetakalpa® Was made of an adarnantine bone of the giant 
Gadasura.'* It is because this yadd or mace was handled 
first by Hari or Vishnu that this god caxne to be honoured 
by the epithet Adigadadhara.® Such is the legendary 
origin or the fantastic etymological explanation ot Adi- 
gadddkara as an epithet of Vishnu worshipped in Gaya. 

The Gaya-mahatmya list of images leaves no room for 
doubt that Brahnia, Vishirn and Siva are the principal deities 
Worshipped in Brahnra Gaya or Gaya proper. Among these 
three principal deities, Brahma figures in two difEerent 
forms : (1) as Brahma and (2) as Bitamaha or Prapitamaha*. 
Vishnu figures, as noticed above, in at least four distinct 
forms, and in five, if the Uttama, or Sripurushottama bo 
added ; and Siva figures as Gananatha, Somanatha, Siddhesa, 
Kapardisa and the like. Among the minor deities, male as 

^ V ay'll -Piiraria, 109 43-44, 109.24. 

* Vayu-Piiraiiaf 109.5. * Vdyti-PunixLa^ 109.35. 

* Vdyu-Purdria, 109.3-4. * Vdyu-Purdm^ 109.12-14. 

* Strictly speaking, the niame of the object of worship is Prapitdmahesvarat and 
it signifies a (iimlinya with a human face, the human form representing Brahma. 
This curious form of Skaliiiga resulted evidently from a compromise between 
Brahmanism and Saivism. 
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well as female, the majoTity are purely Vedic. The Gayatri, 
the Savitri, the Sandhya, the Saras vati, the Sun-god, the 
Eight Vasus and the Eleven Rudras arc all Vcdic divinities. 
The Seven Rishis, too, are'Vedic deities and personalities. 
It will be noticed that the Gaya-mahatmya list mentions 
some five varieties of the figure of the Sun-god, namely, 
(1) the Gayaditya, (2) the Uttararka, (3) the Dakshinarka, 
(4) the Svetai'ka and (5) the Naimisha. The first three 
are, however, recc'ignised as the principal forms,' the Uttar- 
arka being taken to represent the sun in his nothern half- 
yearly course (ultardyane), the Dakshinarka, the sun in his 
southern hali-yearly course, and the Gayaditya, the sun 
at one of the equinoxes. 

The Vinayaka is nothing but a form of the elephant- 
faced god Gaticsa. The Phalgii-chandi, the Smasandlcshi 
and the Maugala are the three distinct forms in which Sakti 
is worshipped in Gaya-kshetra. And Dharme^vara or 
Lord of Righteousness is a form of the Buddha worshipped 
in Dharmaranya or precincts of the Bodh-Gaya temple, 
presumably the image of the Buddha confronting the Bo- 
tree Asvattha. 

All these may suffice to prove that at the time of com- 
position of the Gaya-mahstmya the Saiva, the Saura, the 
Ganapatya and the Sakta forms of Pam-anic Hinduism 
prevailed in Brahma-Gaya together with the Vedic form 
of worship, old Brahmanism and the late phase of Vaishna- 
vi?m, while the worship ot the Buddha was concentrated 
in Bodh-Gaya. 


^ V dyu-Puraif n, 106.57 i 

Oayddiiyaa chotiardrko DakshhjLdrkas tridhd mvi1}> [ 
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In spite of the fact that the Holy land of Gaya, as defined 
in the Gaya-mahatmya, includes in it Dharmaranya or 
Bodh-Gaya, there lurks in the story of Brahma and the 
GayaWal Brahmins an earlier sectarian distinction between 
the portion of it which was generally regarded as sacred to 
Brahma and the portion which was regarded as sacred to 
Dharma or Dharmesvara, that is to say, to the Buddha 
who was an embodiment of the principle of righteousness.* 
The story relates that Brahma concluded the sacrifice 
which proved effective in rendering the body of the giant 
GayAsura motionless by making many liberal gifts® to the 
Brahmins who officiated as priests, enjoin'ng that they 
must under no circumstances either demand or actually 
^ 111.23 : 

Dharmaravi^yatji hira Dharmo yasmud yajnam akdrayat | 

It is quite against the context of this verse that Mr. ()‘Malley (Oayd Srdddha and 
GaydwdU in JASB, 1903, p. 5) takes Dharnia to mean Yama or Dharmaraj a, the god 
of hell. It is, moreover, nowhere stated in the Gaya-mahatmya that “the pipal 
tree at Dharmaranya (Bodh-Gaya), the king of trees to which there is a special invo- 
cation, was planted by Dharmaraj. “ The Gaya-mahatmya verso rcgarcb'ng the Bo- 
tree at Dharmaranya ( Vdyu^PurdrjLa, 110.27) simply reads : 

Dharimifi Dharmesvaratfi natvd 'inaMtbodhi-Uirurfi narnet | 

'^Namaste *hattha-rdjdya Brakmd-Vish^u-Sivdtmane'^ ll 
Manirama in his Gaydydlrd-prayoya (Bloch’s Notes on liodh Gaya in ASR, 1908-9, 
p. 152^ , takes Dharma, Dharmesvara and Mahabodhi-drurna of the verso to signify 
three distinet objects of worship {Tato Dharmarfi, Dharmesvaraip, Mahdbodhi-drumarp 
cha yaihdkramarfi namei), without any f .rther ado about the identification of any 
of them. The Lalitavistara (Mitra’s Ed., p. 344) applies (if our construction is 
correct) the epithet of Dharmeh'ara to the Buddha. 

It will be noticed that in this verse Dharma has been represented as Dharmesvara, 
whose life became associated with the holy pipal tree at Dharmaranya, and that the 
Bo-treo itself has been praised as one suggestive of the very self of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. 

* Of fifty five villages, the five-Ajoa Gaya, many fine houses built for them and 
provided with all requisites, the milch-cows, the Wishing, the Parijata and such other 
celestial trees, the MahanadI and such other holy streams, the tanks of gold, the hills 
abounding in precious stones and the corn, vegetables, fruits and such <jthcr edible# 
that he created for them. 
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receive fees and gifts from any other hand.’ But they 
being led by greed, demanded and actually received fees 
and gifts from the hand of Dharma after conducting his 
worship at Dharmaranya.* Seeing that they acted contrary 
to the term of his gifts, Brahma came down from high and 
cursed them, saying, “Whereas, in spite of all liberal gifts 
made by me, you have been influenced by greed, hence- 
forward you, 0 twice-born ones, will find yourselves in 
increasing debts, and henceforth the milk-carrying rivers 
given to you will become watery, the hills abounding in 
precious stones will be transformed into rocky elevations, 
the clarified butter of the Ghritakulya and the honey of the 
Madhukulya will be transformed into water, the fine houses 
built for you will change into mud-wal'ed huts, and the 
milch-coWs and the wishing and other celestial trees will 
vanish from here and go back to my world.”® The Brahmins 
in their helplessness entreated Brahma, saying, “Now that 
thy curse hath taken away what thy boimty gave us, we 
pray, 0 benign deity, be pleased to make suitable provisions 
for our bare livelihood.” And BrahmS being moved to pity 
at this, declared : “So long as the sun and the moon exist, 
so long you will continue to live by the income from boimties 

1 Vayu-Purdm$ 106.76 : 

Na ydchayadhvam vijprendra anydn uktvd daddmjah | 

® Vayu-PurdnM, 106.77-78 ; 

Dharmdraia^ye tatra Dharmam y&Jayitvd yaydchire j 

Dharmayage cka lobhdd vai pratigrihya dhanddikam || 

* Vdyu^PurdvM, 106.78-81 : The opening words of the curao of Brahma were, 
according to the Agtii-Purd^a, 114. 33-41, these : ''You shall be cursed with igno- 
rance, and you and your progenies shall roam like wild colts on the down tormented 
with the cravings of flesh.” The AgnUPurdxui, 114.33-41, alludes to temptation 
without hinting at its specific nature : “tbe Brahma^as who wore then dwelling in 
the cit^ of Gaya. . . .caught the gilded bait by accepting the gifts.” 
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of the pious pilgrims who will visit this holy place for per- 
forming the funeral rites and the acts of merit, and if they 
honour you, I shall always feel that I myself have been 
honoured by them/’^ 

So far regarding the earlier sectarian distinction between 
Brahnia Gaya and Dharma or Buddha Gaya lurking in 
the Gaya-mahatmya story of Brahma and the Gayawal 
Brahmins. Now as to the origin and significance of certain 
names, the Dharmaiild, the Gadalola-iirtJia, and the like, 
we have seen what an important role was played by pjiilo- 
logical ingenuity in the invention of fantastic legends serving 
as a rcady-niade explanation calculated to satisfy the 
credulity of old-world inquiry. The Dharma sil a is a rocky 
transformation of the body of Dharmavrata, a virtuous 
lady who was the wife of Marichi and the daughter of Dharma 
(Virtue) and Visvarupa (Omniform). The Gadalola-tirtha 
is the bathing place whore Vishnu rolled or washed liis 
gadd (mace) after breaking the head of the giant Tloti with 
it. The Gadd itself was only a rocky bone of the giant 
Gadasura.® But it remains yet to bo seen how similar 
ingenuity played its part also in the invention of two other 


' Vayu-Puramt lOC.83-84 : 

Tach chhrutva brahmamn Brahma 'provachedarp. dayanviUih | 

'"Tirlhopajivika yuyath achandrarkam bhavishyatha || 

Lokdh pwiya Oaydydrp ye sraddhino Brahmalokagdh | 

Yushrmn ye pujayMyanti tair ahaw> pujitah sadd |1 
Cf. Agni-Purdi^a, 114.33-41. 

1 Cf. Bumafigala-Vildsim, L, where Buddhaghosha cites the following interest- 
ing instances of similar reasoning : Kdko seto atthmarri setattd, baldkd ratio, lokitaasa 
rattatta'ti evam ddika lokayata-vitavda-salldpa-kaiha.^' ’’The crow is white because 
its bones are white. The crane is red because its blood is red. These and similar 
other random talks regarding the origin of the world and of things. For the origin 
of OadOf see also the Agni-PurdisM, 114.17-32. 
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legends, one accounting for the origin ard significance of 
the nanre Gaydpurl and the other that of Gaydiim and 
Gayd-lcshetra. 

The Gaydpun is, according to the Gaya-mahatmya, the 
holy city which derived its name from that of Gaya. Gaya 
was the pious king who performed a great sa(;rifice at the 
close of which he made these two prayers to Vishnu and 
other gods : (1) that they may he pleased to see that the 
GayaWal Brahmins who are cursed by Brahma regain their 
dignity and are honoured at the time of sacrifice, and (2) 
that they may be pleased to see that Gayapuri is renowned 
like Brahmapurl, the heaven of Brahma, being named 
after him.^ 

The Gayd^ira or Gaydiirsha is represented in the Gaya- 
mahatmya as the range of hills wliich extends from the 
Gayasira or Gaya^Irsha hill proper to as far north as the 
site of Brahmayupa and on which rests the head of 
the giant Gayasura, the Gayasira hill proper formiiig its 
highest elevation and ^e Mundaprishtha a pillow-shaped 
ridge on which rests just the back of the giant’s head. The 
Dharmaiild is the massive stone placed as a dead-weight 
on the forehead of the giant to render his body motionless, 
his navel, that is to say, the middle part ot his body, being 
rendered motionless by the weight of the sacred hill Viiaja 
(a hill at Yajpur in Orissa) and his feet, that is to say, the 

^ Vayu-Purdxba, 112. 4-5 : 

Oayas tan prdrthaydmdsa abhisaptds cha ye purd |J 
Brdhmava te dvijdh putd bhavantu hratu-pujitdh | 

''Qaydpuri^'' ti man ndmnd khydtd Brahmapurl yatha [| 

The Agni-Purdm has nothing to say about King Gaya or the naming of the city after 
him. Without making any nice distinction between Gaydpurl and Gaydkaheira» it 
simply says (114.41) that the place was named Gaya after the demon Gaya. 

4 
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lower extremities of his body, by the heavy weight of the 
hill known as Mahendragiri (a hill in Rajniahendri).' 

The Qayorlcshetra is the holy land of Gaya wliich com- 
memorates the name of Gayasura. The following is the 
legend of Gayasnra which is met with in the Gaya-mahatmya. 

Brahma, the great father of the universe, created all 
living beings in compliance with the request of Vishnu. 
From his fierce nature he brought forth the giants, wliile 
from his cheerful disposition he produced the gods of joyous 
mood. Gayasura was born in the race of the giants. Among 
the giants, he was endowed with mighty strength and great 
vigour. He was one hundred and twenty-five leagues 
(yojanas) in height and sixty leagues in girth. He became 
distinguished as a devout Vaishnava. He remained station- 
ed on the noble hill of KolUhala for many thousand years 
stopping the breathing process and practising the moat 
rigorous austerities. The gods trembled in fear lest they 
might lose their happy estate in consequence of the giant’s 
ceaseless exertion. How to avert this danger betimes? 
They sought the help of Brahma, the supreme deity of the 
BrShmanist. Brahma finding himself incapable of the 
task, led them into the presence of Siva, the supreme deity 
of the Saiva. Siva lacking confidence in himself, led them 
into the presence of Vishnu, the supreme deity of the Vaish- 
pava, Vishnu thinking that the right way would be to 


^ V&yu-PuraxM, 106.85-86 : 

Akrantarfi dailya-jatharai]^ dharmejjLa Viraj&drixLa | 
Nabhi-kupa-aamipe tu devi yd Virajd sthitd || 
Tatra piv4ddikam kritvd triiaaptakulam uddharet | 
MahmdragiriyJd tasya kritau pddau auniichalau || 
faka pix4ddikarii aapta-kuldn uddharate mr&fy || 
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dissuade the giant from the fateful course by granting 
what he wished, appeared in no time together with Siva, 
BrahmS and all the minor gods before the giant and said : 
“Well satisfied with your devotion, we are come to grant 
you any favour that you may desire. Say, Gaylsura, what 
do you wish ?” 

The giant said : “If you are really satisfied with me, 
render my body purer than all that is and may be conceived 
as pure.” “Even so be it !” was the ready response of the 
gods headed by Vishnu. 

The result of this blessing was that the mortals who 
beheld or touehed the giant went up to the inamortal world 
of Brahma, the heaven of the Thrity-three gods became 
empty, and consequently the domains of Yama and Indra 
Were deprived of their inhabitants. Thus deprived of their 
subjects, both Yama and Indra along with other gods Waited 
upon Brahma and requested him to take back the offices 
that he had bestowed on them. In the last resort, the 
gods with Brahma at their head sought again the help of 
Vishnu. The resourceful deity said to them ; “Do you 
go and ask the giant to give you his body to perform a 
sacrifice thereon.” They at once carried out Vishnu’s 
suggestions. Brahma asked the giant to offer his holy 
body for the performance of a sacrifice. The giant agreeing 
to offer his body, fell prostrate on the KolaHala hill, leaning 
towards the south-west, with his head resting on the north 
side and his feet extended towards the south. But lo ! 
the body of the giant was still moving on the sacrificial 
ground. What else could be done ? BrahmS, ordered Yama 
to fetch from his abode in the nether world the DharmaSild 
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or Stone of Virtue and to place it on the giant’s head to 
render it motionless. The Stone of Virtue was forthwith 
placed on the giant’s head, and Brahma, Rudra and the 
rest of the gods present sat upon it. But even after being 
pressed down with the feet of all these gods and the dead- 
weight of the Stone itself, the giant’s body still moved. 
Vishnu who was again approached by the gods drew forth 
from his person a. terrible form, the form of the wieldei 
ot the mace {gadadhara), and sat upon the Stone to prevent 
its moving. It is by striking the Stone with his mace that 
Vishnu at last succeeded in rendering the giant’s body 
completely niot ionless. 

Gayasura addressed the gods, saying ‘'Why should you, 
after I have given my sinless body to Brahma, treat mo 
thus 1 Would I not have become motionless at the request 
of Hari ? Why, then, should you thus torture me with his 
mace, and the gods should join him ? And now since you 
all have so cruelly treated me, do you show your mercy to 
me. 

He prayed : “As long as the earth and the mountains, 
as long as the moon and the stars, shall last, so long may 
you, Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesvara, rest on this stone. 
May you, the Devas, rest on it too, and call this place after 
me the sacred Kshetra of Gaya,^ extending over five krosas, 
of which one krdsa would be covered by my head. Therein 
should abide, for the good of mankind, all the sacred pools 
on earth, where persons, by bathing and offering of oblations 

I Vayu-Purdv>a, 106.63 : 

Y aval prithvi parvatds cka ydvdch chandrarka-tdrakah | 

Tdvach chhildydrjfi tisHhantu Brdhmd-Vishv^u-Mahesvardlt || 

Anye cha sakald devd man ndmnd kshetram aslu vai || 
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of water, and funeral cakes may attain high merit for them- 
selves, and translate their ancestors, blessed with all that 
is desirable and salvation, to the region of Brahma. As 
long as Vishnu in his triple form shall be adored by the 
learned, so long should this be renowned on earth as the 
sacred place of Gayasura, and resort to it should rinse men 
of even the sin of killing Brahmins.” 

The legend says that all that the giant wished came to 
be fulfilled by the boon granted by the s^ods, headed by 
Vishnu.^ 

The sages always recommend the month of Chaitra 
(March-Ajiril) when the sun passes through Pisces, the 
month of Yaimkha (April-May) when the sun passes through 
Aries, the month Jyaishtim (May-June) when the sun passes 
through Taurus, the month of Asvim (September -October) 
when the sun passes through Virgo, and the month of Pausha 
(December- January) when the sun passes through Sagittarius 
as the opportune time for Gaya pilgrimage.® The most 
opportune time, however, is the month of Mdgha (January- 
Eebruary) when the sun passes through Capricomus, es- 
pecially if the eclipse of the sun or of the moon takes place 
in it.® 


^ V ayu-Pura^Ut lOU.1-72. The 8ummary given above is substantially based 
upon llajonclralala Mitia^s translation in his Buddha Gaya, i)p* 10-14. Cf. AgnU 
Purdiia, 114.1-32. 

* Vdyu-PurdrjLa, 105.47 i 

Mine Meshe sthite surye Kanydyam Kdrmuke Qhate j 
Oaydydrfi durlahhaiji lake vadanti fishayah sadd || 

* Vdyu-PurdiHLat 105.48 : 

Makare Varttamdne cha grakaijte chandra-suryayoh | 

Durlahharjn trishu lokeshu Gayd’erdddharfi sudurlabham || 

The Agni~PurdiUi>a quoting the opinion of Katyayana prescribes (117.57-63) the 9th 
day of the bright fortnight in ASvin, the 12th day of the fortnight in Kdrtiki the 3id 
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Though, for some reasons or other, these months are 
specified as instances of opportune time, the sanctity of 
Gaya is so great that pilgrimage thereto may be undertaken 
and obsequies performed there at all times, there being 
no reasons for fear even if the time chosen happens to be 
an inauspicious month, or a birth-day, or the hour of the 
setting of Venus or of Jupiter, or the period when Jupiter 
is found in conjimction with Leo, or the occasion of the 
solar or the lunar eclipse.^ 

A man should desire to have many sons (descendants) 
in the hope that at least one of them will undertake pilgrim- 
age to Gaya or perform a horse-sacrifice or give away a bull 
of yellow colour for the liberation of his disembodied soul or 


day in Magk and Bhadrat the new-moon day in Phalgun, the 11th day of the fortnight 
in Paush, the 10th day in Ashadh, the 7th day of the fortnight in Magh, the 8th day 
of the dark fortnight in iSravan, and the full-moon day in AsJiadh, Kdrtik, Phalgun 
and Jyaiahtha,'* 

^ Vdyu-PurdVM, 105. 18-19: 

Qaydydrfi sarva-kaleshu dadydd vichakshay^ah | 

Adhimasejayima-dine chaste,^ pi Guru-Sukrayoh || 

Na tyakUivyavfi Oayd-^dddhaifi Siffihasihe' pi Brihaspatau | 
Chandra-mrya-grahe chaim rnritdndifi piv4u*kanmsu || 

On this head we have the following information supplied in the District Gazetteer 
Cjf Gaya ( p. 64) : ”ln the Gaya-mahatmya it is laid down that the Gaya irdddka is 
equally efficacious at all times of the year, but there are three seasons when pilgrims 
flock to the sacred city, viz, {!) the month of Aain (September- October), (2) of Paua 
(December- January), (3) of Chait (March- April) ; these three seasons are significantly 
styled faaila or harvests. Pilgrims from Bengal and the East come chiefly in Chait, 
and pilgrims from the north-wes ^ snd west of India in the month of Aain ,,, ,, But 
considerations of convenience probably regulate the seasons more than anything else. 
The importance of getting in the rich rice haiwest, for instance, probably deters the 
Bengal pilgrims from coming in the Aain season ; and the pilgrims from Northern 
and North-western India do not like being away from home while the raifi is being 
harvested. The pilgrims are also influenced by the occurrence of a kala auddha ( aus- 
picious time) or kdla aauddha (inauspicious time), and the occurrence of an eclipse 
is the ocoasion for a great influx of devotees.*' 
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for the propitiation of his departed spirit.^ A householder 
truly becomes the father of a family of men by having a 
son (descendant) who offers pirida at GayS. The sanctity 
of the place is such that by staying three fortnights there 
and living the pious life of a pilgrim a descendant is able to 
sanctify the tradition of seven generations of forefathers 
on his father’s side and on the mother’s side.® A believer 
wishing to reap the fruit of his acts of merit at GayS, must 
put away lust, anger and greed, remain chaste in life, eat 
one meal a day, sleep on bare ground, speak the truth, 
maintain the purity of self and be intent on doing good 
to all living beings.® 

No formal invocation is necessary because the departed 
spirits either dwell there waiting for the arrival of their 
descendants or accompany them when they proceed to GayS. 
The quarters are not to be guarded by spells, nor is there 
any fear of an evil eye. The wise undertake pilgrimage to 
Gaya and perform funeral rites in the humbleness of spirit.^ 
Now the summary of the contents of the GayS-mShatmya 
may be concluded with a quotation from the Gaya District 
Gazetteer (pp* 62-63) bearing upon the actual ceremonies to 
be observed at Gaya by a Hindu pilgrim : 

I 106.10 : 

EahtavyQ, bahava^ putrd yadyeho *pi Oaydin vrajei | 

Yajeta chdivamedhena n%law> vd vriaham utarijet || 

* Vdyu-PurdiULa, 105.11 : 

* 106.40-41 : 

Kdmain krodhafp tathd lobham fyahivd hdryd hriydniiam || 
Brahmachdryekdbhqjt eha bJMdy* aaiyavdh iuchii | 

JSarvabhiitaAite rataj^ aa tir(haphdlam ainuk || 

* Vdyu-PurdisMt 106.38i 110.28 : 

NdvdhaxMip na digbandho m doaho driahfi-aambhava^ | 

Salfdru^yena hartavyarp tiriha-irdddhani viehakahaxtai^ |( 
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“The first ceremony to be observed by the pilgrim is to 
shave at the river Punpun, and on arrival at Gaya itself he 
is conducted before the Gayawal who is his family priest, 
and worships his feet.^ The Gaya kaddha then begins, 
and the pilgrim visits, if he is piously inclined, and has time 
and money to spare, all the 45 vedis, which lie within the 
holy ground extending for some 15 miles between the Ih'eta- 
^ila Hill on the north and Bodh Gaya on the south, and 
which centre in Gaya itself. It is absolutely essential, 
however, to offer pindus or balls of rice to the spirits of the 
dead* in three places (repeating the proscribed texts and 
prayers under the direction of the Gayawal), viz., at the 
Phalgu river, the Vishnupad temple, and the Akshayabat or 

^ The Dhamis represent a special class of priests who ”alono have the right to 
officiate at the ceremonies performed at five Vedis, Pretasila, Kilma^ila, Ramakiinda, 
Brahmakuiifja and Kaghali, out of the total of forty-five redis, the Gayuwfils having 
a monopoly of the remainder.** ’’The five vedis, the punchavedi which oompriFes 
the second day of the pilgrim's tour, are all situated on or about the two liiJIs, Rama- 
^ila and Preta^ila, which arc ]:eculiarly dtvolcd to Yaina and evil fjiirits.** 
0‘Malley‘s Gaya Sraddha and Gaydwdh in JASB, 1903, No. 1, ]>. (5. 

* ”The number of pmdas varies with the number of anccstt^rs for whom the srdddhas 
are celebrated, and the size of the balls and the materials of which they are composed 
differ according to the caste and the country of those who perform the rite.** Religious 
Life and Thought in India by Monicr Williams, p. 311. It will be noticed that the 
Vaishpava manual does not prescribe any oblations that involve the slaughter of 
animal life or the offering of any food other than vegetarian . But the Agni-Purana, 
117.44-48, quoting the views of Katyayana, attaches greater importance to oblations 
consisting of fish and meat. ’’Oblations composed of cereals grown in villages as 
well as forest fruits, bulbs and roots last one‘s forefathers for a month, while those 
consisting of fishes and venison would serve them well for double or triple that division 

of time The dejiarted souls are supposed to live satisfaetorily upon goat’s meat 

for six months, meat of tortoise, pork, mutton, and buffalo flesh lasting them for 
seven, eight, nine and ten months respectively. Sweetened porridge and butter of 
cowmilk offered in a clarified state would gratify them for a whole year, while the 
meat of a full grown sacrificial goat as well as the sword of a rhinoceros, flesh of an 
antelope or that of a red goat and honey should be considered as their full and proper 
ration Offerings made during the rainy season should consist of fishes having 
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undying fig tree. Tfie Phalgu is peculiarly associated 

with srdddha ceremonies, as Sita here offered a pitida of sand, 
in default of rice, to the spirit of DaSarath, the father of 
Rama. Here the pilgrim begins his round by a sanJcalpa, 
i.e,, a vow to pcrtorm all the rites duly, and this is followed 
by tarpana, or homage offered to the spirits of the departed, 
with water, kusa grass and sesamum seed. Tlten comes the 
full srdddha with sandal wood, betel-leaves, etc. and small 
lighted lamps. The rites of bathing, tarpana and pindaddn 
are repeated, one or more of them, at all the vedis subsequent- 
ly visited at the end of his pilgrimage he (is to offer) 

pindas to the spirits of his ancestors and gifts to the Gayawal, 
before whom he (is to prostrate) himaelf in worship. The 
Gayawal (is to touch) him on the back and (bless) him by 
pronoimcing the word suphal, assuring him thereby that 
his worship has been ‘fruitful,’ i.e., that he has secured 
salvation for his ancestors and blessings for himself.” 

3. LEGEND OF GAYASURA— MITRA'S INTER- 
PRETATION 

In discussing Dr. Buchanan Hamilton’s opinion about 
the story of Gayasura representing it as “a monstrous 
legend” Dr. Rajendralala Mitra admits that “at first sight 
nothing can appear more absurd and stupid than this story,” 
offending, as it does, “every sense of propriety,” and having 
“not even the merit of ingenuity in its narration.” “The 
Brahmayoni Hill, which is the same with the Kolahala 
Mountain, is scarcely three miles in length, and the idea of 
locating on it a being 125 yojanas, or 576 miles, in height 
and 268 miles in girth would never strike the poorest fabler, 
6 
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.The helplessness of the gods to keep down a pros- 
trate monster, and their futile attempts to prevent his 
moving, are as childish as possible.”^ 

At the same time, he argues in his usual forcible style 
of Indian advocacy : “(The author of the legend) was not 
wanting in intelligence, for ho discusses many abstruse 
questions of philosophy with consido’ablo tact and in- 
genuity ; he possessed, too, sufficient insight into human 
character to know what would command ready credence 

and what would be rejected at first sight as worthless 

to reject, therefore, the story as absurd would, in my mind, 
appear hasty, and indicative of idle impatience.”* 

Proposing to play the part of “the philosophic historian,” 
he suggests that “something esoteric is hidden under the 
garb of an extravagant fable,” and that the esoteric meaning 
may be easily found, “if the legend bo taken as an allegory 
of the success of Brahmanism over Buddhism.”® 

lie has sought to bring homo this allegorical meaning 
by elucidating the following points ; 

(1) “Gaya is called an Asura, which ordinarily means 
a Titan, a demon, a vicious monster, a reviler 
of gods and religion ; but he has not been por- 
trayed as such. He revels not in crime, he 
injures none, and offends neither the gods nor 
religion by word or deed. On the contrary, he 
is described as a devout Vaishnava, who devoted 
h mself to rigorous penance, to long protracted 
meditations, and to the acquirement oi the 
highest purity of body and soul ; one whose 

* Buddha Qaya, pp. 14-15. ® Buddha Gaya, p. 16. ^ Buddha Qayo^ p. 16. 
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very touch sufficecl to cleanse mankind of th? 
greatest sin, and to translate tkem to heaven. 
The most serious charge brou^i^ht asrainst him 
was that ho made salvation too simple and 
summary. The epithet in his case can, there- 
fore, only mean that he did not profess the faith 
of the Bralimans, nor follow their ways ; in short, 
he was a heretic. This character has always 
been assigned to the chiefs among the Buddhists. 
They were pious, they were self-mortitying, 
they devoted themselves greatly to penance and 
meditation ; but they did away with the sacri- 
fices and ceremonies of the Brahmans, and 
Gaya, therefore, may safely be taken to be a 
personification of Buddhism.”^ 

(2) “His body* measured 676^268 miles ; and the 

country from Kalinga to the Him6,laya, and 
from Central India to Bengal — the area over 
which Buddhism had spread at the time when 
the legend was written, — covered fully that 
space, and a great deal more.”* 

(3) “The attempt of the gods to put down the head 

of the monster typifies the attempts of the 
Hindus to assail Buddhism at its inspiring 
centre, the head-quarters ; and the thwack of 
Vishnu’s mace indicates the resort which had 
been made to force when religious preaching 
had failed to attain that end.”® 

(4) “The rock of religion \i.e., Dharmaiila] was placed 

Buddha Qay&, p. 17. “ Buddha Qaya^ p. 17. ^ Buddha Gaya, p. 17. 
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on the head of the infidel, and the force of 
the gods kept it fixed and immovable. It 
was the blessing of the gods, too, which sancti- 
fied the seat of Buddhism into a principal 
sanctuary of the Hindu faith.”^ 

(6) “The prominent position which the impression 
of Buddha’s feet occupies in the most sacred 
temple of the place, the Vishnupad affords a 
strong proof in this respect, for nowhere else 
within the length and breadth of India has the 
worship of footmarks received so high a place 
in the cultus of the Hindus.”® 

(6) “Nor Were the Hindus satisfied wdth appropriating 
the Buddhist sanctuaries of Gaya to their 
worship. They repeatedly assigned to Vishnu 
epithets which were purely Buddhistic, and 
did not even let alone the term Buddha itself. 
They likewise attempted to take all the leading 
Buddhist places of note, such as Eajagriha, 
Gridhrakuba, Buddha Gaya, as sacred in their 
creed.”® 

6. O’MALLEY’S CONTENTION AND COUNTEE- 

THEOKY 

Eeferrhig to the legend of Gayasura on which the GayS- 
wals base their claims to be considered first of BrShmanas 
and in which Dr. Eajendralala Mitra finds an allegory of the 
triumph of Hinduism over Buddhism between the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era, Mr. O’Malley in his 

^ Buddha Qaya^ p. 17. * Buddha Qaya, p. 18. ^ Buddha Qaydt p. 18. 
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instructive paper on Gaya SfMdha and Gaydwdis, propounds 
a counter-theory offerinp^ the following criticism of Dr. Mitra’s 
interpretation : — 

(1) “it is difficult to extract a substratum of truth 

from Indian mythology, which has been stig- 
matized by one writer as an incrustation of 
dead matter or to deduce conclusions from the 
distances given among the fantasies of a Hindu 
legend. The demon, moreover, is represented 
throughout as a devout worshipper of Vishnu 
and quite obedient to him, though the premise 
is that he represents the antithesis of 
Vishnuism.”^ 

(2) “Hindu mythology is, however, full of instances 

of holy men, whose penances would force the 
kingdom of Heaven, and whom the gods there- 
fore crush like Gaya.”® 

(3) “If the theory of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra be correct, 

the origin ot the Gaya-Sraddha and of the 
Gayawals, must be put in the early centuries 
of the Ohristian era. Pa Hian, the Chinese 
pilgrim, who visited India 3P9-413 A.D., found 
in his travels both Brahmana and Buddhist 
priests ; the temples of both religions flourishing 
side by side, but Gaya was desolate and deserted. 
The great Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited Gaya in the course of his long pilgrimage 
(629-645) A-D. found it a Hindu town with a 
small population and a thousand families of 

» JASB, 1003, p. 3. * JAUB, 1903, p. 3. 
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Brahmanas, tho descendants of a Eishi, who 
were highly respected by the people and ex- 
empted by the king from the service of vassals. 
Even Bodh Gaya, tho birth-place of Buddhism, 
he found, was given over to the Brahmanical 
idolater. Are we to consider these Brahmanas 
tho first Gayawals ? There is nothing to show 
they presided over any Sraddha ; and further, 
it has been stated in the early years of the last 
century that the universal opinion was that 
“five or six centuries ago Gaya as a place of 
pilgrimage was in comparative obsemity, when 
probably the legend now current was invented 
and adapted to prevailing opinions.”^ 

(4) “The Gayawals themselves profess as their religion 
the Vaishnavism established by the Dravira 
Brahmana, Madhavacharyya, in southern India, 
during the fourteenth century A.D. and ac- 
knowledge as their spiritual head the Mali ant 
of Hari Narasiiphapura, a connection still kept 
up, as evinced by a visit he paid to Gaya some 
ten years ago.”® 

As regards his own theory, Mr. O’Malley seems inclined 
to think : “The Gaya Sraddha is essentially a gloomy rite 
intimately associated with the terrors of the nether world 
and far removed from the Vaishnavism of Jagannatha. 
The conception of the state of evil roaming spirits, who axe 
to be saved by offering, is not distinctively Hindu and 
appears to warrant a suggestion that the worship bound up 

1 JA8B, 1903, p. 4. = JASBi 1903, p. 4. 
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with, the Gayawals represents an amalgamation with the 
popular demonolatry which preceded Brahmanism and 
has co-existed witli it. The Hindu abhorrence of Magadlia 
is usually explained by its having been the ancient home 
of Buddhism May not this feeling be as fairly attri- 

buted to the dislike of Magadha as a home of aboriginal 
peoples, beliefs, and cults ? In the Gaya district to this 
clay We find the prevalent form of religion consists in the 
propiation of evil spirits, while in Gaya itself there seem 
to be much of the same belief under the cloak of 
orthodoxy.”^ 

6 . CRITICISM OF MITRA’S INTERPRETATION 

To criticise Dr. RajendralalaMitra’s philosophic-historical 
interpretation of the legend of GaySsura is mainly to reiterate 
Mr. O’Malley’s arguments against it and strengthen them 
with new data from literature and inscriptions. The 
three points that deserve consideration are : (1) whether or 
no, the demon Gaya can bo taken to be a personification of 
Buddhism ; (2) whether or no, the dimension of the demon’s 
body can be taken to represent the area of the portion of 
India from Kalifiga to the Himalaya and from Central India 
to Bengal over which Buddism had spread at the time when 
the legend was first written ,say, during the third and fourth 
centuries of the Christian era ; and (3) whether or no, the 
legend of Ga^asura can, upon the whole, be regarded as an 
allegory of the triumph of Brahmanical Hinduism over 
Buddhism. 

I. Our difficulties in taking Gayasura as a personifica- 

» JASB, 1903, p. 6, 
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tion of Buddhism are indeed many. In the first place, 
piety may be pointed out as a Buddhist quality but certainly 
not the practice of self-mortification (atta-kilamatha) which 
is put down in Buddhism as one of the two extremes {dve 
antd) to be avoided by a true follower of the religion of the 
Middle Path.^ Even piety is not exclusively a Buddhist 
virtue, it being a common element in all religions. There is, 
moreover, nothing in the action of the demon to show that 
it is any way anti-Brahmanical or un-Hindu. If he had 
tried, as is claimed by Dr. Mitra, to inakc salvation too 
simple ai d summary, he did so only on the strength of the 
boon granted by the gods and highest deities, Brahma, 
Siva and Vishnu, of the Hindu pantheon. Reading between 
the lines, one may easily detect that the real motive behind 
the legend is not to indicate the anti-Brahmanical or un- 
Hindu mode of the demon’s action but to impress on popular 
minds by the artifice of a fabler the high sanctity of the 
Gaya range of hills extending along the western bank of the 
Phalgu. 

It is difficult to associate the demon Gaya with Buddhism 
for the simple reason that he figures nowhere in its long 
tradition. On the other hand, Gaya, Namuchi or Vritra 
is represented in the Vedic texts as a demon of death, 
darkness and destruction who is a veritable rival and enemy 
of Indra, the wiolder of thunder. In explaining the Vedic 
allegory of the three strides of Vishnu or the Sun,* Yaska 
in his Nirukta (Daivata-kanda, 6.19) quotes the views of 

1 See Dhammachakka-Pavattana-SuUa in the Vinaya Mahavagga, the Sarjiyutta^ 
Kikaya, the Ledita-Viatara, the Mahavastu, and the Buddha-charita, 

* Ordinarily known as Vishim‘B tripada-vikrama. The Vedic passage is : Idaffh 
yishV'^ yicMkrame tredhd nidadhe padam. 
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two earlier commentators, Sakapurni and AurnanabKa, 
who suggested two altogether different interpretations, 
one offered with reference to the yearly course of the sun 
and the other with reference to his daily course. In accord- 
ance with Sakapurni’s view, the three strides are to bo 
explained as signifying “when Vishnu sets his feet on the 
earth {prfthlvydm), on the firmament (antankshe), and on 
the heaven above it (divi).”^ Divested of allegory, Sska- 
purni’s interpretation is taken to explain the three strides 
as moaning “when the Sun is in his northerly course 
{uttardyam), at the meeting point of two courses, that is to 
say, at one of the equinoxes, and in his southerly course 
(dahshiiidyma)” According to Aurnanabha, the same must 
be taken to mean “when (the Sun is) on the rising point 
(samarohane), in his position in the meridian (Vishnupade, 
the ‘Vishnu’s foot-path), and in his stand on Gaya’s head’ 
at the time of setting (Gayasirasi).”* Consistently with 
Vedic mythology, one can say that Gayasira, the “Gaya’s 
head,” is the same term as Gayasurasira, the “head of the 
demon Gaya.” It is here, then, in the Vedic legend 
of the demon Gaya and in the Vedic allegory of 
Vishnu’s three strides and Aurnanabha’s interpretation 
thereof that we can happily trace the nucleous of the magni- 
fied legend of Gayasura in the Vayu and Agni Puranas. 

If it be contended that the demon Gaya as Gaya may 
not figure in Buddhist legends but he does as Namuchi, 
the reply is that Namuchi or Mara figures in Buddhism 


^ *’ Yad idaffi hiriicha tad vikramate Vishv^us iridhd nidhatte padam tredha-hhavdya 
pri^ivyd,ri[i.t atUarikshe, divi** ti Sdkapur^iJjt, 

* ^'SamSrQhave VUHupade OayaMrasV" tyaurmnabhdh, 

6 
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invariably as its enemy and far other than its personifica- 
tiond 

Gaya was born, no doubt, in the race of mighty Asntas, 
and as an Asura, he may indeed be supposed to have been 
by the tradition of his race a tenacious and artful rival of 
the gods. One may even freely concede that the Gaya- 
mahatmya has changed the character and elevated the 
position of Gayasura of Vedic mythology by representing 
him as a devout Vaishnava or Vishnu-worshipper. But 
this is not the only instance in the Ihiranas where an Asura 
is represented as a devout worshipper of Vishnu. Prahlada, 
the son of the Asura-Jdng iriranyakaaipu, figures in the 
legend of the Vishnu-l’urana as a glorious character for his 
unsurpassed and unflincliing devotion t{» Vishnu. It is not 
to be supposed that the amelioration of the religious condi- 
tion of some of the /isuras took place only in the popular 
legends of mediaeval or later mediaeval period- It may be 
satisfactorily proved that the tradition of tlie piety of Prah- 
lada is really very old ; it is at least as old as the time when 
the dialogues in the Pali Nikayas took their final shape, 
— ^the dialogues which are of a pre-Christian, and even of 
a pre-A4okan date. The ^swa-prince Prahlada who figures 
in the legend of the Vishnu-Purana as an outstanding person- 
ality among the worshippers of Vishnu has been represented 
in one of those Pali dialogues as a sensible worshipper of the 
Buddha. In this interesting dialogue, Prahlada (Pali Paha- 
rada) has been described as an Asurinda, or king of the 
AsuraS; who loved to roam about in the waters of the deep.* 


* Padhdna-Stdta in the Stiita-Nipdla and its mixed Sanskrit version in the 
Lalita^Vistara. * Aiiguitara^NiJcdya, Part IV, pp. 197-204. 
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And iTi ITindu mytliology, too, the Aswas appear as the most 
powerful rivals of the gods in the churning of the ocean for 
the uoctar that would give them immortal life. 

The conventional art of impressing the importance of 
an act of religion or of moral virtue, practised by some one, 
by representing it as causing fear to the gods of losing their 
liappy abodes in heaven and as impelling them to dissuade 
him by some artifice from practising that act any further 
is not peculiar to Hindu legends. Tt is an Indian art tried 
alike by’tho Jfindu and the Buddhist writers. There are 
several Buddliist Birth-stories, in Avhich any extraoi’dinary 
practice of virtue is said to have caused the heavea of l^akra 
to tremble, the throne of l^akra to glow with heat, and Saki’a 
himself to apprehend the chance of being driven from his 
high estate. Attention might, for instance,be drawir to such 
Jatakas as tlm Uraga (Pausboll, No, 154 ), the Saurbula 
(No, 519 ), the Mugapak.kli,a (No. 538 ), and the Vessaiitara 
(No. 547 ). The Jataka which has a direct bearing upon 
the point at issue is, however, the Alambusa (No. 523 ) which 
gives the following description of the meditation and pen- 
aiKses practised by tJic youthful ascetic Isisiiiga (Rishyu- 
srihga) : 

“Jsisinga lived in the Himalayan region revelling in the 
ecstasy of meditation, practisiiig rigorous penances and 
annihilating the senses. potent was the eifect of his 
virtue that it shook the pabuje of 8akku. Sakka rellecting 
and knowing the cause of it, tliought ‘The fellow, (meseoins), 
will bring me down from my estate ! I will forthwith send 
down a lovely heavenly maiden to destroy his virtue and 
frustrate his ambititm.” 
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It was certainly not noble on the part of the king of the 
gods to play such a trick to upset the vow of a man in fear 
of losing his estate. But the purpose of the fabler’s art 
was apparently to throw the intensity and seriousness of 
Isisiuga’s act of virtue into clear relief. And what is in 
this respect true of the Buddhist story of Isisinga, is equally 
true of the magnified Hindu legend of Gayasura. 

It Would seem that Dr. Mitra has put the cart before the 
horse in maintaining that the prominence of the Hindu 
worship of the footprint of Vishnu in the Vishnupada temple 
in the town of Gaya was originally due to the prominence 
accorded by the Buddhists to tho impression of Buddha’s 
feet in their most sacred temple at Bodh Gaya. As we 
shall try to show in Book II, tho present Bodh Gaya temple 
of the Buddhists had not come into existence when Fa 
Hian visited the place in the first quarter of the 6th Century 
A.D. Furthermore, neither Fa Hian nor Hwen Thsang 
saw any footprints of the Buddha there, not to speak of 
their worship or of its prominence. The impression of 
Buddha’s feet to be seen on the west side of the existing 
Bo-tree and side by side with the foot mark of Vishnu, the 
mace-bearer, was set up, as proved by the circular shape 
of the dressed slab of stone bearing the impression, in com- 
paratively recent times. And none can say that it enjoys 
any prominence, compared with the importance attached 
to the worship of the Bo-Tree and the Diamond-throne. 
We may venture to say that it is not only at Bodh-GayS 
but in all Buddhist holy places, where Buddha’s footmarks 
appear amonp the objects of worship, these occupy but ail 
unimportant position. At all events, there is not a single 
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instance known to us where the footmarks of the Buddha 
are worshipped by the Buddhists in the manner of the 
Hindu worship of Vishnupada for the release of the departed 
spirits of their forefathers. Dr. Kem who has discussed 
this point in some detail, has rightly remarked : “The origin 
and history of the Sripadas are as yet wrapt in darkness, 
but wo have sufficient data to warrant the inference that 
their worship is connected with the strides, vikramas, of 
Purushottama, Vishnu (the Vedic allegory of the three 
strides of Vishnu and Aurnanabha’s interpretation 
thereof).”^ 

The last point in Dr. Mitra’s argument is the appro- 
priation by the Hindus of the Buddhisb san.ctuaries of Gaya 
to their wcrsfcip which they had done along with the appro- 
priation ot the epithets of the Buddha to the extolling of 
Vishnu, their supremo deity. We have every reason to 
doubt if Gaya proper or Benares proper was at any time a 
site for Buddhist sanctuaries. And regarding the appro- 
priation of epithets, it is yet to be determined whether the 
Buddhists were guilty of transferring the epithets of Vedic 
Vishnu to the Buddha or the Hindus of applying 
the epithets of the Buddha to Vishnu. One fact is certain 
that none of the peculiarly Buddhistic epithets of the 
Buddha>, such as Sdstd, Sugata, Tathdgata, and SamyaJc 
Sambuddha is to be found among the epithets of the Hindu 
deity. 

Thus considered from all points of view, it would appear 
that Dr. Mitra has raised a mere presumption without being 
able to prove his case. No one can reasonably on the 

^ Manual oj Indian Buddhism, j). 98. 
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strength of his argument take the Gayasura of the Gaya- 
mahatniya to be a personification of Buddhism. 

II. We cannot reasonably appreciate Dr. Mitra’s in- 
genious suggestion that the legendary bulk of the giant’s 
body, 125 yojanas (equated witli 676 miles) in height and 
60 yojanas (equated with 268 miles) in girth, may be taken 
to represent the area oi that part oi India over which 
Buddhism had spread at the time when tiie Gaya-manatmya 
was first witten, say, during the tliird and fourth centuries 
of tl 0 Christian era. We must plead our ignorance as to 
the coiTectness of the proposed identification of the Krlabala- 
giri (the Tlill-in-commotion) on which Gayasura is believed 
to have practised I’igorous austerities ard his gigantic body 
is said to have rested, at full Icnsfth, with, the Bralunayoni 
hill in the town of Gaya. It will be a llayrant misrciwesonta- 
tion, wo think, of the account in the Hindu legend to try 
to expose its absurdity by contrasting the hugeness of the 
bulk of the giant’s body with the smallness of the size of the 
Brahmayoni hill. For the Gaya-mahatmya makes no 
secret of the fact that when the body of the giant or demon 
{asura, daitya) was stretched on the ground, his head rested 
on the Gaya range of hills, his navel rested on tjie Viraja 
hill (at Jajpur in the district of Cuttack)^ and his feet on 
the Mahendragiri (which is a hill at Kajamahendri).® Fur- 
ther, it expressly says that the giant lay down or the Kolahala- 
giri, keeping his head towards the north (more accurately, 
the north-west), his feet towards the south (more accurately, 

^ Vayu-Purma, 111 . 42 . 

> VdyU-Purdmt 106 . 85 . 

• Vdyu*Puru{w, 100 . 80 . 
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the south-west), 1 and In's face turned towards the river 
Phalgu.® 

“Jajipur wiiieh is a town in the district of Cuttack is 
further esteemed,” says Mr. Stirling, “from its being sup- 
posed to rest on the navel of the tremendous giant or demon, 
called the Gaya Asur, who was overthrown by Vishnu. 
Such was his bulk that when stretched on the ground, liis 
liead rested at Gaya, liis navel (ndhhi) at this place, and liis 
feet at a spot near Rajamahendri. There is a very sacred 
Well or pit within the enclosure of one of the Jajipur temples, 
called the Gaya-Nabhi or Bamphi, which is fabled to reach 
to the navel of the monster, and into it the Hindu pilgrims 
throw the pinda, or cake of rice, and sweetmeats, which is 
offered at particular conjunctions as an expiation for the 
sins of their ancestors.”® 

The Gaya-mahatmya distinctly says that just as on the 
Gayasira hill of Gaya, so on the Viraja hill (of Jajpur) on 
which the image of the goddess called Viraja^ is installed 
and the Mahendragiri (of Rajamahendri) a man may offer 
pinda for the release of the departed spirits of his forefathers, 
prom a comparative view of the efficacy of piiida offered, 
the Gaya range of hills is the sira or principal Gaya because 
by performing the funeral rites here a man may aspire to 

^ Vayu^Purayji.a, 100.32-33 ; 

Ityuktvu so'j)atad bhutnau Svelakalpe Gaydmrah. | 

Nairitarp dimffi dsptya tadd Koldhale girau || 

&irah krilvottare daityah pddau kritvd tu dakshine || 

* Vdyu-Purdxta» 111.44. 

® Quoted in the District Gazetteer of Gaya, p. 61, from An account of Orissa Proper 
or Cuttack by A. Stirling. 

^ Jajpur in Orissa is popularly known now-a-days as Virajd-kshelra and Varnha* 
kahetra, the sanctity of the place being derived from the presence of the imago of the 
goddess Viraja and that of the Boar incarnation of Vishnu, 
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attain the world of Brahma ; the Viraja hill is the ndhhi or 
intermediate Gay 5 because by offering pinda here one may 
liberate twenty-one generations of one’s forcfath^s ; and 
the Mahendragiri is the pdda or inferior Gaya because by 
offering pinda here one may liberate just seven generations 
of one’s forefathers, ^ the term Gaya being taken to signify 
the sanctified spot or sacred place for the offering of pitida 
for the liberation of departed spirits.* 

!Prom the statement that Kolahala was the giri which 
ran north-west and south-west and on which the body of the 
giant rested at full length with his head on the Gaya range 
of hills, navel on the Viraja hill and feet on the Mahendra- 
giri, the conclusion is irresistible that Kolahala, as known 
to the author of the Gaya-mahatmya, was not the name 
of a particular hill, such as the Brahmayoni, but that of a 
long chain connecting the Gayasira hill with the Viraja 
at Jajpur and the Mahendragiri at KSjamahendri. If so, 
the stated bulk of the giant’s body must to taken to symbo- 
lise not the area over which Buddhism had spread but the 
area in legendary estimate over which the hills composing 
the Kolahala chain were known to have been distributed- 

^ Vdyu-Pvr&x^a, 106 . 84-86 : 

LoJcdh puxtyd Oaydydr/i yt srdddhino Brahmalokagdh | 

Ahrdntani daitya-jatharaiji dharme^a Virajddri'$a ] 

Ndbhikupa-safiitpe tu devf yd Viraja sihitd || 

Tatra piii-dddikarp Jeritvd trihsapia-kulam. uddharet \ 

MdhtndragifiuLd iasya Icfitau pddau sunischalau || 

‘ Tatra pindddikam Ifitvd saptakuldn vddharate vara^ || 

■ Reckoning the Gaya range of hills as the Sira Gaya, in modem times some people 
locate the ndbhi or intermediate Gaya on a hill in Ayodhya (the district of Oudh) 
and the pdda or inferior Gay& on the Chandranath hill at Sitakvn^a in the district of 
Chittagong. The account in the Gaya-mfihatmya contains, however, no justification 
for thiSf 
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The height of one hundred and twenty -five yojams 
and the girth of sixty ydjanas as legendary measurement 
of the giant’s body cannot seriously be taken to denote 
an area covering so wide a space as one from Ealifiga to the 
Himalaya and from Central India to Bengal. The descrip- 
tion in terms of yojmias is indeed far from giving an accurate 
measurement. The GayS-mahatmya definitely says that 
the height of the giant’s body was co-extensive with the 
Kolahala chain connecting the Gayasira hill in the north- 
west with the Mahendragiri in the south-west. For forming 
an idea of the intended space one must take guidance from 
this rather than from the yojanas. 

If, according to the Gaya-mShatmya, the head of the 
giant had not extended beyond the Gaya range of hills, it 
will be preposterous to talk about the extension of the 
intended space from Kalibga to the Himalaya and from 
Central India to Bengal. The Himalaya mountain is far, 
far off, from Gaya, and the expression from Central India 
to Bengal suffers from its extreme vagueness. Obviously, 
the Hindu legend delimits the intended space to a chain of 
hills, the Kolahalagiri, which was believed to have run 
north-west and south-west from Gaya to Rajamahendri 
via Jaipur in Orissa proper. 

If the Gaya-mahatmya were, as presumed by Dr. Mitra, 
a composition of the third or fourth century A.D., it would 
be just to betray one’s ignorance of the history of Buddhism, 
to imagine that the bulk of the giant’s body determined by 
the extension of the Kolahala range of hills might be taken 
to represent the area of that part of India over which 
Buddhism had spread at that time. The suggested date o| 
7 
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composition of the Hindu legend is very nearly the same 
as that of the pilgrimage of Fa Hian. As clearly attested 
by the travels of Fa Hian and such other authentic evidences 
as the commentaries of Buddhaghosha, the Great Chronicle 
of Ceylon, the inscriptions of King A^soka, the numerous 
Buddhist inscriptions of post-Asokan and pre-Gupta dates, 
the manuscript remains of Buddhist literature found in 
E. Turkestan, the various ancient sites of Buddhist stupas, 
monasteries and other sanctuaries and the geJieral traditions 
of the Buddhists, by this time Buddhism had spread not 
only over the whole of India from Kandahiir to Bengal and 
from the foot of the Himalaya to Cape Comorine but also 
over China, Mongolia, Ceylon and Central Asia. If such 
were the expansion of Buddhism at that tiirxe, compared with 
its personification, the giant Gayasura with his monstrous 
body would appear as a mere pigmy. 

If the legendary ^oj'ana-measurement of the giant’s body 
be still pressed as a point of argument, even then the stated 
bulk of 125 yojanas in height and 60 yojanas in girth may 
certainly be shown to be too small to bear comparison with 
the area covered by the expansion of Buddhism. We may 
leave aside the state of things that prevailed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Let us go back to the days 
of King A4oka, to the third century B.C., and ascertain 
what had happened then. In the Second Rock Edict, 
His Sacred Majesty says that at the time when this 
edict was promulgated ho had arranged for two kinds of 
treatment and caused other philanthropic or humanitarian 
works to be done throughout his own dominions as well 
^s in the outlying imconquered tracts including the 
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principalities of five Greek allies in the north-west and 
the countries of Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra 
as far south as Tambapainui or Ceylon. And in the 
Thirteenth Rock Edict, we are told that his instructions 
on the laws and ideals of piety and morality were followed 
both within his own empire and outside it, in the neigh- 
bouring principalities of the five Greek rulers and the 
countries of Chola, Pandya and the rest, all together 
covering a vast space of 600 yajanas (in length as well as 
in breadth).^ In spite of the universal character of 
Asoka’s Dhamma, it cannot be doubted that it was 
mainly inspired by Buddhism in the sense that its 
principles are wholly (!onsistent with tlie teaching of 
Buddli'sm and not wholly inconsistent with the tenets 
other religions then known to him. 

Thus considered in the light of these facts. Dr. Mitra’s 
suggestion regarding the interpretation of the monstrous 
bulk of the giant’s body must be rejected at once as 
utterly fallacious and misleading, the stated height 
of the giant’s body being co-extensive with the length 
of the Kolahala range running north-west and south-west 
from Gaya to Rajamahendri via Jajpur in Orissa proper. 

III. The discussion has reached at last a point where 
we may conveniently face the question as to whether, if at 
all, the Gaya-mahatmya story of Gayasura can be inter- 
preted as an allegory of the triumph of Brahmanism over 
Buddhism, — Brahmanism which is taken by Dr. Mitra 
just as another name for Hinduism. We do not see how 

^ R.E.XIII : Devanawpriyam hitlti (rajavi/ihavanhi) cha savreshu cha arjiieishu a 
shashu pi yoJana-Meshu. 
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this story can bo interpreted in the light of such an allegory, 
there being hardly anything to bear out such a far-fetched 
interpretation as this. The data furnished by the story go 
against all hypothesis of antagonism between Brahmanical 
Hinduism and Buddhism. 

The Hindu Holy Land of Gaya, as defined in the Gaya- 
mahatmya, includes in it Bodh-Gaya, the sacred site of the 
Buddha -image Dharme^vara and the Bo-tree Aivattha. 
The legend enjoins upon each Hindu who undertakes pil- 
grimage to Gaya to visit this holy site and worship the 
Buddha-image and the Bo-tree for the release of the departed 
spirits of his forefathers. From tl»e prescribed formula of 
jp^rayer, it appears that the Bo-tree was viewed as a very 
special object of Worship to the Hindus, it being extolled as 
a living manifestation of the divinity of the Hindu Triad.^ 
If it be argued that even admitting all these data to be 
true, the fact remains that the Gaya-mahatmya story bears 
clear evidence of a sectarian prejudice against Buddhism 
when it relates that the Brahmins of Gaya incurred the 
displeasure of Brahma by conducting the worship of Dharma- 
Dharmesvara at Dharmaranya and receiving fees and gifts 
in return of their service. But it is easy to understand that 
the Gaya-mahatmya explanation for the miseries of the 
Brahmins of Gayi. is far from indicating antagonism between 
Hinduism and Buddhism. The legend definitely mentions 

1 V&su-Puram, 100 . 7 - 29 : 

Namas te Aivattha-rdjdya Brahim-Vishxtu-Sivalmane | 

Bodhi-drumdya karUfi^m pitriv^m tdraigAya chi || 

‘Te asanat kule TndtrivaffUe bdndhavd durgatim gaUt^ | 

Tad darianat sparsandch cha svargaiiip ydniu sd&vaiim || 

Bi'^xUrayavp mayd datUHp Qaydm dgatya vfikshardp | 

Tvad prasdddn tmkapdpdd vimukto 'huffi bhavdniavdt || 
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that the term of the liberal gifts made by Brahma to the 
Brahmins of GayS. was that they must remain satisfied with 
what they received from him and must neither demand 
nor actually accept gifts from any other hand. But they 
being led by greed, conducted the worship of the Buddha- 
image at Bodh-Gaya and accepted fees and gifts in return 
of their service, and for that they were cursed by Brahma 
and deprived of his favours. If one would term it sectarian 
prejudice, this prejudice was not precisely against Buddhism 
but rather against aggrandisement of the privileges which 
Were not originally intended for the Brahmins of Gaya. 
The historical bearing of the explanation is that originally 
the jurisdiction, of the Brahmins of Gaya was limited to 
Brahma-Gay a or Gaya proper and it was considered against 
all laws of fairness and equity that they should go beyond 
their own jurisdiction and enjoy the privileges that were not 
meant for them. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the following two 
allegories are in the immediate background of the magnified 
legend of Gayasura : (1) the Vedic allegory of three strides 
of Vishnu explained by Aurnanabha in the light of three 
stations of the sun during his daily course {samdroham, 
Vishnujiadef Gdya^irasi), and (2) the Pauranic or cosmogonic 
allegory of upheaval of the Kolahala chain of hills in general 
and of the Gaya range in particular by the action of tre- 
mendous natural forces. The first allegory is astronomical 
and the second geological in its main conception. 

Viewed in astronomical perq)ective, the Holy Land of 
Gaya is to present the picture of a cosmographic chart of the 
heaven above with visible representations of its principal 
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dwellers, the sun, the planets and the stars, and with a 
fanciful location of the Milky Way, the three stations of the 
sun in the sky during his daily course and the three stations 
of the sun in the sky during his annual course. The sun on 
the rising point {mmarolmne^ is emblaniatic of childhood, 
the sun in the meridian (Vishnujiade) is ernhlamatic of glori- 
ous youth, and the sun on the vanishing point (Gayasimsi) 
is emblaniatic of old age or death. 

Turning to the the Pauranic or cosmogonic allegory we 
find that the Gaya-mahatmj-n relegates the upheaval of th.e 
Kolahala chain of hills to a remote geologi(;al period called 
Sveta-vardlia-kalpa.^ The lame Kolaliala (“the hill in 
conunotion”) is significant as suggesting that the (hain 
designated by it was believed to have been originally a 
volcanic range. The various hindan or hot springs, many 
of which have now cooled down, may be regarded as proofs 
of thermo-dynamic action.^ There was, as late as the 7th 
century A.D., an active volcano in the adjoining district of 
Monghyr, as will be evident from Hwen Thsang’s descrip- 
tion of the Iliranya-parvata, identified by Beal with the 
Monghyr hill (Modagiri, Mudgagiri) : “By the side of the 
capital and bordering on the Ganges river is the Hira'nya 
(I-lan-na) mountain, from which is belched forth masses 


^ Vdyu-Puraxbat 105. 7 ; 

Svetakal'pe tu V drake Gayo ydgam akdrayai | 

Cf. The geological account in the District Gazetteer of Gaya, pp. 9-10 : “ The greater 
part of the district is occupied by the Gangetic alluvium, but older rocks rise above 
tb level chiefly in the south and east. These rocks are composed for the most part of a 
foliated gneiss, consisting of a great variety of crystalline rocks forming parallel bands 
and known in the geological nomenclature of India as the Bengal gneiss, a subdivision 
of the Archaean system which contains the tddest rocks of the earth’s crust.” 

* C. District Gazetteer of Monghyr, p. 5 and p. 29, for expert opinion on the point. 
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of smoke and vapour which obscure the light of the sun 
and moon. From old time till now Rishis and saints have 
come here in succession to repose their spirits. Now there 
is a Deva temple here, in which they still follow their rules 
handed down to them.”^ 

While by volcanic action or by the action of some tre- 
mendous natural forces the Kolahala chain of hills struggled 
hard to rise up above the ordinary level of the earth aspiring, 
so to speak, to reach up the highest heaven, these were 
prevented from rising up beyond a certain low heiglit, being 
]n-esscd down, as it wore, by the dead-weight of a massive 
block of stone placed on their summit The largest and 
heaviest of these blocks was the Dharmaiiila or the Stone 
of Virtue, a curious prodigy of nature whicli appeared on the 
summit of the Gayasira hill proper and supplied afterwards 
the material for carving the numerous foot-prints, emblems 
and statues of th.e deities worshipped at Gaya. Dharma- 
pala, the author of the Udaiia-Commentary, records that 
there was on the Gayasira hill a huge block of stor e which 
resembled in shape the crown of an elephant and afforded 
scats for a thousand persons.® 

^ Beal’s BuddhUt Records of the Western Worlds Vol. II, p. 187. The author of the 
District Gazetteer o( Momjhyr observes, on p. 5 : “The Kharagpur Hills contain several 
hot springs, situated near Kachu, at Sringirikh, Bhimbandh, Rishikund, Bhaduria 
Hil], Sitakund, and, close to the place last named, at Bordc and Bainsa Hill. They are 
l>robably due to a doep-seatod thermo-dynamic action, and it is interesting to find 
liistorio testimony to the former existence in this region of an active volcano.” “Nearly 
all these springs,” writes Col. Waddell (JASB, old series, Vol. LIX, Part 11), “are 
worshipped by the Hindu and semi-aboriginal villagers in the vicinity ; for these 
strange outbursts of heated waters boiling up cauldron-like and wreathed in clouds 
of vapour are regarded by them as supernatural phenomena and especial expression 
of the presence of a deity.\ 

* C/ddna-Fatitiuna, Siamese edition, p. 95 ; Tatlha aUki elo pitbbalo Gayasisa^na- 
mako yaUha hatthikumbha-sadise piljhi^asaT^e bhikkhusahassassa okdso fioti. 
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One may try to form some idea of the general appearance 
of the Gaya^ira hill proper with the massive block of stone 
on its top with the aid of the following account of Kauadol 
hill, situated nearly one mile to the south-west of the Barabar 
hills : 

,‘It (rises) abruptly from the plains to the height of 
about 500 feet ; it is formed entirely of huge masses of 
granite piled precipitously one above the other, and is 
crowned by a gigantic block of stone, which is inaccessible. 
It is said that this pinnacle was topped by another (rockirg) 
block which was perfectly balanced.”^ 

It is interesting indeed to find that the Pretalila hill 
which bears the general form of other hills of Gaya has on 
its top a boulder of appreciable size appearing in its shape 
like a sitting elephant. 

All these considerations may suffice to show that the 
allegory of the triumph of Brahmanical Hinduism over 
Buddhism is out of the question. The Vedic allegorj'' of the 
three strides of Vishnu as explained by Aurnanabha and 
the Pauranic allegory of the upheaval of the granite hills 
of the Kolahala chain by volcanic action lie at the back of 
the Gaya-mahatmya story of Gayasura. 

7. CRITICISM OP O’MALLEY’S COUNTER-THEORY 

We cannot but welcome Mr. O’Malley’s suggestion that 
the Worship bound up with the Gayawals represents an 
amalgamation with the popular demonolatry which preceded 
Brhmanism and has co-existed with it.” The updiot 

» (Htfriet Gazetteer of Gay&, p. 227 . 
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of it is that the history of this demonolatry representing 
the beliefs and cults of the alwriginal peoples who lived in 
Magadha is not only pre-Buddhistic but pre-Brahmanic. 
As a suggestion for future investigations, it is alright. But 
the crux is — can this be deduced from the data yielded by 
the Eulogium of Gaya? Would it be right at all to presume 
on the evidence of this later legendary Eulogium that Yama 
who prominently figures as a god of the Vedic pantheon 
was a pro-Vedic aboriginal deity? We have already shown 
that Mr, O’Malley’s suggestion is based on misinterpretation 
of certain verses in the Gaya-mahatmya {ante, p. 31). The 
inferior position of the Dhamis representing a special section 
of the Brahmins of Gaya who officiate as priests at five 
vedis, specially sacred to Yama, does not prove the case. 
There is nothing to show that they are descendants of almri- 
ginal priests. 

8 . ANTIQUITY OF THE GAYA-MAHATMYA 

There is a sharp difEerenco of opinion regarding the 
antiquity of the Eulogium of Gaya in the form in which it 
is presented in the concluding section of the Vayu-PurSna. 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra places its date of composition in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and definitely assigns 
it to the third or fourth century A.D. Mr. O’Malley, on 
the other hand, inclines to regard it as a legend invented 
probably in the fourteenth or fifteenth century A.D. They 
have nothing whatever to say regarding the date of composi- 
tion of the Agni-PurSna vetsion or of the version which 
may be traced in the Mahabh5rata, the RamSyana and the 
numerous Smriti-compilations, 

8 
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Confining our observations to the Vayii-Purana version, 
it is difficult to agree with Dr. Mitra in assigning it to early 
centuries of the Christian era, and to differ materially from 
Mr. O’Malley who regards the legend as an invention of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century A.D. It will, however, 
be noticed that the data upon which Mr. O’Malley bases 
his opinion are su^estive but not sufficiently convincing. 
The data relied upon by him are these : (1) that the 
Gayawals whose claim to pre-eminence among the Brahmins 
rests on the sole scriptural authority of the Vayu-Purana 
version of the Gaya-mahatmya “profess as their religion the 
Vaishnayism established by the Dravida Brahmana, MSdhav- 
acharyya, in southern India, during the fourteenth century 
A.D. and acknowledge as their spiritual head the Mahant of 
Hari Narasimhapura, a connection still kept up and (2) 
that in the opinion of Prof. Hara Prasad Sastri “five or six 
centuries ago Gaya, as a place of pilgrimage was in compara- 
tive obscurity.” 

Prof. Kara Prasad Sastri’s opinion cannot be mistaken 
for “the universal opinion” in India, especially when it is 
based upon the quotation of a certain Sanskrit verse con- 
taining an enumeration of certain recognized Hindu holy 
places that excludes Gaya. The omission of Gaya from a 
particular list is, after all, an argummtum ad silentio, upon 
which nothing can be definitely built. Similarly the simple 
tact that the Gaya-mahatmya in the Vayn-Purana is the 
scriptural authority of the Gayawals and the Gayawals 
themselves profess the Vaishnavism of Madhavacharyya 
who flourished in the fourteenth century is not enough by 
itself to prove that the Eulogium was a composition of the 
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fourteenth century, there being nothing explicit or implicit 
in the Eulogium itself to indicate a connection of the GayawSls 
with the Vaishnavism of MadhavachSryya. If the com- 
parative modernity of the Eulogium in the Vayu or the 
Agni Purana is to be proved, it must be proved on data 
other than those brought forward by Mr. O’Malley. What 
arc these new data? 

(1) The Gaya-mShatniya, as we have seen, distinguishes 
three stages of manifestation of the existence of Vishnu, 
the mace-bearer : (1) avyaJUa, undeterminate or potential as 
exemplified by the rocky materials ; (2) vyaJUdvyakta, senii- 
determinate or merely suggestive as represented by the' 
footprints ; and (3) vyakta, fully determinate or ic6nic as 
represented by the various images set up as objects of 
veneration. These three stages of manifestation of the 
existence of the deity of Gaya may be historically intCT- 
preted as indicative of three successive periods of the life of 
Gaya as the Holy Land of the Hindus : — 

(1) the first or earliest period when the rocky hills a;hd 

peaks and the hill-streams alone were venerated 
as sacred objects, that is to say, when Gaya 
proper presented a scene of pure nature-worship ; 

(2) the second or middle period when the human 

footprints and phallic signs carved in stone 
constituted the objects of worship as symbols 
of the holy presence and living recollections of 
the time-honoured divine personalities ; and 

(3) the third or last period when idols came to be 

added for worship as typified human forms 
of the Divinity. 
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Inasmuch as the GayS-mahatinya gives an account of all 
these three stages, it must have been posterior to the time 
when the final stage in the process of manifestation had 
been reached. But we are still groping in the dark as to 
when the iconic stage was reached and consummated, when, 
in other words, various images, even including those of 
Sakta worship (Phalgu-Chandl, Smasanakshi, and the rest) 
had been installed in different shrines or temples. 

(2) It is conclusive from the internal evidence of the 
Eulogium of Gaya that when it was composed in its later 
legerdary form and as a propagandist manual, all classes 
of Hindu deities, Vedic, Saiva, Vaishnava, Saura, Gana- 
patya and Sakta, came to be worshipped in tbeir diverse 
iconic representations in the sanctuaries scattered over 
Brahma-Gay a. The presiding deity was, of course, Vishnu, 
the supremo deity of the \aishnavas, adored in his mace- 
bearing aspect, as Gadadhara. It would be idle to imagine 
that tl\e images as worshipped were not installed in some 
shrines or temples erected for them. The erection of shrines 
or temples would be unnecessary only where some such 
convenient recesses, structures or edifices as the cave- 
dwellings in the Barabar and the Nagarjuni Iiills were found 
already in existence, Happily we have opigraphic evidence 
to show that the shrines or temples were built along with 
the installation of the images. We can make bold to main- 
tain that none of the temples and images at Gaya pioptr 
wer( built prior to the times of the Palas of Bengal. As 
proved by the inscriptions, the temples of Janardana^ and 

The inscription was discovered in the Krish^ia-Dvarika temple in the city of 
Gaya. See the Gauia-lekha-viala, pp. 111 - 115 . 
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Oadadhara^ were built by Visvaditya, son of Sudraka aiul 
grandson of Paritosha, in the 16th regnal year of King 
Nayapaladeva who died in 1045 A.D.,® and the temples of 
Vatesa and Prapitamahesvara were built by the piety of 
tlie same Visvaditya just in the 5th regnal year of Vigraha- 
pala III* whose date is certainly subsequent to that of 
Kayapaladeva. “ An undated b'ansktit inscription of Yaksha- 
pala, son of Visvaditya and grandson of Sudraka, written 
in “a kind of Devanagari, which appears to have been 
current in the 12th century A.D..”® records that he “caused 
to bo made an image of the Sun-god called Maun Mitya, a 
phallic symbol of Siva called Sahasraliiiga, an imago of 
Narayana, lord of Kamala, a phallic symbol of Siva called 
Dvistomesvara, another phallic symbol of Siva called 
Phalgtmatha, an image of the Sun-god called Vijayaditya, 
and another phallic symbol of Siva called the god Kedara 
along with temples erected to servo as abodes for the res- 
pective deities; and (that) he likewise caused the famous 
Uttaramanasa (tank) to be excavated and (established) a 
hall of charity on the site of the Akshaya-vata.”* If wo 

^ The iiiscriptiuii was discovered inside the toiuplo of Narasiirihadova built uii 
the courtyard of the temple of Gadadhara. See the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society 
of Benyal, Vol. V, p. 78. 

2 R. D. Banerji’s Bangalar Itihw, Part I, p. 262. 

® The inscription was discovered at the foot of the Akshaya-vata at Gaya. Seo 
the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, pp. 81-82. Vatesa and Prapita- 
maheAvara are two different representations of Sivalihga. 

* See R. D. Banerji’s Bangalar Itihas, Part I, p. 202, for the chronology of the 
Pala kings. 

® lA, 1887, Vol. XVI, A Qaya inscri^ion of Yakshapdla edited by F. Kiclhorn, 
p. 63. 

• lA, 1887, Vol. XVI, p. 65, verso 12 ; 

Maanddiiya-Salmrailihga-Kamdldrdhditgiiia-Nardyav^a-Dvistomesmra-Phalgumtka- 

Vijaydditydhvdy(t7idm hriii [ 
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allow a margin of two or three centuries for the later images 
and temples mentioned in the Gaya-mahatmya, its date 
of composition cannot ho placed earlier than the 13th or the 
14th century A.D. 

(3) The Gaya-mShatmya description of the position 
of the Brahmins of Gay5 is historically important as clearly 
showing that when it was composed, the Holy Land of 
Gaya lost its pristine glory ,and that the Brahmins had 
fallen on evil days, in consequence of which they 
became absolutely dependent for their livelihood on the 
income from the pilgrims {(irthopajmka). This fact may 
well explain how a semi-romantic propagandist manual, 
such as this later legendary Eulogium, became a great 
desideratum for lieighteiiing the popularity of GayS as a 
place of high sanctity, particularly as the place for offering 
oblations for the release of the departed spirits. 

Although the causes are yet unknown, certain it is that 
when the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian visited GayS, in the 
b^inning of the 5th century A.D., all within this cily was 

da-prdsddam aohikarad divinhaddm Keddra-dtvmya cha hhydtmyoUarmimiaaasya 
khanane sailrain chdkshaye || 

iVof. Kiclhorn’s translation of tliis inscrix^tion appears faulty and in places quite 
misleading. His rendering is : “The wise (prince) caused to bo built a temple of the 
inhabitants of heaven called Maunaditya, Sahasraliiiga, Kamala, ArdhAnglna, Kara- 
ya^a, Dvistomefivara, Phalgunatha and Vijayaditya, and of the god Kedara; ho 
likewise had the famous Uttaramanasa (tank) dug and (established) a hall of ohaiityi 
to last for ever/* It will bo at once seen that his translation has missed the force of 
the expression sa-prdadda-diviahaddm which literally means “together with a temple 
which is an abode of the gods.” Similarly it errs in construing the word Kowuldf^ 
dhAt^iv^a-NdrdyajjLa as containing the names of three different deities : Kamala> 
Ardh&Agiua and Naraya^a. To render the word Akahaye, which is in the locative* 
**to last for ever” is to commit an error excusable neither by the rules of grammar 
nor by the traditional fame of the Undying Banyan. The verso 14 of Oh. 96 of the 
Vanaparva of the Mahabliarata may claim to clear the whole point at issue : 

Akahaye devayajane akahayaf/i yatra vai pihalmi. 
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“desolate and desert,”^ and even subsequently when the 
great Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang visited the same city 
in the 7th century A.D., it had “but few inhabitants.” 
There were at that time “about one thousand families of 
Brahmans only” who claimed their descent from a Rishi, 
who were not regarded by the reigning king “as vassals” 
and whom “the people everywhere highly respected”.® 
Such a deplorable state of things must have continued 
down into the 10th century A.D., otherwise the inscriptions 
recording the erection of some of the earliest and most 
important among the existing temples and images and the 
excavation of the Uttaramanasa tank during the reign of 
NayapSladeva, Vigrahapala III and YakhsapSla in the 
11th century A.D. and thereafter would be altogether mean- 
ingless. If the evidence of these inscriptions is worth any- 
thing, it serves only to prove that the history of the present 
city of Gaya with its numerous images and sanctuaries 
goes back to the reign of King Nayapaladeva but not earlier 
in anv way. 

Nov keeping in view all these three facts, namely, the 
lost glory of Gaya, the miseries cf the Gaya Brahmins and 
the re-emergence of Gaya into a far-famed place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, as clearly set forth in the Gaya-mahStraya, 
the date of its composition cannot but be posterior to the 
reign of the Palas of Bengal. 

(4) The Gaya-mahatmya says that the Brahmins of 
Gaya brought down the curse of Brahma on them when 
they being led by greed, went out of their jurisdiction to 

^ Beal’s Bvddhiat Bteorda of the Western World, Vol I, p. Ixi. 

* Peal’s Bvddhiet Bteorda, Yol. 11. p. 113, 
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officiate as priests at the worship of the Buddha-image 
called Dharma-Dharmesvara and installed at DharmS,- 
ranya or Bodh-Gaya,, 

If the Gaya-mahatmya, as presumed by Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra, wore a composition of the 3rd or the 4th century 
A.D., it is impossible to imagine that the Brahmins of Gaya 
would be either allowed or required to conduct the worship 
of the Buddha-image. For it is equally proved by the 
inscriptions as well as the itinerary accounts of Fa-Hian 
and Hwen Thsang that Bodh-Gaya was in the height of 
its glory as a Holy Land of the Buddhists, there having 
been three powerful samgMrdmas or monasteries to take 
care of Buddhist worship and look after the Buddhist shrines 
of the locality. The services of the Gaya Brahmins would 
be needed only at the time when there were none among 
the Buddhists themselves to guard their own shrines, that 
is to say, when Buddhism was in complete decay. And 
such a state of things could not bo possible before irruption 
of destructive forces of Islam signalised by Bukhtear’s 
conquest of Bengal in the last quarter of the 12th century. 

Thus all the evidences, whether epigraphic or otherwise, 
point to the same conclusion, viz., that the Gaya-mah5.tmya 
as a propagandist manual of the Gayawal Brahmins cannot 
be regarded as dating anterior to the 13th or 14th century 
A.D. 

Though with resrard to tne Gaya-mahatmya in the Vayu 
and the Agni Pur anas wc are compelled to reject the date 
proposed by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, it will be worth while 
to consider whether the suggested date is applicable to an 
earlier version of the Gaya-mahatmya which is embodied 
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in the Mahabharata, and the traces of which can be found 
in certain verses of the Ramayana and the late works on 
Smriti. It will bo important at the same time to enquire 
whether and how far it can be established that previous 
to the full iconic stage of manifestation of the divinity 
of Gaya there was an earlier stage which was merely sugges- 
tive or semi-iconic. 

8. EARLIER VERSION OF THE GAYA-MAHATMYA 

We have been on the look out for an earlier version of the 
Eulogium which is expected to present a picture of Gaya 
proper when it had not outlived the semi -iconic or suggestive 
stage. For a knowledge of the contents of the ( arlier version 
we have to depend mainly upon two chapters, chapters 84 
and 96, of the Vanaparva forming the third book oi the 
Mahabharata. But before we actually deal with the Maha- 
bharata account of the Hindu Holy Land, we may do well 
to briefly review the references to Gaya in the Ramayana 
and some of the works on Snqiti. 

It will be noticed that in a prose passage representing 
the oldest stratum of the Vishnu-samhita, Ch. 85, Pushkara 
and Gaya have been specified as the tw*o places for per- 
forming funeral obsequies of imperishable results, and Gaya 
proper is represented by the GayaSirsha hill, the Akshaya- 
vata (Undying Banyan), the Vishnupada (Vishnu’s foot- 
print) and the Phalgutirtha (bathing ghat of the Fhalgu 
river). ^ Even in the verse-portion Gaya proper has been 

^ VUhxku-santhUHt Ch. 85 : 

Aiha Pushhareshvakahaya^dddhamf ^vam eva OayMr^he, Akahayavafe, 

Viahttupade, Phalgvttrihe. 

9 
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represented by the Gayasirsha hill and the Akshaya-vata.’^ 
And neither in the prose passage nor in the verses is there 
any mention, implied or explicit, of images or temples.® 
The Usana-samhita, Ch. 3, mentions the Varaha hill 
(sanie as the' Viraja hill of the Vayu Purana) and 
Gaya as places for funeral obsequies, according preference 
to Gaya.® The Katyayana-samhita, Ch. 3, quotes certain 
expert views recognising the high sanctity of Gaya as one 
of .the fitting places for offering the cakes of rice {jpi'nd^dam) 
to the departed souls. * The Samkha-samhita, Ch. 14, 
mentions Gayakshetra, Prabhasa, Pushkara, PraySga, Nai- 
misharanya, the banks of the Ganges and the Yamuna), 
Vamara-kantaka and the banks of the Narmada and the 
Gaya riVer as the principal places for offering oblations.* 
The Atri-samhita,® the Likhita-samhita,’ the Vasishtha* 

■ Ch. 85, verse 60 : 

Gay^lriike Vafe sraddha7n. 

. Yishvu-sa^nhitd; Ch. 85, verses 06-67 : 

Apijdyate so* smdkatfi kule kaschin naroitainah | . ’ 

Gaydiirshe Vate hdddhaip yo nah kurydt samdhitah\\ (jQ 

® Umna-aainhitd, Ch. S, YersQS 132-IS3 : 

Gaydfp prapydnuahafigena yadi Sraddharp samdeharet | • 

‘ tdntdh pitaras tena, sa yati paraimm gatim |1 
.. . Vdrdha-parvate chaiva Qaydn chaivn vUesh(^tah,\ 

* Kdiydyana-Sanihitd, Ch. 3, verse 9 : 

Prddhdnyani pii^addnasya Jcechid dhur maiiishiftah | 

Oayddau pMamdtrasya diyamdtrasya diyamdndtvadarsandt It ‘ 

* iSamkha-sarfihitd, Ch. 14, versos 1-2 : 

Tad daddti Gaydkshetre Prabhdse Pushhare *pi cha 1 

. Praydge Naimishdrat^ye sarvamhian tarn uchyate || 

Qaiigd-Yamunaijos tire tirthe Vdmarakav^take ] 

Narmaduydni Qayd4ire sarvamdnan tarn uchyate I| 

. verse 56 : 

Kdiidcahati pitaraK sarve narakdntarabhiravah | 

Qaydfn ydsyati yah pulrab^ sa nos trdtd bhavishyati [| 
i', lAlchitarSamUtd, verses 12.-13 : . 

Qaydbire tu ydt kiiiehin ndmnd pii^arp tu nirvapet, | . . . 
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sarphita^ and the Yajfiavalkya-samhita,® however, recognise 
Gaya or Gayakshetra alone as the place for such a funeral 
function, and the same holds good also in the case of the 
Ramayana, Ayodiiyakanda, Canto 107.® It is interesting 
' to observe that the Ramayana and the U^ana-samhita 
Lave sought to heighten the importance of Gaya as such 
a place by the citation of a versified saying of traditional 
fame,* which reads as follows : — 

Eshiavyd hahamif, putrd gumvanto^ hdhuimtd}}, \ * 
teshdm vai' samavetdndm api ka^chid Gaydm vrajet H* 
“A man should desire to have many sons (on descendants), 
gifted with qualities and learned in the hope that at least 
one of them may perchance go on pilgrimage to Gaya.” 

The common point in all these stray references is that 
in all of them the importance of Gaya or Gayakshetra has 
been extolled as a place for performing funeral obsequies 
and offering cakes of rice for the release of the departed 

narakastho divarfi yati, svargastho rnokaham dpnuyat || 

Aimano vd jparaaydpi Qaydhaheirc yatas tataft | 

yan ndmnd pdtayet piiu4o>W> tan% nayed Brahma4d6vatam || 

^ Vasisfha-darjiihita, Ch. 22 : 

Nandanti pitaras iasya suvrisMair iva karshakdh | 
yad Qaydsiho daddtyannarn pitaras tena putrintah^ |] 

® Ydjnavalkya-safnhitd, Ch. I, verse 261 : 

Yad daddti Oaydathak cha aarvaimnan tarn uchyaie | 
iathd varahdtrayodaaydni Maghdau cha na aamsayah || 

® Bdmdyamt Ayodhyaka^i^a, Canto 107, verses 11-13. 

* Rdmdyai^a, Ayodhydkdn4a, Canto 107, verso 11 ; 

SrUyate dhimatd tdta krutir g%td yaaaavind | 

Vaana-sanihitd, 3, verse 130 : 

Odyanti gdtkd te aarve Hrtayanti mamahii^alt || 

•, ’ Uiana-aairihitd, Ch. 3, verse 131, reads ^lavanto guvanvitd and teahan tu, 

^ VUhvM^aanthitd, Ch. 85, verse 67, Likhiia-aaiphiXdt verse 11, give a different 
reading, which tallies rather with that in the Great Epic : 

EaMavyd hahavah^ putrd yadyapako Oaydrp vrajet | 
yajeta vdavamedhena nildni vd vrieham utarijet || 
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souls. In the Eamayana alone, the high sanctity of Gaya 
has been accounted for by the great sacrifice performed by 
Gaya^ who has been represented in the Gaya-mahatmya 
as “King Gaya” and in the Mahabharata as “a royal sage 
(rajarshi).” Those references are conspicuous by the absence 
of the legends of Gay3.sura, GadSsura and DharfirasilS of 
the later fable. Another common feature discernible in 
these references is that Gaya or Gayakshetra alluded to 
is undoubtedly limited to Brahma-Gaya by the express 
mention of such prominent objects as the Gaya4ira or Gaya- 
sirsha hill, the Akshaya-vata, the Vishnupada and the 
Phalgu-tirtha, and by the omission of all objects signifying 
Bodh-Gaya. It is important to note that Gadadhara as 
the main deity of Gaya finds no mention save in the solitary 
verse of the Atri-samhita which must be synchronous with 
or subsequent to the full iconic conception of Vishnu as 
mace-bearer. In spite of the fact that the substitution of 
deva-Gadddhara for Vishnupada signifies the development 
of the iconic stage, we cannot but connect the reference 
in the Atri-samhita with those aforesaid for the simple 
reason that it has for its objective Brahma-Gaya 
and Brahma-Gaya alone, which it has represented by 
the Phalgutirtha, GadSdhara, the iconic form of Vishnu, 
and the Gaya^irsha hill.* Lastly, from a comparative 
study of the various references we can clearly envisage a 
gradual process of centralisation of the place for funeral 

^ Ramayamt Ayodhyakaiicjia, Canto 107, verse 11 : 

Oayena yajamanena Oayeahveva pitrhi prati U 
* Atri-sanihUa, verse 57 : 

Phdlyu-tirthe varafi andtva dfiahlva devayi Qadadharavt [ 

GaydSfrshdffi paddkmmya mvchyafe Brahviahatyayd || 
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function at Gaya from a good number of such other 
centres/ 

The ground is now prepared to examine and evaluate 
the text of the earlier Eulogium as it is presented in the 
Vanaparva of the Mahabharata, Chapters 84 and 95. It is 
needless to point out here that the aphorisms of Panini 
and the Grihya-Sutra of Asvalayana clearly presuppose the 
Vaisampayana recension of the Mahabharata, whereas the 
one for our authority is the SautI or Pauraniki version 
which ranges in date between the Maurya and the Gupta 
times, the lower limit being fixable by the Koh copper-plate 
at the 6th century of the Christian era. We are tempted 
to reproduce below the text both in original and in transla- 
tion as we venture to think that long before the composition 
of the propagandist Gaya-mahatmya in the Puranas, there 
already had been in existence a Eulogium at once complete 
and far simpler in conception and composition. It may, 
however, be observed from the distribution of the version 
in two separate chapters of the Great Epic, that the earlier 
version of the Eulogium consisted of two sections designed 
to bring out two somewhat different aspects of the same 
theme. 

“ Prayaga whicli is placed in the Saiikha-mvihita, Ch. 14, verses 1-2, on a par 
with Gayakshetra and other places of sanctity recognised as centres for funeral func- 
tion has been distinguished in the Uiam-samkHa, Ch. 3, verse 130 as the fitting place 
for death : 

Gaydyam ahhaya-irdddhaW'f Praydge marav^dduku | 
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SECTION I 
a. TEXT 

Mbh. Vanaparva, Ch. 84, Vs. 82-103 : 

Tato Gayam saniasadya brahniachari samabitab I 
asvamedham avapnoti kulanchaiva samuddharet || 82 
Tatrakshayavato nama trisku lokeshu vi^rutah | 
tatra dattam pityibhyas tu bbavatyakshayam uchyate || 83 
Mahanadyam upaspri^ya tarpayet pitridevata | 
aksbayan prapnuyal lokS^n kulanchaiva samuddhaietJI 84 
Tato Br§.hniasaram gantva Dharmaranyopa^bhitam | 
Brahmalokam avapnoti piabhatam eva fiaivaiim || 86 
Brahmana tatra sarasi yupasiesthah samucchritah | 

Yupam pradakshinam kyitva vajapeyam phalam labhet H 86 
Tato gachcheta rajendra Dhenukam lokavi^rutam | 
ekaratroshito rajan prayacchet Tila-dhenukam || 87 
Sarvapapavi4uddhatma Somalokam vrajet dhruvam J 
tatra cihnam mahad rajan adyapi hi na samfiayah II 88 
Kapha sahavatsa vai parvate vicharatynta | 
savatsaya padanyasya driSyante’ dyapi Bharata || 89 
TeshupaspriSya rajendra padeshu nripasattama | 

Yat kinchid a Subham karmam tat prana syati Bh§iata || 90 
Tato Gridhravatam gachchet sthanam devasya Sulinah 1 
snayita bhasmana tatra safigamya vfishabha-dhvajam || 91 
BrShmanena bhavech chirnam vratam dvadaSavSrshikam | 
itareshan tu varnanatn ^rvapapam prana Syati || 92 
Udyantan cha tato gachchet parvatam Gitanaditam | 
SAvitryas tu padam tatra driSyate Bhaiatarshabha || 93 
Tatra Sandhyam up§sita brahmanah aamSitavratah 1 
tena hyupasta bhavati sandhya dvadaSavSrshiki || 94 
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Yonidvaran cha tai^raiva visrutam Bharatarshabha j 
tatr&bhigamya muchyeta pumsbo yoni-sankatat || 95 
Krishna- Suklavubhau pakshau GayaySmyo vasen narab | 
punStya saptamam rajan kulam nastyatra sam4ayah 1| 96 
Eshtavya bahavab putra yadyapeko Gayam vrajet | 
yajeta vaivamedhena nilam va vrisham utsrijet 1| 97 
Tato Phalgum vrajet rajains tirthasevl naTadhipa | 
asvamedham avapnoti siddhin cba mahatim vrajet I| 98 
Tato.gaccheta rajendra Dharmaprastham samahitah | 
Tatra kupodakam pltva tatah.snatah Snchis'tatha | 
pitirin devarns tu santarpya muktapapodivam vrajet ||100 
MataAgasya^amas tatra maharsher bhavitatmanah | 
tampravi^yaiSramam 4rTmach chhrama^ka-vina^aram |1 101 
Gavamayanayajnasya phalam prapnoti manavah | 
Bharmamtatrabhisamsprifiya vajimedham avapnuyat || 102 
Tato gachciieta rajendra Biahmasthaiiam anuttaraam | 
tatrabhigainya rajendra Brahmanam pnrnshar^abha | 
rajasuyaivalnedbabhy am phalam vindanti manavah || 103 


b. TRANSLATION 

82. The devout pilgrim as he reaches Gaya, pure in 
conduct and absorbed in thought, earns the merit of horse- 
^crifice and emancipates the line of his forefathers. 

83. There at the foot of the Undying Banyan of three- 
world-fame an offering to tb,e departed paternal spirits 
ipeans to him a harvest of imperishable kind. 

84. At the bed of t^e Mahanadihe should offer oblations 
to t^e 4ea;d ancestoifi wth its waters so as to ensure himself 
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the eternal kingdom of heaven and to rescue the line of his 
descent as well. 

85. Next to repair to the tank Brabmasara beautified 
by the outskirting sylvan expanse of Dharmflranya in order 
to cherish the Brahmaloka as sure as the dawn of dav follows 

ft/ 

the flight of night. 

86, The great sacriflcial post raised aloft by Brahma 
(Brahma-yupa) and standirg by the same tank the pilgrim 
should go round about so that the result of vajapeya 
(horse-saorifice) may be his. 

87-88. Thereafter, 0 lord of kings ! the devout one 
should walk to and stay a night at the renowned region of 
Dhenuka. Thence he should proceed to Tila-dhenuka where, 
0 lord of kings ! the prominent marks can undoubtedly 
be traced even to this day, and in consequence he inevitably 
enteris the Somaloka with a mind purged of all sins. 

89-90. The milch-cow Kapila ranged the very hill with 
her calf and her hoofmarks along with her calf’s may be 
discerned there, 0 king ! even now. And a touch of these 
rocky impressions would, 0 the best of sovereigns ! com- 
pletely destroy efiects of any human misdeed. 

91-92. Then he must journey to the foot of Gyidhravata 
(the banyan tree marking approach to the Gpidhrakuta hill), 
the holy site of the god Siva, the holder of the trident. Then 
going near the figure of the Bull, he shall besmear it with 
ashes. In the case of Brahmins the result thereof is the 
merit of observing the sacrificial rite which lasts for twelve 
years ; and in the case of other castes, it is the end of all sins. 

93-94. The pilgrim then, 0 lord of kings ! visits the hills 
Udyanta and Gitanadita where the site for the observance 
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of Savitei can be seen. There the Brahmin, given to reli- 
gious rites, should invoke Sandhya,- a highly meritorious 
act which bears the fruit of twelve yoars’ similar practice 
elsewhere. 

96. There is then the famed Yonidvara (Brahmayoni, 
the Passage of the Womb). When a man passing through 
it succeeds in coming out, he escapes from the danger of 
rebirth. 

96. The man who resides at Gaya during both the dark 
half and bright half of the lunar month ministers forsooth, 
0 lord ! to the pleasure of the dead forefathers back to the 
seventh generation. 

97. A person should desire to have many sons (or 
descendants) in the hope that at least one of them may 
perchance undertake pilgrimage to Gaya, or perform the 
horse-sacrifice, or set at liberty a bull of blue cem- 
plexion. 

98. Then, 0 lord of men, the pilgrim should Wend liis 
way to the Phalgu river to obtain the result of horse-sacrifice 
and to attain fulfilment of his objective. 

99. Thereafter with all solemnity he should go to 
Dharmaprastha (the holy site of Dharma) where, 0 great 
king Yudhishthira, virtue ever reigns, and where he should 
dri nk the water of the well and bathe in the same and there- 
by get sanctified to offer oblations to the spirits of the fore- 
fathers. Freed from all sin, he then journeys into heaven. 

101-102. There (at Dharmaprastha) stands the hermit- 
age of the high-souled great sage Mataftga. On entering 
into that hermitage, 0 graceful king ! men’s fatigue and 
sorrow all come to an end, and they obtain the result of 
10 
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cow-sacrifice. From a holy touch of Dhaima (the Buddha- 
image) there accrues to them the benefit of horse-sawifice. 

103. The pilgrim should at last go, 0 lord of hii gs ! 
to Brahmasthana (the holy site of Brahma) of unsurpassed 
fame, and thereby enjoy the fruit of Rajasuya and 
A^vamcdha sacrifices. 


SECTION II 
a. TEXT 

Mbh. Vanaparva, Ch. 95, Vs. 9-29: 

Rajarshina punyakrita Gayenanupamadyutc ] 
nago Gayaiiro yatra punya chaiva Mahanadi* 1| 9 
Vaniramalini ramya nadi-pulira-^obhitS | 
divyam pavitrakutan cha pavitram dharanidharam |1 10 
Rishijush tarn supunyam tat tTrtham Brahma sarottair am 1 
Agastyo bhagavan yatra gato Vaivasvatam prati |1 11 
Uvasa cha svayam tatra Dharmarajah sanatanali | 
sarvasam saritan chaiva samudbhedo vi^ampate || 12 
Yatra sannihito nityam mahadevah pinakadhyik | 
tatra te Pandava virah chaturmasyais tad ejire || 13 
l^ishiyajnena mahata yatr&kshayavato niahan | 

Akshaye devayajane akshayam yatra vai phalam || 14 
Te tu tatropavasams tu chakrur nischitamaras5h | 
brShmanas tatra ^atasah samajegmus tapodhanab || 16 
Chaturmasyenayajanta arshena vidhiua tada | 
tatra vidya-tapo-vriddha brahmana Vedaparagah j 
Katham prachakrire punyam sadasistha mahatmanSm || 16 

' Another reading is — Phalgu nama mahanadi. 
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Tatra vidya-viata-snatah kaumaram vratam Ssthitah ) 
Saraatho’ kathayad rajan amurtarayasam Gayam || 17 
Amurtarayasah putro Gayo rSjaTshisattamah | 
pimyani yasya karmani tani me ^rinu Bharata || 18 
Yasya yajuo babhuveha bahvanno bahu daksbinah | 
yatr&nna-parvata rajan sataso’ tha sahasraiSah |1 19 
Gbritakulyas clia Dadhnas cba nadyo bahui^atas tatba | 
vyafijananam pravahas cba mabarhanam sabasrasab H 20 
Ahanyabani cbapyevam yachatam sampradiyate ] 
anye cba brabmana rajan bbnnjate’ imam susamskritam || 21 
Tatra vai daksbina-kale Brabmagbosbo divara gatah J 
nacba prajnayate kincbid Brabma^abdena Bbarata || 22 
Punyena cbarata rajan bbuddisah kbam nabbas tatba ) 
apilrnam asid sabdera tad&pyasit mabadbbutam || 23 
Yatra <«ma gatba giiyanti manusbya Bbaratarsbabba | 
aimapanaih ^ubbais triptva de^ dese snvarcbasah || 24 
Gayasya yajnc ke tvadya pranino bboktum ipsavah | 
tatra bbojana-sishtasya parvatab pancbavimsatih || 26 
Na tat purve jana^ cbakrnr na karisbyanti cbsipare | 

Gayo yad akarod yajilc rajarsbir amitadyutib || 26 
Katban tu deva bavisba Gaycna paritarpitah | 
punah sakyantyupadatiim anyair dattani kanicbit || 27 
Sikata va yatba loke yatba va divi-tarakali | 
yatba va varsbato dhara asankheyah sma kenacbit || 28 
Tatba ganayitum sakya Gaya-yajnena daksbinab | 
evamvidbah siibabavas tasya yajna mabipateb | 
babbuvnr asya sarasab samipe Knru-nandana || 29 
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b. TRANSLATION 

9. Gaya is a land sanctified by the royal sage Gaya 
of superb resplendence where stands the hill Gaya4ira and 
flows as well the sacred and great river Phalgu. 

10. This river is rich in beauty from its banks bedecked 
with the groves of canes and sandy beaches. And the 
hill is equally sacred^ and beautiful, representing a holy 
elevation of the earth. 

11. The bathing tank called Brahmasara has acquired 
sanctity from the religious rites of the sages. There the 
divine sage Agastya waited upon Vaivasvata, and there 
also lived the eternal DharmarSja or Lord of Justice. 

12. The elevation which is the source of all the streams 
and in the vicinity of which Mahadeva, the holder of pimka, 
ever dwells on the spot where the valiant Pandavas moved 
about observing the ChSturmasya rite (the ceremony lasting 
for four months). 

13-14. Akshayavata, the undying banyan tree, derives 
its greatness from the great sacrificial performances of the 
Rishis. The oflering of worship to deities at its foot bears 
imperishable fruits. There they (the P5n,davas) observed 
the holy fast with perfect composure of mind, and there 
thronged also one hundred Brahmins, who revelled in the 
wealth of penances. 

16. When the Chaturmasya rite was being obs^ved in 
accordance with the prescriptions of the sages, the Brah- 
mins well- versed in the Vedas and advanced in learning 
and virtue gave currency to the sacred tradition of great 
men in the parliament assembled. 
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16. There Samatha,’ accomplished in learning and 
devoted to celibacy, narrated, 0 king ! the following story 
of Gaya, the son of Amurtarayas. 

17. Hearken, 0 lord! to what T say of the holy deeds 
done by Gaya, the best of royal sages, the son of Amurta- 
rayas. 

18. It was here that he performed a sacrifice in course 
of which he freely distributed abundant food and liberality, 
and in consequence there arose hundreds and thousands of 
heaps of food. 

19. The clarified butter and curd flowed in hundreds 
of streams and the streams of dainty curries counted by 
thousands. 

20. People streamed in, day in day out, to ask for 
aims and Were made fully satiated. The Brahmins among 
the guests were served with highly pure dishes. 

21. When the fees were being distributed to the Brah- 
mins, the shouts of victory uttered by them reached the 
sky, and everything else sank beneath the utterance of the 
holy words of the Veda. 

22. When those atfts of merit were being done, the earth, 
the quarters, the oceans and the sky resounded with that 
sound and there were some unusual happenings to signalise 
the event. 

23. The people at large being sumptuously fed and 
entertained, went from country to country and sang in 
praise. 

24. Who is there of the animal world desirous of enjoy- 
ing a repast of the residues of food of which there are no 
fewer than twenty-five hills ? 
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25. No mortal either did or will do what the royal sage 
Gaya of unsurpassed glory actually performed at the tune 
of this sacrifice. 

26. How is it possible for others lo gratify the gods with 
their offerings in the manner in which Gaya did with the 
oblations of ghee ? 

27. Gaya’s gifts in the sacrifice were simply countless 
as the stars in heaven and sands in the earth and the drops 
of rain during heavy showers. 

28. 0 scion of the Kurus ! so numerous were the cere- 
monies of the sacrifice made by King Gaya in the vicinity 
of the tank (Brahmasara). 


9. CHARACTERISATION OF THE EPIC VERSION 

Read with reference to the context, the Great Epic 
version of the Eulogium places Gaya as a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage intermediate between Benares and RSjagriha, 
Benares, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Ka6i and 
Rajagrilra, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Magadha. 
The prominent natural features of Gaya proper are repre- 
sented by the hill Gayasira and the great river Pha^u. 
The Gaya-mahatmya in the Puranas clearly distinguishes 
between the Phalgu and the Mahanadi or Mohana river. 
But as the Great Epic has it, the distinction is shrouded 
in obscurity. The topographical description in the Epic 
palpably shows that the whole region of the holy land ex- 
tended from Dharmaranya, sacred to Dharmaraja or Yama, 
down to Dharmaprastha, sacred to Dharma or Buddha, 
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and BrahmaSthana, sacred to Brahma. It may be safely 
concluded from this that Dharmaprastha and Brahmasthana 
of the Epic signify no other tract than Dharmaranya of the 
Vayu-Purana, the Dharmaranya of the Epic being a totally 
different area, occupying, as it does jtho northernmost site 
of the present town where the two hills l\eta4ila and Rama- 
sila are situated. It will be seen that the Epic account 
locates in Dharmaprastha, just as the Vayu-Purana does in 
Dharmaranya, the Buddha-image called Dharma and the 
hermitage of Mata Aga a s well. The Epic makes no mention 
of Matanga-vapi, of which so much is said in the Puranas, 
whereas it expressly recommends bathing in the waters of 
the Wells alone (kupodaka). As a matter of fact, the Epic 
refers to just one sacred tank, the Brahmasara, in the whole 
r^ion of Gaya, and locates the same by Dharmaranya. 
The later Gaya-mahatmya, however, locates Brahmakunda 
at the base of Pretasila, and consequently we have little 
difficulty in identifying the rocky region of Pretasila with 
the Dharmaranya of the Epic. The Epic description of 
Brahmayupa leaves no room for doubt that it was a sort 
of a post-like structure overlooking the Brahmasara, which 
the pilgrim was ejected to circumambulate. The Uttara- 
manasa and such other tanks, brought to our notice by the 
Puranas, have no place in the Epic, and we need not be 
surprised at that knowing perfectly well from the inscrip- 
tions that these were later excavations, the excavations of 
the Pala period. It is interesting to note that the Epic 
version takes into account no other trees than these two : 
(1) the famous Akshayavata, undying banyan, and (2) the 
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Gridhravata, banyan marking the Gridhrakuta hill, sacred 
to Lord Siva. We mean that the Epic does not refer at all 
to the Bo-tree Asvattha. Further, the Epic gives the total 
of the Gaya hills as twenty-five (parvatdik panc^vimMti]^), 
and fancifully alludes to numerous streamlets like the 
Ghritakulya and the Dadhikulya. As regards the central 
region, besides the hill Gaya^ira, the rivea* Phalgu and other 
sacred sights noticed above, the Epic draws our attention 
to the figure of a bull (vrishahhadhmja) installed near the 
phallic symbol of the god Siva on the Gridhrakuta hill, to 
a new site known as Savitripada, and to another called 
Dhenuka where the pilgrim was to pay his worship to Tila- 
dhenuka, a curious basalt rock bearing the hoofmarks of 
grazing cows. Accordingly, the Dhenuka or Tiladhenuka 
of the Epic is, no other than GoprachSra of the later GayS- 
mahatmyaand Goshpada of the current tradition. The 
Gaya proper, as known to the Epic, is essentially a 
place sacred to Yama-Dharmaraja, Brahma and Siva-4uli. 
Vishnu or Vaishuavism has no place in it, either as a 
name or as an idea- It legitimately follows, therefore, 
that not to speak of the legends of Gadfidhara, 
Gayasura, Gadasura and other later demoniac develop- 
ments in the Puranas., even Viafinupada or footprint 
of Vishnu, the earliest installation of Vishnu worship, is 
simply out of the question. With the singular exception 
of Brahmayupa we find no allusion to any structural erec- 
tion, nor can we meet with any iconic suggestion save the 
phallic symbol of Siva and his sacred bull (vrishahhadhvaja). 
In connection with Dharmaprastha, however, the Epic extols 
the merit of touching Dharma {DhuTwam ahhisaipispfi^ya), 
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which would be meaningless if not interpreted as signifying 
an image of the Buddlia. If this interpretsition of Dharma 
gains ground, it will be important to mark that the Epic 
Eulogium is post-Kush ana, i.e., posterior in date to the 
iconic representation of the Buddha. Our Epic authority 
has nothing whatever to say about the decay of the place 
and the miseries of the Brahmins of Gaya or tlio curse of 
Brahma as alleged in the later Eulogium to have brought 
them about. On the contrary, the episode of the royal sage 
Gaya, son of Amurtarayas^ and of his famous sacrifice 
reads in the glowing letters of prosperity. Again, there is 
no fantastic attempt at deriving the name of the city of 
Gaya from King Gaya and the name of Gayakshetra from 
the Demon Gayasura. The spelling of the najne of the main 
hill is markedly Gayaiim, and not Gaydsira. Although the 
Gaya of the Epic is a holy land for the ITindu pilgrims to 
offer the cakes of rice to the departed ancestors, no great 
emphasis is yet laid on the importance of the particular 
ceremony and of the officiating priests neither. 

10. GAYA IN THE SKANDA-PURANA 

Th© Skanda-Purana presents a scanty account of a Gaya, 
built at Chamatkarapura in the holy land of Hatake^vara 
within the kingdom of Anarta in iniitation of the original. 
It speaks in high praise of Vishnupada, the footprint of 

1 Gaya, name of a Rifihi (son of Plati), Rig-Vtdn X. 03. 17, X. 09. 10, AH. Ih, 
V. 2. 12 ; (said to know charms) Atharva I. 14. 4 ; de scendant of Atri and author of 
RV. V. 92. 19 ; a rajarsU, Mbh. I, TIT, IV, IX, XITT, Rmmynn II : son of 
Amurtarayas, Mbh, III, VII, XII ; of Ayus, Mbh. I. 300 ; of a Mann, Harivam^a 
Bk&gavata Pwrapa II ; of Havidhana, //r/riw. 73; of Vitatha, Ilariva. 1732 ; 
of Sudyumna, Hariva. 631 ; etc. 

11 
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Vishnu, ons]\Tiued on the west side of the city as well as of a 
Vishnupadi-Ganga, a sacred stream flowing to the west of 
that imitation Gaya.^ The river is called Vishnupadi for the 
simple reason that it washed the site of the holy footprint 
of Vishnu. In addition, it alludes to a Gaya4ira or Gaya- 
filrsha hill on the east and to a mango tree, describing all 
of these as places for offering findas. The main interest 
of this Pnrana account lies in the fact that it definitely con- 
nects the representation of Vishnu’s footprint with the 
Vedic astronomical allegory of tripadavihrama of Vishnu.® 
It may be easily imagined that when Gaya came to enjoy 
high prominence in the religious thought and practice of the 
Hindu peoples, specially as a place of pilgrimage for offering 
oblations to the dead ancestors and the people of far distant 
r^ions like Anarta found it difficult to undertake such an 
arduous journey and the offering of pmdas at Gaya came 
to be regarded as a foremost religious duty of a Hindu, 
the king of the land deemed it expedient to provide a con- 
venient substitute for the holy place within easy reach. 

11. GAYA IN THE BOOKS ON EITUAL 

A number of Prayogas or Books on Gaya ritual were 
compiled in comparatively recent times as containing pres- 
criptions for the guidance of the Hindu pilgrims at GayS. 
NSrayana Bhatta’s Gayanushthana-paddhati^ and Mani- 

^ Skanda-Purdxi^a, Ndgara^khav^ia^ Ch. XIX, verses 25-36. 

* Skanda-Purdx^a, Nagara^khav>4a, Ch. XXIV, verses 7-8 : 

Valirvaddho yadd tena Viahxkund, Prahha-Viahwna | 
tadd, kramair iribhir vydpUm trailokyam sachardeharam || 

HafaJcesvaraje kahdre aannyaatah prathamaj^ kramah 1 

* Sanskrit MS,, Viatic Society of Peogal, 111. D. 26. 
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rSma’s Gaydyaird-prayoga^ may be taken as typical specimens 
of these ritualistic compositions, all of which are based upon 
the Gaya-eulogium in the Puranas. These works bear out 
nothing but the overwhelming importance of the funeral 
rites at Gaya in modern Hindu. life. The interest of these 
works lies also in the fact that they have so interpreted the 
Sloha of the Gaya-mahatmya relating to the pilgrim’s func- 
tion at Bodh-Gaya that the worship has been transferred 
from the Buddha to Vishnu, the Bo-tree itself being repre- 
sented as a living manifestation of the Hindu triad.® 


12. GAYA IN 13UDDH1ST LITEKATUEE 

Gaya as known to the Buddhists is both a populous 
place (gdma) and a sanctorum (tittha),® and as such it corres- 
ponds to Gayapuri (the city of Gaya) of the Gaya-mahatmya 
in the VSyu-Purana, that is to say, to the Gaya proper 
representing awtor-Gaya, the innermost zone of Gayakshetra 
(the entire region of Gaya). Though in a political sense 
Gaya formed an integral part of the kingdom of Magadha 
(Magadha-rattha),* from a religious (may be, also from a 
fiscal) point, of view, however, Gayakshetra and Magadha- 
kshetra were two distinct regions or circles. The Ganges 
constituted the natural dividing line between the two king- 

' Sanalcrit M8.t Asiatic Society of Bengal* 111. D. 27, folio 17-A. 

* Bloch’s Note on Bodh-Oaya, Arcf^csological Survey of India, Annual Report for 
1908-9, pp. 15M52. 

® ParafnaJtlJiajoiikd, Vol. II, p. 301 : Qayd ii gdmo pi iiUham pi vuchchati, tadubhayam 
pi idha vaiiati. Of. Uddna-Commentary^ Siamese edition, p. 94. Buddhaghosha in 
liis S&rattha-i)akQeini, Siamese Ed., Part I, p. 353, takes Caya to mean just the 
Oaydgdim, 

* ParamaUhadipani, Therigdthd-Commentary^ p. 225 : MagadharaUhe Bodhimaf^a* 
JLalita^vistara (Mitra’s Ed.), Ch. XVII, p. 309 : Mdgadhakanar/i Qayd, 
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doms of Kasi and MagadKa, and Gaya has necessarily been 
located, precisely as in the Great Epic, between the holy 
city of Benares on the one hand and Magadhakshetra on 
the other. The Gorathagiri (Barabar group of hills^) which 
is now included in th.e iSadar subdivision of the Gaya district 
formed in the good old days of the Mahabharata the western 
border-line of Jlagadhakshetra (the holy region of Magadha).* 
Froni a similarity of topographical descriptions thePasahaka- 
chctiya (Rocky-shrine) of Buddhist literature appears to 
have been identical either with the Gorathagiri itself® or 
some other lull near about. The entire holy region which is 
designated Gayakslietra in the later Gaya-mahatmya and 
in some of the Brahma nical works on Sniriti is divided 
evidently in Buddhist literature into the three tracte of 
Gaya, Nadi and Uruvcla (TJruvilva of the Buddhist Sanskrit 
texts). Of these, Gaya finds its name and identity in the 
present city of Gaya, wl\ile the names of Nadi and Uruvela 
are at present confined respectively to two small villages, 
namely, Nadi situated in the north on the edge of an old 
channel of the river Son, * and Urel situated in the south, 
“situated at a distance of about half a mile to the south 

1 iScc JBORSi Vnl. i, I’art 11, p. 102, for Jackson’s identification of Gorathagiri 
or Goradhagivi iiicntiuncd in the liatlngiiinpha inscrijition of Kharavcla and in the 
Mahabharata with the help of two short inscrijfiions. 

® Mahabharata, II, 10, .‘30 ; 

Goratharti (jirim asadya dadrimtr Mayadhary yuraiy. 

The iK)int is discussed also in ]3ariia’8 Old Brdhni Inscriiitions, pp. 224 foil. 

^ raramaithajotibl, Vol. 11, p. 5^3; Mayadhakhette Pcasa'yaka-cheiiyafp, The 
point is discussed in Hama’s OU Brdhml Inscr^Aiom, pp. 227-228. 

Grici’son’s Noted on the LHdlrkt of Gaya, p. 9 ; “Mr. Hourdillon, C. S. gives as an 
additional proof that tlic village Nadi, on the edge of one of these old channels, now 
some ten miles from the nearest point of the Kon, is mentioned in some exceedingly 
old and curious documents of the Delhi-empirc us Nadt-badub-udaryd. Kadi on 
the Sone brink. ’ ’ 
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of the temple at Bodh Gaya,”® the ancient name and identity 
of Urel being represented by Renanigaima’^ on the bank of 
the river Neranjara or Naira hjana. Tf such Were the geo- 
graphical distribution of the three tracts, Nadi cannot but 
be the northern®, Uruvela the southern and Gaya the central 
in their respective positions, Nadi bordering an old channel 
of the Son ; Uruvela the Nilajan® and Gaya the Phalgu. 

As a matter of fact, the division of the Gaya region into 
three tracts is but an inference from the names of three 
Kassapa brothers, Uruvcla-Kassapa, Nadi-Kassapa and 
Gay5-Kassapa, famous as leaders of the Jatila ascetics. 
TKis inference regarding the three tracts and their geo- 
graphical positions is amply supported by Buddhaghosha 
in his commentary on. the Aiiguttara-Nikaya where we read 
that Uruvela-Kassapa came to be known as such from his 
turning an ascetic at Uruvela,* that Nadi-Kassapa derived 
his distinctive designation from his turning an ascetic at a 
place near the bend of a Mahagafiga or Great river,® and 
that Gaya-Kassapa similarly owed hia appellation to his 
turning an ascetic on the Gayasirsha hill.® Barring, the 

^ Majjhima-Nikdya, Vol. I, p. 1G6 : Yena Uruvela JSendnujdnm Cf. Vlnaya 
Muhdvagga, p. 21. 

® Hwiii Thsang locatcH the tract uf Nadi to the south of Gaya, and the same 
location is suggested also in the Vinaya Mahdvagga. 

3 Cf. Vinaya MaJidvagga, p, 1 ; Univelayavi vikarati najjd Nerafijardya tire. 
See passim for other references. 

^ Manoratha-purav^i, Siamese Ed., Part I, p. 324 : Vrurehm ganivd isi-]mbbajjani 
pabbajjitvd Vruvela-Kassapo ndmajdto, 

® Manoratha-puraV'h Siamese Ed., Part I, p, 324 : Mahagaitgdnndhaiike pabbajito 
^^adi-Kassapo ndma jdto. ]3ut Dhaimapala in his Theragdthd-CommeniBLiy (Set* 
Psalms of the Brethren by Mrs. Rhys Uavids, p. 196), says that Nadi-Kassapa entered 
on a hermit’s life on the banks of the river Neranjara. 

® Manoratha-purarsiy^iSkmotOi Ed., Patt J, p. 324 : Gaydsise pabbajito Gayd-Kassapo 
ndmajdto. 
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fact that Nadi was at the time of Buddha’s enlightenment 
an important centre of Jatila activity, one will look in vain 
for geographical details in Buddhist literature. 

Concerning Gaya our first inforhiation is that it was 
a great centre of the activities of the Jatilas with Gaya- 
KSSyapa at their head. The Gayai§Irsha hill formed 
then, as now, the chief landmark of Gaya proper, and, 
as we have in some of the Buddhist works, lent its 
name as well to the adjoining locality. The Pali scholiasts 
have sought to account for the nomenclature of this- hill by 
the resemblance of its top to the shape of an elephant’s 
head.^ From this it follows that in their opinion the correct 
spelling of the name would be Gayaslrsha or Gayasira 
which is a phonetical equivalent of the word gaja^rsha or 
gajaiirn^ The truth of this suggestion is partly borne out 
by the spelling Gayasira met with in the Mahabharata 
and Yaska's Nirukta. In Buddhist literature there is 
no attempt to derive the name of the city of Gaya 
from King Gaya and that of the entire Gaya region 
from GayS.sura, The explanation offered, is as simple as 
it is natural. Whether we accept it or not, it is certain 
that the hill presents the appearance of a sitting elephant. 
The same also holds good, in the case of the boulder on the 
top of the Preta sila hill. And curiously enough, the centre 
from which the Panchakro^i Gaya is now-a-days measured 
is a figure of an elephant in the precincts of the Vishnupada 

* SaratthappaHsijiu Siamese Ed., I’ort HI, p, 7 : GoyMsaftarralo haithilvfnlha- 
mtdiao pUfUpaeat^. Vdana-Commevtaryf Siamese Ed., p. 94: GayaetseUi gajaefea- 
BodiM^sihfMro taitha eko pabbaio Oayasisa'namalco. 

* As for the change of J into y, cf. nija^niya (Kara^Iya-Metta-Sutta, Sutta- 
NipWa). 
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temple. Gaya proper had then already Ijeen renowned as a 
place of pilgrimage where bathing in the Gaya tank {Gaya- 
pokkharani) and the Gaya river (Gayd-mdi) was believed 
to have been of special merit as a means of washing away 
sins and impurities. Of all the rivers where people bathed 
to get rid of tlieir sins and impurities, the GayS stands out 
in an old PSli couplet as the chief.^ And whatever be the 
merit of Buddhaghosha’s explanation of the word Phaggn 
occurring in this couplet, there is a clear hint at the identity 
of the Gaya river with the Phalgu.* The Pali commentaries 
locate the Gaya tank (which Buddhaghosha calls Manda la- 
vapi®) not far from the populous part of GayS, which 
is to say, in the vicinity of and near the approach to 
Gaya proper.* From this location it is evident that the 
Gaya tank of Buddhist literature is no other than the 
Brahmasara of the Mahabharata. There is another 
very striking point of agreement between the two account-s. 

^ Majjhima-Nikdya, Vol. I, VaUM jiama-Snita, Tlie seven rivers mentioned 
therein are Bahuka, Adhikakku, Gaya, Sundarika, fcfaraBsatl, Payaga and Bahumati. 
Of these, the Bahuka is the same riTfer as the Bahuda of the Mahabhaiata, HI. 84. 67. 
The identity of the Adhikakka and the Bahumati is yet to be established. The 
Gaya is no other than the Phalgu, although Buddhaghosha would take it rather 
to signify the tank called Ma^idalavai>i. The fcundarika is a liver in Kosala. 
The Payaga must be taken to moan the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. 
As for the Sarassatl, cf. Mbh., Ill, 84. 64 ; 8araavat%w> mmdsadya tarpayet 
pitrid^vatdh. The special sanctity enjoyed by the Gayiitittha may be traced in the 
cniph sis laid on it in the expression Kitfi Mhasi Gayavti gantvd'i Buddhaghosha in 
his Papancha-Sudani, Siamese Ed., Part .1, p. 147, accounts for this emphasis by the 
acknowledged superiority of Gaya to others in point of sanctity ( Yasma cha loke 
Gaya sammattara). 

* Majjhima^Nikaya, VatthupamaSutta : Suddhassa ve sadd Phaggv. Cf. Thera* 
gdtha, veises 287, 346 ; Gaydyaip Gaya-Phagguya. 

® PapafMhaaudani, Siamese Ed., Pait I, p. 146. The reading in the Siamese 
edition is Mai^la-vapi. Cf. Sarattha-pakdaim, Siamese Ed., Part III, p, 7, where 
the tank is referred to simply as a pokkharapt. 

* ParamaUhaiotikd, Vol. n, p. 301 : taaaa gdmaaaa aamipe avidHre dvaraaantike. 
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Wc have seen that tl\e Mahabharata alludes to a post or 
tower-like erection called Brahmayupa overlooking the 
tank Brahniasara. Happily we get in the Buddhist works 
an earlier and more definite account of this erection on the 
bank of the Gaya tanlc, and curiously enough, the erection 
has been represented only as a Yalesha abode or Yaksha 
temple^ in the shape of a raised platform standing like a 
watch-tower (tam-kita-inancha).^ The commentaries explain 
the word tam-kita-mancha as signifying a stone-edifice 
built by rivetting a flat block to four high walls . forming 
a hollow quadrangle.® The inside of this antique 
tower was believed to have been the abode of a yakkha 
(demon) named Suchiloma (the Needle-haired),^ while the 
outside served as a haunt of anotlier yakJeha known by the 
name of Khara (the Brick-scaled or Rough-skinned).® It 
may be easily imagined that when Brahmanism got a foot- 
hold at Gaya ,it missed no opportunity of giving the Gaya 
tajxk the dignified name of Brahmasara and christening 
as Brahmayupa the lithic structure with an aboriginal 
halo about it. 

The Prdi scholiasts suggest a curious explanation of the 
Jiame Phaggu (Skt. Phalgu) as applied to the main river of 

^ * SatpyntUt-yikai/a, Tart I, YaHlui-Sav^Witat 3 ; Sutta-Nipata, Suchiloma- 
Sutta : TaifikiUnnanche Suchiloma- Yakkhasm bhavane. But of. Udana, p. 4 : Ajakala- 
jMl'a-chciiye Ajakaldpakasm yakJehasm bhavave. 

® SdraUha 2 ipakdsini, Siamese Ed., Tart J, p. 363 ; TaifikiiamancheHi dtgkamancha- 
pdde majjhe vijjhiivd aUamyCi paveaetvd katamanche^ tassa idam upari idarii hetfha ti 
rCatthi, Tatji devatfluine thapenli chntvnnaip pdsavimdfii upari pdsdv^aip atlharitva 
kalagehayi pi TaijikltavmhchoHi mchchati. Paramatthajotikd, Vol. II, p. 301 : chatunnatti 
pdadv^anaW' upari vitthatai>i piisd'dLaip dropelvd kato pdsd'^amancho. 

• Saratthappakdsini, Siamese Ed., Tart I, p. 363 : yassa sakala-sariram kathim- 
auchiU gavachchitaifi viya, Paramatlha-jotikd, II, p. 302 : Suchilowatta SuchUon\o 
yakkho. See also Bama and Sinha’s Bafhut In&ctiplioris, No. 177. 

® Bariia and Sinha’a Barhui Imcriplioua, No. 177. 
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Gaya. The master commentator Buddha ghosha would have 
us believe that the word Phaggn is just a shortening of 
PhagguM-nahJcJiatta^ {PJidlgtmi-naksJmtrn), the asterism 
called Phagguna or PhaggunI which is prominent in 
the month beariug its name, wo mean the month of 
Phalguna correspor.dirg to March-April of the English 
calendar,* The orientation of Bvddhaghosha’s ex- 
planation, can be supplied bom the "Cdai^a and its 
commentary, and no less from the commentary on 
the Sutta-Nipata. According to the Udara text, there 
Was to bo found every year in the first eight days at 
the termination of the autumn and winter seasons a 
large concourse of matted-hair ascetics (the Jatilas) 
at Gaya during the life-time of the Buddha.® DharmapSla 
in his commentary on the Udara, specifies the time as being 
the termination of the winter with Ihe close of the month 
of Magha (Feb.-March) and rarg’rg over the first eight 
days of the following month of Iha’guna when dew does 
not diaappear at the advent of the spring season.* The 
information supplied in the Sutta-Nipata commentary 
de^ens the impression created by the Uelana text and 
commentary about the importance of Gaya at this particular 
season. Instead of describing the large concourse as an ex- 
clusive assemblage of the matted-hair ascetics, the Sutta- 
NipSta commentary gives us to learn that it embraced 

^ Papancha*6udani, Siamese Ed., Part I, p. 24C : Phagguti Phagguva-^ialhlathin 
eva. For justification of Buddhaghoslia’s explanation, of. Tluraijaihuy vcucs 287, 
346 : Gayayam Gaya-phaggvya, 

® Papancha-SHdani, Siamese Ed., Pait J, p. 266 : ljitarafhag(j^%\a-d’n(ii>e. 

’ Udana, p. 6. So also at UruveJa, see Vinaya-Mahavagga, I. 20. 16, p. 31. 

^ Udaiia^Commentary, p. 95 : Hemantassa utuno abbhantarab}i€te M aghawusafsa 
avaaane chaUdro Phaggwgamdsaasa ddimhi afthadirasa-xafiniuve hinta^dtavaldh, 

12 
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multitudes of pilgrims hailing from difEerent diiections of 
the country and thronging to render the sacred site a positive 
nuisance with their q)itting8 ard similar other filthy excre- 
tions.^ 

Thus it may be proved that GayS as a place of pilgrimage 
had then already been as widely renowned as it is to-day. 
Once we admit this, the suggestion of Prof. Haraprasad 
Sastri that GayA was even five or six centuries back a Hindu 
holy place of relatively small importarce loses much, if rot 
all, of its force. 

Of the three distinctive features given by Buddhaghosha 
to Gaya, viz., the Gaya tank, the Gaya river and the Gaya- 
Slrsha hill,* we have so far dealt at some lergth wilh the 
first two. Now concerning the GayaSirsha hill, we have 
already noticed that it formed the chief landmark of and 
lent its name to the adjoining locality of Gaya. We have 
also noted that it derived its name from the likeness of its 
summit to the shape of an elephant’s crown, Gayasisa or 
Gqjasisa. There is no clear indication in Buddhist litera- 
ture of the direction in which the hill stood in relation to the 
locality. “Not-far-from the locality of Gaya {Gayagama$sa 
avidUre),” as suggested in the Buddhist works, is guilty of 
vagueness. A right reading of the Buddhist texts leads us, 
however, to understand that an onlooker from the top of 

' ParamaUhajotika, II, p. 301 : n&nadis&to gannipatiiatiani jatiassa 

h&di-n&nappakardsuchinueanda-kilinnaMiimibhagani P* tafp tittlappadisani, lie 

Thtragaiha-Ctmimntarff records (See Pdakna of ike Brethren by Mrs. Bhys Davids, 
p. 181) ; **At that time the people held a festival every year in the former half of March 
(Phaggnpa), and a baptizing at the bathing stage (tiUhdbhieeha), the festival being 
called the Gaya-Lent (Qapd^Phagguy* 

> SdraUhappakliaini, Siamese Ed., Part III, p. 7 : (TegA’Ii ehg pohhiharai^t-pit 4 Mi 
ne4^pi» Ch^/iisiaan&mako hqBhikumbhaeadiao piUhiphedpo. 
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this hill could have a sight of the people, bathing in the 
GayS river, which is to say, that the hill stood somehow 
overlooking the river.^ Again, the Pali scholiasts 
record that there was to be seen • on the top of this hill 
a large block of stone affording seats for a thousand 
persons.* 

Here it is important to observe that Buddhist literature 
is far from representing the Gaya proper as a special place 
for offering ‘pi;n4a for the release of the dead forefathers 
from the spirit-life ; nor does it accord any prominence 
to the Gaya^Irsha hill as a sanctorum for the same purpose. 
All importance, on the other hand, attaches to the tank 
and the river, the waters of which were believed to have been 
of immense purifying efficacy.® It is for the solitary purpose 
of performing ablutions in the holy waters of the tank and 
the river that people at large, be they ascetics or house- 
holders, thronged there annually from all quarters during 
the first eight days of the month of Fhalguna (March -April). 
With regard to the matted-hair ascetics who pcrmaiiontly 
dwelt there, we read, however, that they used to perform 
ceremonial ablutions even in the icy-cold nights of autumn 
and winter. A passage in the UdSna mentions the different 
modes in which these ascetics performed the ablutions, 
while its commentary observes that there existed amongst 

> VdAna^ p. 6 : BhagavA Gaydyam viharaii OaylUUe. Ttna hho pana samayena eam^ 
bahuta JdtiUk Oay&yafu ummitjjanti etc. 

^8draUhappak&sin%, Siamese Ed., Part III, p. 7 : haUhikumhha^sadUo pHthipas&no 
yaUha bhikkhiuahaaaasM okdao pahoti. Ud&na Commniary, Siamese Ed., pp. 94-05 : 
YaUka haOhikumbhasadhe pitfh^pksdpe bhikkhiuahaasassa okdao hoH, 

* UdSina-CommnUiry, Siamese Ed.,p. 94: OayktiUhanti hi Oayhgamaasa avidHre 
$kd pMiharavki atthi nadlpi (ad ubhayaip p&pa-pavhhana4%Uhanti hkiya-mah&jano 
^ samud&oharati* 
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them a sharp divergence of opinion as to the relative efficacy 
of these modes. The modes in the text comprise (1) 
ummujjam the emerging. (2) nimiijjam the plunging, 
(3) %im'mujja-nimujjana the repeated diving, and (4) osinchana 
the anointing.^ 

The commentary adds that those in whoso opinion the 
ummujjam mode was the most efficacious would emerge 
from water after havii.ff just a plunge ; those to whom 
the nimujjana mode appealed most would plunge into 
water never to got up ; those w'ho believed in the efficacy 
of the ummujja-nimvjjana mode would have recourse 
to it by 1 ‘epeated plungings ; while others w'ho were 
advocates of the osinchana mode would practise it by sprink- 
ling their heads and bodies witn waters either standinj? in 
the river or doine the same at the bank with the waters 
carried in a jug.® 

The TJdana-Commentary further adds that amongst 
these ascetics as well as other orders of Brahmins believing 


^ Uddna, p. 6 : sambahuld Japild aiidsn hemantikaeu rattisu antafaU^ake hifiiapdta* 
samaye Oaydyam ummujjanti pi nimujjanti pi ummujja^nimujjam pi karonti osinchanti 
pi, Cf. Vinaya Mahdvayga, p. 31. 

® Uddna-Commeniary, Siamese Ed., p. 95 ; Tattha hi kechi ekujnmujjanen'eva papa* 
suddhi hoiUi ummujjanam eva kaivd gachchhanii. Ummujjanafffi pana nimmujgantart 
n'atthi ti avitidbhdv lio nimrniijjanam pi te karonti yeva. Ye pana tasnitfi titlke nimmujja- 
ntn 'em plpisuddhi hoti ti eimpditthikd te tattha nimmujjitvd aesdse sannirumbhitvd 
maruppatitd viya tath 'evajivitakkhayarii pdpuimanti. Apare panappunafp,..Mmmnjyana 
nimmujjandni karonti. Kechi Qaydya udakarp hatthena gahetvd attano sUe cha sartre 
cha osinchanti, apare ghafehi udakarp gahetva tire thatvd tathd karonti. Buddhaghpsha 
in his Papancka-sudanl, Siamese Ed., Part 1, p. 245, says that those who lived in close 
proximity would bathe thrice daily, those farther and farther off would do the same 
some twice a day, some once, some every alternate day, and so on to once at year end. 
Those who proved unable to go personally would have the water brought thorn in 
jugs. Ill the Theragatha, Gaya-Kassapa is represented as saying {Psalms of the 
Brethren, p. 107) : “At mom, at midday, at the eventide Thrice in the day [ I gat me 
at Gaya Down in the water at Gaya’s spring-feast il” 
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in the efficacy of water -ablutions,* some could bo seen 
reniaiDinff in wet cloth,, some cft’ering waters with the palms 
of their hands, some doing homage while in the water alter- 
natelv to the sun and the moon, some repeating the Savitri 
and other Vedic incantations thousar.rts of times, some 
invoking Indra, the vauquishe» of Vritra, entreating him 
t( come down, and others propitiating the Mother Earth. 
In doing all those, some of them were to l)c s(^on getting 
down into the river, some getting up, some doing the 
preliminary washing, some shivering iii (old while in water, 
and others undergoing similar hardships ai>d making nmisual 
gestures.® 

That the chief importance ot Gaya proper lay .still in tne 
purificatory effect of bathing in its holy waters is a conclusion, 
whion is equally well borne out by tne criticisms offered in 
Buddhist literature in connexion with the Jatilas. It will 
suffice hero to quote below just two of these criticisms, one 
from the Vatthupama Sutta of tie majjhima-Nikaya and the 
other from the Udana, — ^the criticisms offered with a view 
to holding before our eyes the superiority of moral virtue arid 
developing the inwardness of ostentatious ceremonies : — 


^ The commentary distinctly suggests that the Jatilas alone find mention in the 
text solely owing to their position of predominance, while, as a matter of fact, other 
orders of Brahmins, some with shaven head and some with their characteristic tuft 
of hair, did observe the same practice at this part of the year. The comment reads ; 

JapiWii pa7ia JatUanani yehhuyyataya vuttam ; Muv4a-Sikhav^iino pi cha br&hmana 
udaka-suddhikd tasmim k&le ialiha iathd karonti. 

* Udana-Commentary, Siamese Ed., pp. 96-97 ; Tesu hi hechi udakavdAan^ mfOLnii, 
kechi udakahjaliTp denti, kechi taamvfi ud^ike thatvd chandima-suriye anuparivatUinti 
kechi SdviUi-ddil^ jupunti, kechi dgochchhaiho^* H Adind 

Vichchojasatii avhdyantif kechi Mahatupatt^dnaip karonti. Evah eha hironid kechi 
otaranti, kechi lUtararUi, kechi anto^udake fhitd aita-laddhiid danfa-i;ttiai7» vddcnttti 
eva^n ddikd ndnappakdra kiriyd daeserUi. 
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(1) The criticism in the^couplet of tne Vattbfipama- 
Sutta reads— 

SudMasm ve soda Phaggu, suddhassftposatho sadd\ 
svddhassa suchihammassa said sampajjate vatam |j 
/dA’ em simki braJimam, salhabhutesu karohi khemaiam | 
sacke musd m hhamsi sa<die pdmm m himsasi || 

Sache adinnani nddiyasi saddahdno amaekckhari \ 
kim kdhasi Oaydm gantvd, itdapdno ’pi te Gayd || 

“The Phalgu gains always in significance from acts of the 
pure, and the religious fast, too, prospers in terms of the 
same. 

The holy rites as well always prove of real moment in the 
light of pure deeds. 

Bathe here, 0 Brahmana ! vouctisafing security tc> all living 
beings. Indulgest thou not in lying speech, meanest thou 
not harm to a living creature, dost thou not appropriate 
what is not thine own, abidest thou in good faith, free from 
all motives of malignity, ’t is no use your going a pilgrimage 
to Gaya ; verily a well is equal to Gaya in importance for 
thee.” 

(2) And the criticism in the Udana is set forth in the 
following solemn utterance of the Buddha— 

Na udakem siudii hoti hafmttha nhdyati jam \ 
y%mhi sack<hin cha dkammo cka, so sucki, so oka hrdhmano\\ 
“Purification cometh not by water though the people bathe 
ever so long ; 

In whom truth and religion abide that man is pure, he is a 
BrShmana.”^ 

The same inference may be safely drawn from a pointed 

^ Uddnaf translated by D. M. Strong, pp. 8-9. 
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but general criticism of the Brahmanical belief in purification 
by waters (tidaJca-suddhi) that finds expression in the psalm 
of the Buddhist nun Punna. We quote below the relevant 
portion of this criticism : 

Ko nu te idam abbhdsi ajdnantassa ajdmko \ 
'udaTeShhisechand ndma pdpakasmd pamuchchati |J 
Saggam nutm gamissanti sahbe ma’^uka-laichchhapd | 
ndgd cha sxirmxmdrd cfia ye ch’anne ndakechard || 
Orahhhikd sukarikd machekhikd migamdhikd | 
diord dia vajjfuighdtakd dm ye dianne pdpaknmmino |j 
Udakdhhisechand te’pi pdpakammd pamnchclmre 1| 

Sache imd nadiyo te pdpam piibbekutam mheyyum | 
pumiam p'imd mhe.yyun te tern tvam paribdhiro || 

“Who has told you, 0 ignorant one ! that mere ablution 
in water guarantees extenuation from sin born of evil deeds? 
For then verily, the frogs, tortoises, serpents, crocodiles and 
other aquatic animals would all be assured the kingdom 
of heaven. Butchers of sheep and killers of swine, catchers 
of fifth and hunters of game, would enjoy, along with thieves 
and murderers, immunity from the effects of their evil deeds 
by the very sprinkling of water. Well, if such (flashing 
Would wash away sin, it will equally sweep away the merit 
for which you hie here, 0 Brahman, to bathe, overcome as 
you are with the dread of sin.” 

We have hitherto sought to shew how Gaya rose into 
prominence as a place of pilgrimage by reason of the widely 
current popular belief in the high purificatory efficacy of 
bathing in the waters of its river and tank. Now, we may 
proceed to show in the light of Buddhist literature that ^ere 
was another momentous phenomenon which went to heighten 
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the glory not only of the Gaya proper but also of the entire 
r^ion of Gaya. The marvellous fact was the plantation 
of colonies in all the three tracts of Gaya, Nadi and Uruvelft 
by an old order of ascetics, the p?/rawa-Jatilas, with the 
three renowned Kassapa brothers as their heads and leaders 
{ndyakd, vindyakd, aggd. pamukhd, pdmokkhd). The Vinaya 
Mahavagga which is our oldest canonical authority on the 
subject enlightens us as to the numerical strength of the 
followers of each of the three accredited leaders. Gaya- 
Kassapa commanded a following of two hundred Jatilas, 
Nadi of tlrree hundred, and Uruvela of five.^ A right 
appreciation of the point at issue will require a correct and 
intelligent study of the origin arid historical position of this 
ascetic order. 

The Jatilas represented an order of tdpasas outwardly 
distinguished by their matted hah’.^ Although tliey did 
not live the family life of the hermits and formed distinct 
bands or groups of ascetics like the Parivrajakas and the 
Recluses under some acknowledged leaders, their modes of 
life and religious practices go to show tliat they were ascetic » 
with all the puritanic predilections of the hermits. For 
they lived in hermitages {assanms), made altars, kept fire 
ablaze, performed sacrifices and ceremonial ablutions in 
sacred waters, would have themselves done to death by 
diving, worshipped the sun and the moon invoked India, 
the vanquisher of Vritra, chanted the Savitri and such other 
hymns of the Veda and tried to appease the Mother Earth. 

* Vinaya MahOvagga, p. 24. 

» Vinaya MahOwayga, p. 33 : ketamism jafUmissa, Vd&na-CommtnUtry, Siamege 
Ed., p. 95 : U Mpewa, U hi jafU-dhUrilSya Jafil&'ti viilla. 
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They counted Bakra and Brahma amongst tJie supreme 
deities, and were great believers in miracles and supernormal 
powers. These leave no shadow of doubt that they were 
a class of orthodox Vedio ascetics. The epithet purdm 
attaching to their designation may be taken to signify that 
they enjoyed the prestige of being an ancient order of priestly 
ascetics, all of them bel<»nging to the fold of the Brahmins. 
The key to the understanding of the origin of this peculiar 
order of Indian ascetics may l)e found in the story of the 
hermit Sarabhanga in the fijirabhanga-Jfitaka (Fausboll, 
No. 622). 

The Jataka narrates that Sarabhahga, the commander- 
in-chief of KaiSi, retired from the worldly life to live as a 
hermit in an ideal home in the forest. His hermitage was 
built in the Kavittha forest on the banlcs of tlio Godavari. 
He had for dress nothing more than a dyed bark serving as 
coverings for h’S loin and body and a deer-skin as a skirt 
over his shoulder. He had his hair matted in a coil. He 
lived only on the roots and berries gleaned from the forest 
He practised the mystical Yoga with a view to developing 
the eight Attainments and the five supernormal faculties. 
Thus did he glorify the forest with the beauty of his asceti- 
cism. The wide-spread fame of the liormit drew around 
liim too mighty a following to permit of a comfortable 
accommodation in his hermitage. Unable to make room 
for the multitude of ascetics, he sought relief by asking 
most of his chief pupils to shift to other suitable places, 
each with a company of the ascetics who gathered round 
lum, one of them being ordered to dwell near tlie town of 
Lambaenudaka in tne kingdom of Cnandapradyota, another 
13 
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to take up his abode ou the borders of the river Satodikii 
in the kingdom of Surashtra, the third to build his hermitage 
in a great forest on the Anjaiia mountain, and so on and 
so forth. And it is superfluous to add that the self-same 
sage Sarabhahga has been mentioned in the Bamayam as 
a distinguished oontemporar}’’ of Kama, the hero of the 
Epie and no less as a venerable hermit who committed 
religious suicide by entering into the fire of sacrifice and 
attained resurrection thereby in the resplendent form of 
eternal youth. 

The interest of the story centres round the point that the 
development of a new mode of a band of ascetics leading 
some sort of a corporate existence under a common leader, 
guide or superior is due more to accident of circumstances 
than to any well-planned scheme of life that may be discerned 
in the organization of the Buddhist holy order. In the 
light of this it becomes palpable that the Jatilas of the 
Gaya region owed their origin to some such process brought 
about by chance and came to form a distinct order of matted- 
hair ascetics retaining the main characteristics of Vedic 
Rishis.^ In commenting on the Udana statement aggifi} 
juJianti, the scholiast clearly points out that some of the 
Jatilas of GayS proper used to raise altars on the bank of 
the Gayfi river and perform the fire-sacrifce with darlJia 
grass, incense and similar other things. The peifoimance 
of fire-sacrifice was resorted to by these ascetics as a distinct 
and, perhaps, the primary means of purification. It is easy 
to infer from the Buddhist records that in the hermitage 

^ With regard to Uruvela-Kaseapa, Buddbaghosha in his ManaratJuhpUrdfSki, 
Siamese Ed., Part I, p. 324, says : lai-fahbajjarp, ^hhajiiva Vruvela-SoMajfo nUfna 
iOto. 
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ju'oper the aynihotm formed the principal function. We 
have already seen that the later Gaya-mahatmya singles 
out the Bhasmakuta hill as the main site of such an observ- 
ance. It may now be noted that the current belief does not 
hesitate to identify the huge boulder set in the ground on 
the southern slope of the Bhasmakuta hill with the central 
spot of ever-blazing fire, — the basalt boulder described as 
Tiladhenuka in the Great Epic and Goprachara in the later 
Eulogium. 

Now turning to the tract of Univela, we have first of all 
to note that the Pali spelling of the name differs to some 
extent from Uruvilva, a form met with in the Lalitavistara 
and the Mahavastu, and this divergence in spelling has 
occaskmed dift'eront speculations about the real significance 
of the name. I’he earlier speculation regarding the spcllnig 
Uruvela is that of Buddhagho‘’ha in his immortal com- 
mentaries, and also the one which finds expression in the 
nTitings of Dharmapala. According to both tl)ese gi'cat 
Pali scholiast®, the name Uruvela signifies either a great 
expanse of sandy banks or a sandy tract formed by deposits 
of sediments due to the overflooding of the stream. Both 
of them quote in their support a fantastic legend of ten 
thousand hermits resident therein who rendered their 
dwelling place a great heap of sand by the gradual accumula- 
tion of handfuls of sand brought individually as an atone- 
ment for their sinning heart. The legend attests that long 
before the advent of the Buddha the tract of the sandy 

» PapmUluMiidani, Siamese Ed., Part H, p. 232, and UHna^omtimtapf, Siamese 
Ed. p. 32 : VtuvM'ti tnaUvelA nvihavUik&rmU aUho, aUiava wmi vUikA vwMaU, 
vclhi tnariym. vddliklcuma-hetu, alutlA urw Uruvelu'ti evam eltha allho Oaltham. 
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heap had already been an accomplished fact and the people 
of after ages {pachchhimu-jamtd) had exalted it into a place 
of worship bounded by an enclosure {pankkhipiivd cheti- 
ijaUlmnam akdsi). 

Dr. Bloch has, on the other hand, attempted to justify 
the other spelling Uriivilva in Sanskrit Buddhist works by 
suggesting that the place derived its name from a large 
{um) hel or oilva tree {Aeyle marmehs) which marked it 
out, the present village of Urel, too, being distingukhed 
by a bd tree standing in front thereof.^ 

Dr. Bloch’s suggestion might have been Welcome only 
as a plausible explanation if the form were Uruvilva, and 
not the feminine Uruvilva occurring in the Lalitavistara* and 
the Mahavastu.* The Bali works, too, earlier or later, all 
use the name in the feminine, as Uruvela, Avhich, to be sure, 
does not yield any sense of a tree. The modern village of 
Urel preserving the relic of the ancient name Uruvela may 
be signified by a hi tree. Even conceding that when with 
fhe progress of time the name Uruvela came to be restricted 
to a single hamlet, a bd tree may have stood there as a 
distinctive mark. But when in the days of the Buddha, 
or even in times earlier', Uruvela comprised a group of 
hamlets and certainly not any particular one, it would be 
idle to suggest a bel tree sufficing to lend its name to the 
whole group. And it may bo aptly pointed out that trees 
indeed there were, the lordly bairyan among others, but 
regrettably Dr. Bloch’s hi tree has no place in any of the 

» Archotological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1908>^9, p. 144, f. n. 1. Cf. als« 
Ciiiininglmm’s Mahabodki, p. 2. 

* Lalitavistara, IMjtra’s Ed., p. 220. 

« Mahdvastu, <S'cuart’s Ed., Vol. II, p, 123* 


^ Pa$9%m, 
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vivid descriptions ol Uruvela-Uruvilva or of the Soiianigama 
met witlx in all branches of Buddhist literature. Consider- 
ing all the points for and against, the explanation offered by 
tho Pali annotators would seem to stand more to reason. 

Let us now enquire how Uruvela originally denoted a 
cluster of hamlets and not any particular rural unit, although 
Senanigama or Senapatigrama stands out in all Buddhist 
literary traditions as the main hamlet associated with it. 
Our point is that Senanigama (modern Urcl) was not then 
co-extensive with the whole of the tract of Uruvela, and 
the point will be increasingly clear in the light of the following 
discussion. 

Taking the tfayasirsha hill to mark the southern hoiindary 
of Oaya proper, we can say that the tract of Uruvela stretched 
south of this lull. The distance between the Bo-tree at 
Uruvela and this hill is said to have been three gmiitas^ 
corresponding to about six or seven miles, while tho distance 
between the site of the Bo-tree and Benares covered eighteen 
correspondins , more or less, to one hundred and 
fifty English miles. 

There is no reason for confounding the Nerahjara or 
Nairanjana with the Gaya or Phalgu river.“ Por the Pali 
(■anonical texts keep the two rivers quite tlistinc.t from 
each other. The Udana text, for instance, expressly mentions 
that the Jatilas of Gaya proper would be seen bathing in 
the Gaya or Phalgu river, “ whereas the Vinaya-Mahavagga 

1 Papamamdani. Siamese Ed.. Part U. pp. 263-264 1 Bodhimavdato hi Qayi 

tiV'i ghWitSmi, BSr&vaal aUhSma-yqjan&ni. „ 

» ‘‘According to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Dictionarj-, the nror Nerafijara itself was 
known as tho Phalgu; Dr. Neumann says (Majjhimo-Nikaya translation, I, p. 271) 
tlio towu of Gayu. ia ilioll ao callodt” * UdAna, p. U. 
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represents the Jatilas of Uriivela as doing the same but in 
a different river, the Neranjara.^ In the wide range cf 
Buddhist literature, as a matter of fact, Uruvela is found 
invariably associated with the river Neranjara or Nairanjana 
(modern Nilajan or Inlajan).* From this it may be easily 
deduced that the tract of ITruvelri AVas mainly AVashed by the 
Neranjara, and not by the Phalgii. The A^inaya-Mahavagga 
plainly indicates a nortliAVard course of the Neranjara so that 
any thing SAvept aAVay by tJie current of the stream might 
be clearly visible to the people at NadP and at Gayil proper 
in its oiiAVard flow. We Jiiay gather from this that the PhaJyn 
and the stream further north Ame somehoAV just the conti- 
nuation of the Neranjara. It is interesting to observe that 
the Nairanjana has been described in the Laiitavistara and 
the Mahavastu as a river graced occasionally by the bathing 
beauties of the Nagas.* 

The principal locality in irruvela of the Buddha’s time 
AN'as bena-nigama or Henani-gama,® corres])onding to the 
benapatigrama of the tSanskrit Buddhist works.® In com- 
menting on the name of this locality, Buddhaghosha points 

1 Vimy(t’Mah&mijga, p. 31 : TeiM iho panu aatmyem te Jafila attasu hemanlikaau 
raUiau antar aff^kam hivutpiUaaamaye nujja Nerui'ijar&yuiii nimujjanti pi, ummujjanti 
jUy ummujja^nimujjam pi karonti. 


* To qnoto only a few msUviieos : Vimya-Mukavagya, j). 1, Vdam. p. 10 : VruwU- 

yaiv. vikanUt najja NarunjavAya tire. LaliUt-rlatara, Mitiu’u Ed., p. 311 : yenoruvUva 
UUrMraMtn md’m jIMavaalu, VoU U, p. 

» Vimya-MdhAmgga, p. 33 : AMaaa Iho Nadl-Kaaaa^ Jafilo(Umvela.Kaaaapaaaa) 
keaamaaa^i jatamiaaatti udake vuyhaniane. (tatta) Oaya-Kaaaapo. 

4 Lalitaviaiara, Mitra’s Ed., p, 336 ; MaMmatu, Senart’s Ed., Vol. 11, p 264 A * 
confusion U apt to arise from the divergence of the two readings Ifa^anod* akd 
nandt. If the first reading be adopted, one may very well suggest that the Naira jani 
was also known as a Naganadi, in which the Nlga-maidens delighted in sporting. 

4 Papanehaaiidanr, Siamese Ed., Part H, p. 233, where Buddhaghosha sug^s 
two different readings : lienanugUmo Ul pi palho, 

• £ol»«awafarw, Mitra’s Ed., p. 311 ; MahAva^u, Vol. II, p. X23. 
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out that in a remote period of time it served as a military 
outpost or cantonment* (a sort of modeDi Barrackpore, as 
we might say). Buddhist literature places on record how 
before his attaining Buddhahood the ascetic Siddhartha was 
charmingly impressed by this locality on his first arrival 
here. His impression finds a marvellous expression in the 
following measured terms : 

rata hho hhnmihlidf/o. pdsddikn elm vmmsmitjo, 
nadl rjfa mnduli setahl su'paliUlid mmmuyd smmwid cha 
(fochftragdmo, nlam rat’iddw. hdafutimsa 'padhdnatthikassa 
'IKtdhdndydii.”' . 

“Pleasantly picturesque is this part of land. Delightful 
is the sight of the grassy woodland. The river (Neranjara) 
is flowing on in a glassy stream, showing the bathing places 
with gradual descents of steps,® presenting a charming 
landscape, and affording glimpses into the neighbouring 
hamlets easy of access. This must needs bo the fitting 
place for a scion of a noble race strenuously striving after 
the highest attainments!” Forthwith Siddhartlia , the 
eternal glory of the Sskya race, made up his mind to enter 
on his epoch-making struggle on the very site.® 

The significance of the above text has been elucidated 
substantially in the same manner in later Buddhist works, 
though the points of difference, however slight, are not 
without importance. By the phrase “pleasantly pictures- 
que” Buddhaghosha understand that the stretch of land 
was bedecked with flowers of various kinds, blossoming on 

» Cf. LaJitavUtara, Mitra’a Ed., p. 311 ; Mah&vastu, Vol. 11, pp. 123-124- 

* PapaAOtt-tOdani. Siamese Ed., Part II, p. 2.33 i mpatillhau li anttpvUxi. 
gamlMrekt tundarehi tUtheM t*pelo9». 

• LaUla^ikmi, Mitra’a Ed., p. 311 ; Prah&vdrtki yan tivAhom ihaiva Mfhtyam, 
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land and in water.” By the “delightful grassy woodland” 
he tries to convey the idea of “a variegated woodland capable 
of generating joy like a majestic peacock’s tail.”^ These 
two ideas are expressed in the Mahavastu in such a manner 
as to make the place appear as “a sequestered valley, where 
the umbrages of trees <‘,ommand an enjoyable sight, the 
tields and fallows and the human ]\abitations gi'aced with 
the calm beauty of lakes and pools.”" By “the glassy 
streanv' Buddhaghosha understands in agreement wdth the 
authors of the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara nothirg 
Imt the river Neranjarn. or Nairahjana of .cool and crystal 
AVater, mudless and pure.* The Lalitavistara, however, 
describes the Naira ujana, just as the Mahabharata the 
Phalgu. as a river with the banks adorned with trees and 
shrubs {druma-guhnair alanhritd). The expression “the 
neighbouring hamlets of easy access” {gochara-gdma) is 
explained by Buddlraghosha as signifying “the surrounding 
localities not far from that place (Senunigilma), easy 
of communication, and AVlrere sojourning mendicants might 
go round to get an easy supply of their daily food.”^ The 
Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu describe the Senapati- 

1 PapancMsmJam, tiiJiaincso Ed., Part II, p. 23:1 : •mp\ipphiia^numpimlcara-j^ 
th/ilaja-pvppha-vichittafti manoramatp. 

® Maluivastn, Vol. II, p. 123 : vrikslia-muUim darmntyani, praniani 

riviktdni vigataryasaniini {Ivkjafa) JanapaMni mamjha-Jirada-sayyakani pratisamlayaiie 
drvpyavl, 

3 Papanchasddam, Part II, p. 233 : NaiUn chu sandall li simd<imdnan cha mavti- 

kkJw/ndJKtmdisaiii vimah^nlla-sUalu-salilmti Nerailjarani nadirji addamip pari* 

siMham oiikaddamatii. ()f. Lalitarldam, MiMs Ed., p. 311; Malidvastu, Vol. II, 
p, 123. Tho Pali scholiasts seek to explain the name Neranjara as signifying a stream 
of faultless Avater (mld^jald) or ono of bluish water {nlld-jala). 

* PapaUchasudam, Siamese Ed., Part II, p. 234 ; Tassa padesassa samantd avidUre 
gamandgamanaaampannani mmpaitapabbajita7iam sulabhapit^agocharagdman cha. 
Of. Mahdvaidv, Vol. II, p. 123, 
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grSma as a plain surface* (kf oartli (mmnm cht hhvmi- 
hlidga^). ■ 

• It is evident frojii the above description that Uruvelii 
at the time of Siddliartlui ’s enlightemnent embraced an 
(!Xpanse of land in which the Senanigaina stood in the centre 
(kf a TOund of liamlets witb.in easy reach. TFappily the 
Therigath 3. preserves for us the uaiue of ouc of tlxese encircling 
hnmlets in the local epithet Xdlu or Xdjrt. (‘"a man of NSla 
oi: Na.la*’) applied to Upaka. the AjTvika.^ The TJierlgatha- 
( ‘omraentary distinctly says that Killa or Na.a was a hamlet 
in tHe Tiear vicinity of tno site of the Bo-tree (Bodhima^assa 
asanna-padese).^ The Ch.rdavamsa expressly ropresoiita a 
hamlet adioining the Bo-tree as the b’‘ith-place of the great 
Pali commentator Bnddhaghosba.® 

Depending on the travels of Hweix Thsang one can ssiy 
that TTruvehl of yore extended north east 14 or 15 U at 
least from the spot of the Bo tree as far as the Priigbodhi 
hill which was reached by him by crossing the river Phalgu 
from a poirt near the base of the (layasTrsha bill,'* As 
regards its southern extension, Buddhist literature enables 
ns- to determine that it was outskirted by an extensive 
jungle-tract known as Vaiika, Vauga or Vankaliara jana- 
pada, inhabited by an aboriginal people, a primitive race 
of hunters {migahiddaJca). 

The jungle-tract was dotted over with small villages, 
each under its own headman {fidma-jetthaha-luddalca, the 
chief of the village hunters),* and it swarmed with a very 

•* tho paalma of Sister CihSpa. 

• Pommotthadipoia, TherigSM-Commentary, p. 226. 

• So^imv4<iMnapamhi j&to brihmava-nanavo \ . ^ 

• Beal’s Buddhitt Becorda of (he Western Woiid. 11, p. 114, 

H 
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petiiicious brood of flies.® Wo can also glean this informa* 
tion that these aborigines grew to revere the Ajivika ard 
such other ascetics and recluses as their religious guides 
{arahantd).^ Prom the topographical position one may well 
surmise that tbe jungle-tract i« no other than the modern 
district. o)‘ Hazaribagh on the Western border of Bengal, 
and that the savage inhabitants are no other than the fore- 
fathers of the Santals, Oraons and Mundas of to-day. If 
we take up the question how tho Ajivika and like other 
ascetics and recluses could command reverence in this part 
of the land, the answer verily suggests itself that about three 
centuries before tne advent of the Buddha the Mount 
Sameta-fiikhara or Pareshnath hill in the Hazaribagh district 
had become hallowed by tho death of PSrsva, the precursor 
of Mahavlra, the founder of Jainism. 

The stage in whi('h the entire region of Gaya is presented 
in the Buddhist Kicords, earlier or later, does not suggest 
the idea of its being an abode of the aborigines, but rather 
holds before our eyes a clear picture of a land within the 
pale of Hindu civilisation. In giving the historical origin 
ol the name of the village SenS-nigama, Buddhaghosha, 
as we haye seen, has made a clear hint at the fact that in 
earlier times a regular military outpost or cantonment had 
to be provided there, and it is most likely that this was 
necessitated for repelling the expected attacks of the abori- 
ginal hunters who had been its primitive inhabitants 

^ Papanchaaudani, Siamese Ed., Part II, p. 265. 

2 Pa^nchOfBfiihnt, Siamese Ed., Fait II, p. 266 : Taamivijatia^^e chaifia^rniicchika 
hordi. 

** Pa^rlekaa^nh Siamese Ed.r p- 266, where TJpakf^ the AjiTaka,.i8 to 

by a chief of the village huntefs as a representive of their Arhats 
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Vankahara vyas up til! the time of the Buddha a juuglo- 
tract, which.could be reached fi*oin Uruvela only by a tedioius 
bye*>vay {mmnaggam gahelvd), while Gaya proper was linked 
with Uruvela by an easy and convenient high way (addhdna- 
magga).^ 

At the time of Siddhartha’s enlightenment th(! most 
prominent man in the village of *Senanigama AVas »Senani“ or 
Nandika,® father of Sujata, and Snjata herself was the married 
girl and young mother whose oifcring fd milk-ponidge 
served to bring about a great turning point in Siddhiirtha’s 
momentous career, A remarkable banyan tree standing in 
the village of Senanigama and not far fmin the bajik of the 
NerahjarS. AVas lielieved by the local people to have been 
an abode of a Ixu.evolent spirit, the presiding deity of the 
village. tSujata is said to hav'e made a prayer to the tree- 
spirit expressing this 8(demn vow that if the deity weie 
pleased to grant her two AVishes, one for being married into 
a family of equal SAKual status and the other for obtaining 
a son for her first born child, she AVould Imnour the deity 
Avith religious offerings every year even at the cost of . a 
hundred thousand pieces, of money. On the fulfilment of 
these wishes,. she proceeded, true to her voav, b) make jieces- 
sary preparations for the firjst- year’s offering «*n the full- 
mo.o.n day of (April-May).. In this .comie:don 

We are given an insight into. the. wwldly prosperity of hers 
jyid of. .hgc father- . She. shared, the. fortune of having, a 

^ liajjMmc^NiUya^ Part I, p* 17L 

s biameso Ed.i. P^ II* p. $33: Se/nAni nwM pUi, 

J&tabr-Nidana-^tlti refe^ to Si4tita*rfatU&r W a. 
kutvLmbika. ‘ * 

* LdlUavUUura$ Mitra*t ^d., p. 33i» ^presents -Suj&tar as 
•od liiEpljf as grSddfvikchduhM at p. 336, precieoly as iii the VbK ft, 263. 
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thousand milk-coWs at her disposal, and the grazing ground 
was provided for the eattle in the Yashtimadhuvana, evi- 
dently a plcasajit woodland in the oiitskirt of ScnanigSma. 
She could well alfor<t to serve the niilk-porridge prepared 
hy her own hand in a dish of gold, to bedeck Jier person witli 
the best of apparels and ornaments, to engage a number 
of maid-servants, and even to promise Purna,. one of her 
attending Jiiaids, a reward of <-ostly jewelleries for bringing 
her. some comforting news.^ 

Uruvela, too, as we have noted, was a great centre of 
Jatila activity, and obviously the most important of the three 
(•entres because of the seniority and Idgh personality, of 
lJruvela-Kassapa.2 The hermitage of the local Jatilas Was 
situated near about tlie bank <if the Nerahjara and not far 
from Senanigama. The fire-room (w]yngiim) of the Jatilas 
Was known to be zealously guarded against intrusion at 
night by a fierc'e snake-king, possessed of overpowering 
magical c}\arm, a dreadfully venomous serpent, and within 
a. short distance of their settlement was the sojourners’ 
delightful .lesort, a grassy woodland or grove gra.ced by the 
nocturnal visits of Sakra and Brahma.» 

Ihns it is clear tliat apart from tSenanicama and its 
immediate neighbourhood which were destined to play an 
important part in the history of Buddhism, thero was in 
existence a distinct and most notable, centre of the Jatilafi. 
both before and after, the coming, of the Buddha. The 

'* Manmratha-puratU, Siamese Ed., Part I, pp. 326.326, 

*V^naffa-^a?^vaggft, pp. 24 - 27 . 
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original distinction of tlie two ceritros, ono of Biiddl)ism and 
the other of Brahmanism, has all through been maintained. 
Tn the Mahabharata, for instance, We have mention of 
Dhai’maprastha, the site sacred tt> Dharma or Buddha - 
image, and Brahmasthana, the site sticred to Brahma. 'We 
have already discussed that the Hharniaranya of the Maha 
lhatata is no other than the site of the Pretasila hill witji 
tJie Brahmaaara and the Brahmayupa at its batai. But. 
the Dhamdran (Dhariuaranya) signifies at the present day 
a totally different locality,- a sacred site which is “a 
little over one mile to the oast of Bodli-daya,” visited 
by most ot the Hindu pilgrims from daya for offering 
jrimlas to the ancestors^. There is scarcidy any room for 
<lonbt as to the fact that both Bodh day a and modern 
DhuTiu&ran are comprised and distinguished within 
the Dhariuaranya of the later daya-Eulogium in the 
Puranas. 

The three Kassapa leaders of the Jatilas of dayil regioi 
and Uruvela-Kassapa in particular attracted the attenfhm 
of the Buddha in the early days of his missionary life when 
his activities Avere still confined to tlie teiTitcrie'' of Magadhan 
kingdom including Ynga. The Buddhist tradition says that 
while he sent out his able lieuteiiants to all other directions 
tor conquest, he himself undertook the arduous journey 
to daya and Uruvcla in order to perform the most mar- 
vellous teat of converting the Kassapa brothers with their 
huge following. This very tradition sufficientlv emphasizes, 
as Well be shown anon, the fact that on this particular 

^ Aftihixologioal of India, Amittfri Report- fot I908«9ir p- 160V tin-. „ 
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aplieveiuent would, as the Buddha then believed, depend 
t}ie triumph oi xiis mission. And why ? 

Now that the three Kassapa brothers came of a highly 
TeBpectablo Brahmin family of Magadha and that they 
had mastered the Vedas before their taking to the ascetic 
life are facts Well attested by the commentary on the Thera- 
gathS and that on the Aliguttara-Nikaya respectively. 
As regards their subsecjnent cnreer, the Viriaya-Mahavagga 
preserves a vivid acd a.utheuti<t account impressing on oiir 
mind the high esteem in which they wore held by all the 
people of Anga-Magadha . then under the siizcirainty of 
King Bimbisara. When at the setting in of the lains, as'tho 
Mahavagga relates, the great tire-sacrifice would commer.ce 
every year, the people of Anga and Magadha used to flock 
to the place to witness tJie gi-and performance, carrying 
abundant quantity of food, hard and soft, no doubt, as an 
ample pj'ovision of food-stuff's both for the sacTificing ascetics 
and others assembled, not to speak of then.' oWn selves. And 
when at the approach of the \vet season the Buddha of 
superior mmiculous powers, was stayirg at Uruvela, the 
^ssapa lender of the place, wished in. his. heart that the 
great reel u!^ teacbeiy vvere ,gone elsewhorp lest bis high 
prestige niigbt |>c at si discount. The excogitation of 
I^as^pa's Jiea/t is siguilfcautly set. forth, thus in .tbe Vinaya 
text : . • 

^‘ftesently my great Baci:ifice is appreaohipgv and all 
p^plo,of Ahga ajpo Magadha will come and brag with 
th^ abun^nt fopd^ both Laid and soft. If the great 
Samara should perform a wonder before that great assembly, 
gain and.hojiour. would, increase to. the great fiamaf^r aud 
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jiiy gain and honour would diminish ! 0 that, tho great 
Sainana might not come here to-morrow 

The whole TJruvela ceremony was conspicuous at the 
inceptic n by the absence of the Jatilas ot Gaya and Nadi 
as well as thoir leaders. The legitimate inference would 
seem to be this that similar functions were siinultaneously 
held also in those two tracts, too, which equally attracted 
pilgrims irom all quarters, far and near. If w'e admit that 
those people also had participated, th<^ explanation would 
be that the “great fire-sacritice” was a very special ceremony 
that was observed in turns in the three sister tracts. 

The Buddhist account, as noticed above, credits the 
general inhabitants of the Magadhau kingdom with an 
abundant supply of food-stulfs so as to suffice for tho mighty 
congregation at the time of the great sacrifice®. The Brah- 
manical account in tho Mahabharata and the later Eulogium 
attribute the entire function, rather to the king under whoso 
benign rule the land Was flowini? with milk and honey. Thus 
here, too, we find in substance a coiroboration of the exag- 
gerated Brahmin account in the sober and earlier account 
of the Buddhists. 

Turning again to the topic of the three Kassapa brothers, 
particularly to that of Uruvela-Kassapa, we should further 
add that so h'gh was their prestige with the people oi iilaga- 
dhan kingdom (twelve myriads of souls) that when the 
Buddha repaired to RSjagriha, the Magadhau capital, along 

^ yinayaMaMm^ga^ 21 1 Stardhi kho nie mahayamlo pachchupaUhito, kevata^ 
kappa cha Ango-MOgadha pahitarp IMdaniyam bkojaniyayi adaya ahliihhamhsanti. 
Sache mahOaamapo mahajamk&ye iddhipa^iMriya^p kafismvti, mahasamimmi lahha* 
Wrhhafafp abhivadd^^^f^dtif vnavna labha sakkato paYlhnyi.MO'nV . Aho niino wfilmf^nitkapo 
wdlandya ndgochchheyya *ft. 
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with them after converting them to 1 is faith, it was so mucli 
of a riddle to the people that they could scarcely distinguish 
who led and who followed lietween the Buddha and the 
Kassapas, and that to clear up the m 5 ^tery the Buddha 
had recourse to an intell gent device of asking Uruvela- 
Kassapa the following question the reply to which would 
reveal their relative positions ; 

Kim cnr* dm'd Ururelavdsi fahfiM afff/im hisako radano'i 

pwhchhmTni tnm Knampa efmn allhft^n, Intham ^mhinam 

tava aoffihuttaml 

“What hast thou soon, 0 dweller of Uruvehl, that thou 
who art called the "'aunt one hast forsaken the fire? aiid*ask 
thee, Kassapa, this matter : How is it thou hast forsaken 
the fire-sacrifice?” 

As for the ancient lines of communication, Sir George 
A. Grierson has furnished the following intoimation con- 
densing it fr( ni that given in Vol. VITT ol the Beports of the 
Archaiological Survey of India 

“]. The old Gaya- Patna road ran along the east 
bank of the river Phalgu from Gaya north- 
wards, passing close to Islampux and Tilara 
through Hilsa. Prom Tilara, howe\er, a road 
must once have gone direct to Patna, as the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang travelled by it 
from that city. It must have been a difiiq^ 
one, involving a crossing of the ancient Soncr. 
and most of the traffic probably went alo ag the 
easier road by Hilsa and Fatua, which jnust 
have been a somewhat important port, 

* yimpa-Mah&vagga, 3G. 
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2. The Banaras-Rajgir road pcems to have crossed 

the old Sone at Sonebhadr, the Morhar at 
Ghenjan, and the Plialgii and the Patna-Gaya 
road at Jam. 

3. The Ara (Arrah)— Rajgir road seems to have crossed 

the old Sone at Bhagawanganj, the Plialgn at 
Tilara and passed through or close to Tslampur. 

4. The Patna Rajgir road probably crossed the old 

Sone somewhere near Fat’hpur Kalan, It then 
crossed the Phalgu and Fatua branch of the 
Gaya-Patna road at ITilsa and passed through 
Nalanda and Silao. 

5. The Gaya-Banaras road seems to have struck the 

Banaras-Rajgir road at Sonc-Bhadr on the 
old Sone and passing through Konch, crossed 
the Morhar at Pali to avoid two branches of 
the river, which it Would have to meet if it had 
crossed either above or below. 

6. The Rajgir-Tamluk road, connecting the Bay of 

Bengal with the North-West, probably entered 
the Gaya district via the Singar pass and Rajauli. 

7. The Banaras-Taniluk road probably went through 

Palamau and Ranchi.”* 

Now it will repay tracing the lines of communication 
stage by stage with sidelights from the earliest of Buddhist 
and other sources c f information. 8o far as the Pali canonical 
texts go, they contain only a general description of the 
Buddha and other persons journeying (1) from Rajagaha- 
Nalanda to Senanigama in Uruvela,* (2) from Rajagala 

* Notes on the District of GayS, pp. 16-16. * Majjhima-Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 166i 

16 
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to Kassapa’s hermitage iti Uruvela,^ (3) from Eajagaha to 
Dakkhiriiljiiri,* (4) from Nalancla-Eajagaha to Pasanaka* 
chetiya.® (5) from Univela to Gaya proper, '* (6) from Eajagaha 
to Gaya proper ® (7) from Uruvcla-Gaya to Benares-Tsipatana 
(Sarnath) ® (8) from Benareii to Eajagaha ’’ and (9) from 
Ukkala (Oriasa) to Uruvela-Gaya.® The texts axe, however, 
dead silent over the question of actual routes, their direc- 
tions, distances and lalting places. Similarly the Eighth 
Eock Edict of A4oka is mute on the point of details regarding 
the route hy which ho proceeded from Pataliputra, his 
capital, to Sambodhi or t]\e site of the Great Bo-tree. One 
definite information that may be elicited from the Axiya- 
pariyesana-Sutta in the Majjhima-Nikaya is that there was 
already in the time of the Buddha a high road (addlidm- 
magga) that connected XJruvcla with Gaya proper and 
extended westwards as far as Benares and its vicinity. 
Another such information to be gleaned from the Vinaya- 
Mahavagga (p. 4) is that this high road, spacious enough 
for caravan traffic, stretched downwards as far as the distant 
land of Ukkala (modern Orissa). The ancient great trade- 
route with its North-Western (Uttarapatha) and South- 
Western (Dakkhinapatha) branches, of which we have a 
detailed description even in the Pali canonical texts, nay 
be left out of consideration* as it has no bearing on the 
present subject. 

» Vinaya Maharagga, pp 34-3r). » Vinaya Chullamgga, pp. 199-200. 

• Vinaya Mahavagga, pp. 79-80. ® Vinaya Mahavagga p. 8. 

• Sutta-Nipata, Book V, VatiJingatha. ’ Vinaya Mahavagga, p. 189. 

• Vinaya Mahavagga, p, 34. ® Vinaya Mahavagga, p. 4 

• The latest discussion on this trade-route will be found in our Old Brahmi Inscrip^ 
tions, Notes , pp. 218-220. 
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In accordance with Buddhagboslia’s infurmation, the 
extension of the high road from the Bo-tree to the GayS- 
^irsha hill covered a distance of three gdvulas (6 or 7 miles) 
and the extension of the same from Uruvela to Benares was 
eighteen yojams (150 miles or so), while Fa-lfian in his 
itinerary gives the distance of the route along the course of 
the Ganges from Pataliputra (Patna) to Benares as twenty- 
two yojams^ corresponding roughly to one hundred and 
eighty miles. The Jataka Nidana-katha definitely informs 
us that the Buddha proceeded from Uruvela to Benares by 
the high road of eighteen yojmuis, and that he was able to 
complete his peregrination in three months (from the full 
moon of Vai^kha to that of Ashadlta), l)ut, strictly speakingt, 
in about a month, if we deduct the period of haltages.® 
The Pali commentaries are, however, scarcely clear on the 
point of halting places between Gaya and Benares, nor on 
that of the exact course of the peregrination, for a know- 
ledge of which one has to depend solely on the Lalitavistara 
and the Mahavastu, particularly on the latter. The rough- 
shod description in the Lalitavistara would have us believe 
that the Buddha walked Item Uruvilva to Gaya, from 
Gays to RohitavSstu (modern Rhotasgarh), from thence to 
UruvilvS-kalpa, from the last-mentioned place to Sarathi- 
Dura, and from Saratbinura to the city of Benares across 
the Ganges.® However much we may credit this statement 
with accuracy, it errs at least in locating Uruvilva-kappa 


‘ Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p. Ixvii. 

* FausboU’s J&taka, Vol. I, p. 81; the period of haltagos iacludes seven weeks 
spent by the Buddha on the actual spot of and near about the Bo*tree, 

* Lalitavistara, Mitra’s Ed., p. 428- 
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to the West of Rhotasgarh in view of the proved fact that 
the Pali canonical texts distinctly place it in the country 
of- the Mallas.^ The Mahavastu is happily fuller and more 
methodical in its treatment of the subject. It traces the 
course of the Buddlia’s jeurney from Uruvilva to Gaya, 
from thenc ■ to Aparagaya (Western Gaya), from thi*' place 
to Va^ala, from Vasala to a locality called Chundadvola, 
from thence to Lohitavastuka (Rhotasgarh), next to Gandha- 
pura, from Gandhapura to 8arathipura, and from tlence 
ultimately to the city of Benares crossing the Ganges by a 
terry-boat.** The Mahavastu seems to mention Sarathipura 
as an extensive tract with its headquarters of the same name, 
—the whole region embracing within its area Doth Lohita- 
vastu’ and Gandl apura. It is very strange indeed to see 
that the rivers Punpun and Sane are completely passed 
over in silence. The Mahabharata, however, distinctly 
mentions the Ganges and the Sone as the two rivers that 
had to be crossed in travelling eastward to reach Ku^a- 
ehirachchhada in the region of Magadha and the Gorathagiri 
from the summit of which one might have a view of Giri- 
vraja, the then capital ot Magadha.* 

We nave seen that both at the time of the rise ot Buddhism 
and in earlier times as well there was on the bank of the 
Gaya tank a rude stone-structure in the shape of a tom or 
watch-tower, the inside and outside of which were known 

1 Sarny utta-Nilcaya, Part IV, j). 103 ; AAguttara-NHuiya, Part IV, p. 438. 

* Mahavastu, Vol. Ill, p. 324. 

* Cf. Mahavastu, Vul. Ill, p. 324 : Sdrathipurc Lohitavaatukatu gachMati. 

* Mahabharata, 8abUaparva, Ch. 20, verse 29*30 ; 
xititya Gahgdni fioaah efut irayas te prdhmukhas tadd j 
Kuiachlrchchhidd jag mur Mdgahain, kshetram achyutah || 

Ooralhatfi glrUa asculya dadyimr Magadhatfi param | 
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lospectively as the haunts of two demons called Sfichiloma, 
the needle-haired, and Khara, the brick-scaled or rough- 
skinned, and that this continued to pass as a Yaksha-shrine 
till Brahmanism got a foothold on the soil of Gaya proper, 
and with it the Yaksha shrire became a Brahmanical temple 
under the dignified name of Brahmayfipa. The Sutta- 
Nipata commentary furnishes the information of a totally 
different edifice representing it as the abode of the Yaksha 
Suchiloma which stood close by the lithic watch-tower. It 
gives us to understand that this abode was broad-based on a 
pavement, well-protected, enclosed by a railing, intersected 
with doors and gate-towers, having in its upper part a clustei 
of tinkling bells and looking like a towered box. This 
dees not however, find support in the canonical texts them- 
selves. It is conceivable, no doubt, that a shrine of this 
type came into existence later on and at least when the 
commentary was written in the 6th or the 6th century A.D. 
The Pali canon refers to Muchalinda, a serpent-king 
whose abode was in a pool in Uruvola. The Jataka- 
conimentary and such other later Buddhist works refer to 
other Nagarajas and Yakshas whose abodes Were in Uruvola 
and other places in the Gaya region, to Kaliya Nagaraja, 
for instance, whose abode was in the midst of the river, 
Neranjara, to Sudar4ana Nagaraja of Apara-Gaya, to Yaksha 
Chunda of Chundadvola, to Kamandaluka Nagaraja of 
Lohitavastuka. 

13. GAYA FROM BUDDHIST POINT OF VIEW 

The rise of the Buddha marks a new epoch in the histmy 
of the Holy Land of Gaya ; but for it many interesting details 
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of its growing life would have been lost. And to the Buddhist 
if Lumbini is the birth-place of Siddhartha, the Deer-park 
at Isipatana (Sib'nath), that of Buddhism and KusinarS,, 
of hiis art and architecture, Gaya may well claim the proud 
position of being the birth-place of Buddha, his Enlightened 
Master. If Kapilavastu, the dominion of the Sakyas, pro- 
vided a beautiful spot for the birth of Siddhartha and a 
congenial field for his sports and feats, Magadha, the kingdom 
of Bimbisara, certainly provided a calm retreat for the rise 
of the Buddha and a remarkable area for the first demonstra- 
tion of his attainments and greatness. So one need not be 
surprised to find that in all the early records of the Buddhists 
the Buddha has been represented as a most remarkable 
product and a most successful reformer of the Magadhan 
kingdom.^ But to contemplate the Land of Gaya from the 
Buddhist point of view is primarily to ascertain in the light 
of facts how it served as a solitude and retreat for deep 
meditations so supremely necessary for the great attainment. 

But the question is — with which portion of the Gaya 
region the historian has to establish the vital connection of 
Buddhism. We can boldly maintain that in spite of certain 
historical associations of the Buddha and Buddhism with the 
Gaya proper, the sacred spots of Buddhism were really 
all concentrated in the tract of Uruvela. So far as the city 
of Gaya or Gaya proper is concerned, the Pali records contain 
nowhere any notice ot it even in describing the first journey 
of Siddhartha, the ascetic, from Bajagaha to Uruvela* 

' Majjhima^Nikaya, Part I, p. 108 ; Vinaya Mahavagga, p, 6 ; 

Paiurahoai Magadhesu pubbe dhammo asuddho samalehi chintito | 
apdpur ^etarp amatassa dvararp supaniu dhamma/p vimalendnubtiddhafp || 

* Majjhirm-NtJedya' Part I, p. 166 ; FauaboU’s Jdtaka Vo. I, pp. 66-67. 
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i\nd the first journey of the Biiddl-a to the same tract horn 
Benares for the conversion of the Jatilas.’ The Gaya 
proper is riglitly mentioned in tliis connection in the Lalita- 
vistara* and the Mahavastu.^ That the route to Uruvela 
either from Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, or from 
Benares lay through the city of Gaya can be easily gathered 
from the Pali description of the journey of the Buddha fi oni 
Uruvela to Sarnath via Gaya and Benares by a high road 
then in existence* and cf that of Devadatta, Sariputta and 
Moggallana from Rajagaha to the GayasirsLa hill.® The 
Lalitavistara and the Mabavastu make no secret of the 
fact that in order to reach Uruvilva from Rsjagriha, the 
ascetic Siddhartha had to walk down* from the Gayailirslia 
hill which he used sis a halting place while at the Gaya city’. 
All the records agree, however, in stating that it was upon 
this hill that the Buddha delivered the famous Fire-sermon 
(Aditta-pariyaya-sutta) addressing the Jatilas of the Gaya 
region newly converted to his faith.® As the Pali records 
attest, this very hill gained importance in the early history 
of Buddhism as a place where Devadatta lived with his five 
hundred associates immediately after having broken away 


^ Vinaya Mdhavdgga, p* 24 ; Fauaboll Jataka, Vol, I, p. 82* 

* Lalitavistara (Mitra’a Ed.), p. 311 : Bodhisaitvo yatihdhhipretaifi Gayayam vihatya 
Qaydairsha-parvate. 

■ Mdhavaslu Vol. Ill, p. 324* 

^ Majjhima-Nikyaa, Part I, p. 1 70 Vimya Mahdvagga, p. 8 ; bhagavantam 
antard cha Gayam antara cha Bodhiip, oMMnamagga-patiparinarri disvdna. Cf. also 
the account in tlio Vinaya Mahavagga, p, 34, of the jourricy of the Buddha from 
Uruvela to Rajagaha via Gaya city 

’ Vinaya Chullavagga, pp. 199-200. 

•’ ’ Lalitavistara (Mitra’s Ed.) : jafiyhdvihdram anuchafihramyarndv^o. 

• V inayaMahavagga^ p. 84; Fausboll’s Jdtakay Vol. I, p. 82. 
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from and causing schism in the united Buddhist Order, i 
and no less as a place of the marvellous feat ptirformed by 
Sariputta and Moggallana, the two chief disciples of the 
Buddha, in winning over one and all of those misguided 
men and compelling Devadatta, the Judas Iscariot of 
Buddhism, to <»ufFer a serious discomfiture.* 

An account of the last sojourn of the Buddha at Gaya 
proper may also bo traced in the Pali texts and commentaries. 
It records the Buddha’s feat which lay in the taming of the 
demon Buchiloma, the dweller of the antique tower Tam- 
hita-mmcha on the bank of the Gaya tank, situated at the 
entrance to the city.® No particular date of such achieve- 
ment, if true at all, can be determined, nor can this story 
be seriously taken as anything more than a myth. 

These are all the information that may bo gathered from 
the Buddhist records, and there is nothing to show any 
further association of the Buddha or of Buddhism with the 
city of Gaya {Gayd-gdim). True that Kiag ASoka in his 
K.E. VIII alludes to his pilgrimage to the site of the Bo-tree 
{Savnhodhi) undertaken in the lOth or 11th year of his reign, 
but does not in this connection mention even the name of 
Gaya proper. It is conceivable that he undertook even 
a second pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya in the 21st or 22nd 

^ Vinaya CMUavayga, p. 199. 

* Vinaya ChvOavagga, PP' 199-200. The travels of Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang 
clearly attest that a new sect of Buddhism founded by Devadatta could not bo crushed 
down but maintained its identity right Uj) to the time of their visits. Fa Hian, for 
instance, says that he found at gravnsti a body of disciples of Devadatta still existing 
(Beal’s Bvddhist Records, Vol. I, p. xlviii). To the same effect Hwen Thsang alludes 
to three SaiigMramas which he came across at Kanjasuvar^a (West Bengal), the 
inmates of which did not use “thiekenod milk following tho directions of Devadatta.” 

» See SueMoma-SuUa in the Samyutia-Nikaya and the SuUa-Nipata' as well m 
their commentaries. 
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regnal year, Lnt that, too, must have liccn to the same 
sacred site. 

Our case is that Gaya proper t;evcr ceased to be the 
Holy Land of the Hindus and the stronghold of Brahmanism. 
The mere halting on the Gaylislrsha hill, or the preaching 
ol the Eire-sermon on the same mount, or the taming of the 
demon Suchiloma in his tower on the Gaya tank, or oven the 
conversion of the Jatilas of the place did not suffice to 
convert the city of Gaya into a Buddhist sanctorum. Any 
hypothesis to the contrary is sure to be contradicted by the 
t*ali canonical evidence which clearly shows that the Gaya- 
sirsha hill, like the neighbouring region, was open to all 
without distinction of caste or creed, for we sec that even 
Devadatta, the mortal enemy of Buddhism, could use it 
with impunity as a place ot sojourn. Apart from the twofold 
information that the to .vn of Gaya was situated to the west 
at a distance of four yojanas (40 miles in round numbers) 
from the Venuvana monastery in th? suburb of Eajagriha 
and that it was “desolate and desert” at the time of his 
visit, the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian found nothing more 
worthy of record about it, far less noticing any Buddhist 
sanctuary whatavor within the limits of this town. 

The point of contention is amply borne out by the itinerary 
of Hwen Thsang who visited the place in the middle of the 
7th century A D., which is to say, more than two and a half 
centuries after Fa-Hian. Like Fa-Hian, Hwen Thsang found 
the city in a decadent condition, and yet no foothold could 
be gained by the Buddhists there. For the great Chinese 
pilgrim expressly says that the city oi Gaya which was 

» Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. I, p. Ixi. 

IQ 
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“naturally strong (situated amid crags or precipices)” Was 
predciiiinated, even wlieu it had “])U+ few iiihabitants,” by 
no t«wer than “1000 families of Brahmans” who could boast 
of their descent from an ancient Rishi. lie further adds 
that they were net regarded by the reigning king of the 
place as hi^ “vassals,” and that “the people everywhere 
highly Tespec(tcd) them.”^ It is of no less importance to 
note that the Gaya tank of Pali literature,, the Brahmasara 
of the Mahabharata, or the Bralnnakunda of the later 
Gaya-mahatmya cx>ntinued to maintaui its high sanctity 
as a bathing place of the Hindu folks. The Chinese pilgrim 
leaves the following notice of it : 

“To the north of the town 30 U or so there is a pure 
fountain of water. The tradition handed down in India is 
that it is called ‘holy water’ ; all who bathe or drink thereof 
aria cleansed from whatever defilement of sin they have.”* 
What is more, Mount Gaya {i.e., the Gaya^nsha hill), 
too, centinued to enjoy, “with its sombre valley, streams, 
aiid steep and dangerous crags,” the ancient fame of a 
Hindu sanctorum. The pilgrim records ; “In India the 
name commonly given to this is the divine (spiritual) moun- 
tain. From old days it has be m the custom for the ruling 
sovereign, when he comes to the throne, with a view to 
conciliate his subjects at a distance and to cause his renown 
to exceed previous generations, to ascend (this mountain) 
and declare his succession with accompanying ceremonies."* 
Hwen Tbsang did not depart much from the earlier 

^ Beal's Buddhht Records, Vol. IT, p. 113. 

* Beal’s Buddhist RecordSf Vol. II, p. 113. 

* ipeal’s Buddhist Rejcords, Vol. IT, p. 113, 
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literary traditiou when he says that in old days the Buddlia 
had delivered the Eatnamcgha and such other Sfdras on 
Honnt Gaya. Our difficulty begins when ho would have 
us believe that on the top of this very hill he saw “a stiijia 
about 100 feet high, which was built by AiSoka-raja,” and 
which exhibited curious prodigies and emitted from it an 
ineffable effulgence^. We must take this part of his accoimt 
with a grain of salt. For, in the first place, there is no 
authentic evidence to prove that King Aseka built any 
Buddhist sanctuary in or near about Gaya. Secondly, were 
there any such mound in real existence and on such an 
elevation, it is not likely that this could escape the notice of 
so vigilant a pilgrim as Fa-Hian. Thirdly, not the slightest 
vestige of such a structure now remains to confirm his 
statement. We may make only this concession that he 
witnessed some kind of a Hindu shrine on the top of the 
h il l which he must have mistaken for a Buddhist one. It 
will be noted that the w'ord stujM has in several instances 
been rather loosely used by the Chinese traveller to denote 
a shrine {c/iaitya). That he saw things sometimes through 
the Buddhist spectacles may be discerned from his naming 
the river past the Gaya city not as Phalgu but distinctively 
as Nairanjana,® while, as we have seen, oven in the earliest 
of Buddhist records the river Neranjara or Nairanjana 
has been kept distinct from the river flowing by the Gaya 
proper. 

This does not prevent us, however, from admitting the 
possibility of the erection of Buddhist sanctuaries in after ages 

1 Beal’s Buddhit iReeords, Vol. II, P- 113. 

* Beal’s BvdMiai Records, Vol. U, p. 112. 
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on sites lying to the south or south-east of Mt. Gaya marking 
the southern boundary of the city, the sites which may 
be easily included in the northern extension of Uruvela. 
Even granting that Hwen Thsang found in existence a 
stupa or some such commemorative shrine on Mt. Gaya, 
our contention still holds good that it could not have been 
built by King Asoka, nor could the city of Gaya have become 
a foothold of Buddhism by reason of such an isolated sanc- 
tuary, which, if at all, is nothing but an accident. Had 
he come across any sdngJidrdma an}^vhere in the Gaya 
proper, whether on the high elevation of the hill or on the 
low level of the river-bank, we might, no doubt, have easily 
recognised it as a Buddhist holy land. 

Even as regards the sandy tract of Uruvela, the prdchtna 
or ancient Uruvilva of the Lalitavistara, the portion known 
as Sena-nigama, Senani-gama or Senapatigrama and its 
immediate neigh bourhood are recognized in all early Buddhist 
records up to the time of Fa Hian as the sacred area in- 
separably associated with the great event of Buddhahood 
and the history of Buddhism. Oiur point is that Uruvela 
derived its high sanctity in the eye of the Buddhist from 
its connection with the most ardent and arduous endeavours 
of Siddhartha, the ascetic, and his glorious accomplishment 
in his Buddhahood . The primary connection of Sena-nigama 
is with the endeavours and that of its immediate neighbour- 
hood with the accomplishment. The accounts in the Pali 
Buddhist litei'ature and such Sanskrit Buddhist works as 
the Lalitavistara and the Mahavastu vaguely state that 
since his first arrival at Uruvela, SiddhSrtha, the seeker 
of the highest good, spent half-a-dozen of fruitless years in 
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incredibly austere penanues somewhere in the outskirts of 
Sena-nieama, being attended by five Brahmin ascetics and 
associates who deserted hun disgusted but only to become 
his first and devoted disciples a little later on. It was here 
again that the princely ascetic partook of the palatable plate 
of porridge so sweetly served by Sujata under a lordly 
Ijanyan believed to have been the abode of the presiding 
deity of the locality. It is easy to gather from these accounts 
that Sujata’s residence was on the other side of the river 
N’eranjarS which he must have crossed in order to reach 
the actual spot of the holy peepid tree destined to be otornally 
associated with the event of the Great Enlightenment. There 
is a clear indication that he gently got down into the river 
by the flight of steps of a bathing ghat and crossed it at a 
point where it was fordable in the dry season and that in so 
doing he had to carefully avoid the danger of a gi'eat whirlpool 
in the mid-stream which was the dread of the people as an 
infernal dwelling of a dragon king Kala or Kalika. It is 
clear from this that, as now, the Noranjara AVas }iover dried 
up even during the hot summer, for it is said to have been 
forded on the full-moon of Vai^hha, (April-May). Even 
it may be satisfactorily proved that the hill-stream has not 
changed its course during so many centuries, the spot of the 
Bo-tree as located in Buddhist literature with reference 
to this stream continuing practically to be the same to this 
day. The accounts, both in Pali and Sanslcrit, speak of a 
good space existing between the bank of the Neranjara 
and the Bo-tree linked by a spacious causeway The Pali 

» FausboU’s Jataka, Vol. I, p. 70. BodhiaaUo naiUiramhi ...MiA-vthamrfl 

katvA s&yd^uuanMyc .atfhiitcAhtiviUh&reiM nuiggtn<i Sodhiiiihkhdbhimul^io pay&n 

LalUavimra (Mitra.s Ed.), p. 240 : Y&vach cha nadya Nairanjaiui y&vach cha Sodhu 
ekumin antare* 
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account, liowever, clearly joints out that the way of the 
Bodhisattva lay through a well-grown sal forest bordering 
the river.* An important point of difierence between the 
account in the Pali Jataka Nidana-katha and that in the 
Lalitavjstara is that the former represents the entire site 
of the Bo-tree simply as a sombre woodland where this 
sacred tree stood in the centre lording it over the sylvan 
kingdom,® while the latter is particular about the mention 
of so many small votive shrines, ratmvedikds and mtna- 
vt/oniaJcm scattered over the woodland expanse. 

Over and above the actual spot of the Bo-tree which 
enjoys the fame of being the navel of the earth, the main 
centre of interest for the Budddist world, most of the later 
Buddhist works in Pali and Sanskrit recognise and extol 
as many as eight other spots near about the holy tree, the 
spots reminiscent of the early days of the Buddha’s enli^ten- 
ment. These works distinctly mention that the Buddha 
spent a period of seven weeks immediately following his great 
accomplishment. In accordance with the Jataka Nidana- 
katha the first week he spent under the shade of the very 
tree, at the Bodhimanda itself. The second week was 
spent at a spot within a few paces north-west of the tree 
where he remained steadfastly looking at his seat under the 
tree (Animisa). He then spent the third week at a small 
space on the north just between the tree and the Animisa 
walking east and west, the space which became the site of the 
Jewel-walk shrine {Ratdna-chankama chetiya). The fourth 
week he spent on a ground a few yards north-west of the 

» Fauabdll’a JeOaha, Vol. I, p. 70 . 

* IkUitavislara (Mitra’s Ed ), p' 341 . 
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Uo-tree developing the higher phases of liis doctrine, where, 
he found a small solitary chamber known as Jewel-house 
{FMam-gJutra), and the fifth at the Neat-herd’s banyan 
{Ajapaia-nifirodha-mule) lying at some distance from the 
compound of the holy tree, pondering over the new doctrine 
just evolved by him. He now went to spend the next week 
at the dwelling of Muchalinda under a tree overlooking the 
pool to both of which the Naga king lent his name. The 
seventh or last week he found himself, at the foot of a lordly 
tree called Rajayatatia enjoying rest and bliss. It was here 
that two caravan merchants, Tapassu and Bhallika, who 
were journeying north from Ukkala (Orissa), happened to 
wait upon the Enlightened One, and duly paid their homage. 
From thence he went back to the Neat-herd’s banyan where 
he finally made up his mind to promulgate the new truths 
to the world and decided at the same time to go to the far- 
famed Deer-park near Benares for the purpose. On his 
Way to the Gaya proper he chanced to come across an 
Ajivaka, Upaka by name, whom he tried to convince of his 
high attainment. And besides this meeting-place, the 
Nidana-katha lays stress on the hermitage of Uruvela- 
Kassapa and its neighbourhood where on his return from 
Benares he sojourned for a while and did convert the three 
Kassapa brothers and all their Jatila followers of the Gaya 
region to his own faith.* 

The Vinaya Mahavagga has to say nothing about the 
three weeks following the first spent under the Bo-tree, and 
presents an account of just four weeks, namely, the weeks 
connected with the Bo-tree, the Neat-herd’s banyan, the 

1 Fauflboirs Jataha, Vol* I, pp. 82 folK 
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Muchalinda tree, and the tree called Rajayatana. Not- 
withstanding the gap, the chain of events is practically the 
same.’ 

The omission of three weeks in the Vinaya Mahavagga 
may ho just due to an incompleteness of the text that has 
come down to us. The tradition of seven weeks is corro- 
borated, however, by the Lalitavistara, although the setting 
of events is somewhat different. On complete agreement 
with the Pali accounts, the Lalitavistara fixes the meeting 
of the Buddha with IJpaka, the Ajivika, at a place between 
the Bo-tree on one side and the Gayasirsha hill on the other. 

A wide discrepancy as to the exact place of meeting of 
the Buddha and Upaka is to be noticed in the account 
given in the Mahavastu which agrees, nevertheless, with 
the Lalitavistara in creating further associations of Buddhism 
with the halting places of the Buddha on his way from 
Gaya to Benares, the associations which arc more or less 
of a mythical cnaracter, wo mean with such places as Apaia- 
Gaya, Chundadvola, Lohitavastu, Gandbapura and Sarathi- 
pura.® 

Regarding tho associations of the Buddha or of Buddhism 
with the Gaya region, these are all that can be gleaned from 
the Buddhist literary works, and still we feel quite secure 
when We maintain that the city of Gaya did never cease to 
be tho Hindu holy land yielding place to Buddhistic pre- 
dominance. 

It has already been pointed out that the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hiau found no Buddhist monastery (sa'Aghdrdma) or 

^ Vtnaffa Mahavagga, pp. 1.9, 

“ Mah&vasiu, Vol. HI, p. 329, 
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sanctuary {chaitya) to note while lie was staving in the city 
of Gaya. The thfce monasteries whicli he found tlier in 
existence were standing all within the region ol Uruvola and 
close by the Bo-tree. All the Buddhist sanctuaries, com- 
prising as thty did the votive structures and images of the 
Buddha, were seen by him on the sites and spots in UruvchT 
which became traditionally associated with the endeavours 
and wanderings of Siddhartha, the event of Buddhahood, 
the seven periods following, and the triumphant conversion 
of the Jatilas. It will be noticed that Fa Ilian is in perfect 
agreement with Buddhagnosha when he credits, not speci- 
fically the great builder Asoka, but rather indefinitely “men 
in after ages (paccliimajnnatd)” >vitli all such erections. 

As regards the episodes of tlie seven periods and the 
conversion of the Jatilas, there is hardly any noteworthy 
point c»f difference between the itinerary of Fa Ilian and 
the earlier or later Buddhist literary accounts, the Chinese 
traveller does not depart from the literary tradition in 
locating the place of six year penances of the Bodliisattva 
near about the site of the Bo-tree, not very tar from it at any 
rate. "W alking south some 20 U from the city of Gaya he 
arrived at this place and found it “well wooricd.”’ But 
ho certably deviates nom the literary tradition, Jiitheito 
known to us, when he records that immediately after par- 
taking of the pon idge of the village girls (headed by Sujata.) 
and before repairing to the Bo-tree, the Bodhisattva walked 
up to a hill, about half a yojana (four or five miles) to the 
north-east of the sacred tree, and found there a cave or 

* Beal’s BuddhiH Records, V^ol. I, p. Ixi. 

17 
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“stone-ceir presented itseli at first sight to be the 

fitting place for liis profoui'd meditation, but which, or 
second thoughts, he relinquished as unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, leaving just a mysterious shadow behind.^ 

This hill, dr scribed as Pragbodhi (Po-lo-ki-pu-ti or Pre- 
oriligbtenmeiit), and the cave are located by Hwcn Tbsang 
at a place, which lay across the great river of Gaya and 
opposite the city and at a distance of 14 or 15 It (four or five 
miles) nerth-oast from the hcly Bc-troe, a description tallying 
with that of Fa TTian. The hill with its cave acquired a 
special religious sanctity as a place of Buddhist pilgrimage, 
where “every year, on the day of breaking up the season 
of PFoss {Varshd or Buddhist Lent), religious laymen from 
different countries” used to throng together “for the purpose 
of making religious efferings to the faithful.”® 

Hwen Tbsang, too, locates the spot of the Bodhisattva’s 
fruitless penances for six years “not far from” the Bo-tree. 
His itinerary goes only to prove that with the progress of 
time legends multiplied just to furnish excuses lor the 
further cropping up of devotional erections, all within the 
tract of IJruvela, mostly within the pale of Senani-gama 
and its neighbourhood, and specially on the sacred site of the 
proud Peepul, the far-famed Bo.® The really new inferma- 
tion in Hwen Thsang’s travels is that the wooded and sandy 

^ BcaVs Buddhist Vol. I, pp. Ixi4xiii. 

* BoaVs Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 114. Regarding the hill and the cave we 
have the following note in the Gaya District Gazetteer, p. 233 ; “On the eastern side 
of the Nilajan, or Phalgu river opposite Bodh Gaya, is a narrow range of hills some- 

times called the Mora and sometimes the Ganjaa Hills, but the middle portion of it 
is locally known as Dhongra Hill.. ...About half way down the (slope on the north- 
west), quite hidden from below* by a wall of rock, is a cave at the base of a precipitous 
cliff.** ® Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. II, pp. 114-136. 
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strip of land between tlie two rivers, Naiianjanfi {Ni-lm- 
shan-m) and Mohana (Mo-ho), now forming the site of tiic 
village Bakraiir (Vahkapura or Vakrapiira), gr;w to be a 
sacied place of Buddhism in course of time.' TLe hill then 
known bv the name of Kukkutapadagiri or Ginupadagiri 
and other such sacred places of the Buddhists noticed by 
the great Clunesc pilgrim beyond and to tl>,e oast of the 
river Mohana need not ccncern us lioro as these lie outside 
the boundary of the holy region of Gaya and hence outside 
the scope of our enquiry. 

Thus it is evident even from the testimony of Hwen 
I’hsang that by the time of his visit Buddlust sanctuaries 
had enormously grown in number over the tract of Uruvela. 
All the spots in that tract which were associated with the 
Buddhahood of Siddhartha and the early activities of the 
Buddha, including the hermitage of the Jatilas, became the 
Iiefitting places for votive erections, installations and 
ofEerings of the Buddhists. Even such a Buddlia-legend as 
that of the Matiposaka Jataka (Fausbbll, No. 455) Were 
availed of in giving a Buddhist stamp on the legend of 
the time-honoured tank Mataiiga-vapi.® But all the same 
the expansion of Buddhist predominauce was limited as 
yet to the region of Uruvela. The city of Gay a or Gaya 
proper remained unafiected throughout and retained its 
distinctive Hindu character, 

^ BeaVa BuMhUt Beeords, Vol. 11, pp. 138-139. 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. 11, p. 139. 
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14. GAYA FROM HINDU POINT OF VIEW 

Applying a liistorical process of reduction we are able 
to peep into that remote pcriotl of time when the holy region 
of Gaya was inhabited by the aborigines and the religion 
of the place consisted in dcmonolatry, — in the worship of 
Nagas, the tutelary deities of riverine, and of Yakshas, 
the tutelary deities of rocky regions. These aborigines, 
comprised probably two distinct groups of primitive settlers, 
one offering worslnp to tlie Niigas and the other to the 
Yakshas. From tlic alternate setting of the abodes or 
old-fashioned temples of the two classes of demi-godsin the 
Mahavastu' at halting places of the Buddha on his way from 
Gaya to Benares, it may be surmised that the land of Gaya 
was once dotted over with alternate settlements of their 
respective votaries. It seems certain that the primitive 
settlers of the land of Gaya were partly represented by an 
ancient tribe of hunters (m.i(jahtddakas) who were the veri- 
table ancestors of the Santals, Oraons and Mundas of the 
Hazaribagh district. It is easily conceivable that the 
Hindu colonisers of Gayakshetra occupied the land by 
wresting it from the hands of these primitive settlers who 
were driven off to tlie hills around, south, east and west. 
There is a clear hint, as we noted, in Buddhaghosha’s com- 
ment on the name of Sena-nigama or 8enani-gama that a 
regular military outpost or cantonment had to be maintained 
in the southern tract of Uruvela to repel the attacks of such 
a race of savages. It is evident from tlie Siichiloma Sutta, 

^ MtMcadu, Ill, pp. 324 foil.: Apara-Uayayani Sudarsam ndim Nagardja. 
Chundadvoldyftni Chttndo ndtm Yakaho. Lohlkica^luke Kamii}4dluko mma Ndgardjd. 
Qandhapure Kmdho mma Yaksho, 
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contained in two of such ancient and autlioritutive IMli 
texts as the Samyutta Nikaya and the Siitta-niprita, tliat 
as early as the time of the Buddha there could be seen on 
the bank of the Olay a tank an a.nti(|ue abode or teinph' 
of Yaksha Suchilonia, which was a rude structure of stone 
standing lugh like a jam or bamboo watcli-towiu’ of tlic 
villaac cultivators. The inside of this tower was known 

O 

as the abode of Suchiloiiia, tlie needle-haired demon, and 
the outside that of another demon called Khara or Kough- 
4imied. As evidenced by a representation of the first- 
named demon, and the identifying inscribed label on a |)illar 
of the Barhut stone-railing,* the legend of Suchilonia 
was as old as the second century B.C.. il not earlier. 
Indeed the antique abode of Ybiksha Suchilonia is the solitary 
structure in stone in the city of Uaya which finds mention 
in the earliest of IMli records. As a jioiut of departure from 
the original story, the commentary on the Sutta-nipata, 
written not earlier than the 5th century of the Christian era, 
has attempted to show that the actual abode of the demon 
was an edifice quite different from the tower, further, the 
commentary description of the Yaksha aboile brings before 
our vision something resembling in outline as well as details 
a Hindu temple of worship. The only reasonable inference 
to be drawn from this is that this new edifice was the cons- 
truction of a later period when Hindu piety sought to express 
itself permanently in the form of architecture. 

We have seen that by the time of the rise of the Buddha 
the region of Cl aya had not only come within the pah; of 
Aryandom and formed an intcgi'al part of the Magadhan 

^ Cuniiingliaui‘5^ Bhur/mt, 1*1. XXII. 2. 
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kingdom but had also acquired distinction as a place ol 
Hindu pilgrimage, and no less as a place sanctified by the 
residence and religious rites of the matted-hair J atilas who 
represented an old order of Vedic ascetics. 

The tank and the river of Gayii were the bathing places 
where during the last four days of Mdgha (Fob. -March) and 
the first four days of Phdlguna (March-April) multitudes of 
men drew togcither from all directions and performed ablu- 
tions in the holy waters in their deep-rooted belief that the 
tlrlhas above jiamed were capable of washing away their sins 
and blessing them with merit. I’he river NeranjarS, too, 
with its silver- white flights of steps rolled into that proud 
position of religious sanctity as a bathing place of pilgrims. 
All present within the holy area, ascetics or householders, 
vied with one another in the matter of purifying themselves 
with the sacred waters. The Jatilas or priestly ascetics of 
the place, it may be recalled, were sanctimojiious as to the 
observance of particular modes of ablution, attached special 
importance to each of the four specified modes of ‘emerging,’ 
‘plunging,’ ‘repeated diving’ and ‘sprinkling,’ and went even 
to the length of burying themselves in the watery grave by 
plunging. The vividness with which the Pali accounts 
present tlie picture of the whole spectacular scene of bathing 
before our eyes only goes to prove its reality. Though 
separated by so many centuries, we are enabled to visualise 
the amazing spectacle of the busy bathers, some descending 
down the steps, some ascending, some doing preliminary 
washing, some plunging, some emerging, some diving, some 
sprinkling, some shivering in cold, some warming themselves 
with the fire of the altars on the bank, wliile yonder to see 
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others chanting hymns from the Vedas, muttering maniras, 
invoking Indra, or offering worship to tlie sun and the moon. 
True that bathing was a popular ceremony at tlie locality. 
But Buddhist literature would make the Brahmins as a 
class responsible for the wide prevalence of belief in its high 
efficacy {udaJca-suddhikd hrdimand). And this beli<‘f gained 
so much groiind in the coinrtry that those among th(> Hindu 
people who were unable to go personally would have water 
fetched for them in jugs by others. 

Probably Sravana (July- August), the first month of the 
then current new year, was the season for the (Ireat fire- 
sacrifice {Mahdyanna) of the .Jatilas. This was a most 
solemn occasion for all the people of Aiiga and Magadha 
making a huge population of 12 nlifuina or 120 hies to con- 
gregate at the place and contribute their share of food and 
drink. From this it may be easily imagined how vast was 
the concourse of people, how grand and imposing was the 
ceremony and sumptuous the feast accompanying’, and in 
what high esteem the .Tatilas and their leaders were, held by 
the masses of people. 

There can be no gainsaying that ceremonial bathing in 
tlu', holy waters and oblations to sacrificial fire {afiyi-hoUa) 
constituted the daily or routine life of the matted-hair 
ascetics, that both these rites were resorted to as effective 
means of purification, or that, as such, the motive behind 
both was essentially hygienic. Each of these two rites had 
its own special day during the year, the one of bathing in 
the month of Phalffum (March-April) and the other of fire- 

^ To make an idea of the function of MahayaMa, see Dujha-Nihaya^ Vol. I 
pp. 135 foil, ; Aiiyuttara-Nilaya, Vol IT, p. 207. 
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sacrificn in Sravana (July-Aiig.). One cannot fail to notice 
a distinction between the two great occasions. 

The vernal ceremony of bathing was popular in origin, 
whereas the rainy-season function of great fire-sacrifice was 
ushered into existence by the RisMs who were the cultured 
representatives of Indian knowledge and wisdom. On th(‘ 
former occasion the pilgrims from all quarters crowded the 
place and went back after having a touch of the holy water 
and rendered the holy site a posit've nuisance without 
evincing, liowcver, any community of feeling for the 
commonness of a cause, as if one had nothing to do with 
the other, And on the latter occasion the centre of 
attraction was a highly distinguished body of sacrificing 
priests and ascetics and the whole interest lay round the 
sacred fire lit by them. All these tend to show that the 
whole current of religious life in the Gayii region oscillated 
between the vulgar and the elect, now flowing to this, 
now to that, on one occasion the cultured moving with 
the masses and on the other the masses obeying the beacon 
call of the men of light and leading, and thus maintaining 
the balance of life in tension. 

There were three different settlements of the Jatilas at 
Gayii proper, Nadi and Uruvela, each under its own leader. 
The three leaders arc represented as three brothers, the scions 
of an old and distinguished Brahmin family of Magadha. 
As Hwe.n Thsang locates them, the three centres of Gaya, 
Nadi and Uruvela were situated from north to south, one 
below the other. It equally appears from the Vinaya des- 
cription that all of them bordered the river Neranjara and 
its lower course known as the GayS river or Phalgu. The 
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Vinaya text, too, places Nadi midway between Uruvela 
and Gaya, and would even point ont how a tliinp; floating 
down in the Ncrahjara could be visible first from the tract 
of Nadi and then from the city of Gayii. It is liuddhagliosha 
alone who labours to locate Nadi sonunvliere luair a Inmd 
of the Great Ganges. And as a matter of fact, just as the 
village of Urel preserves the memory of lTruv(*la., th(‘ town 
of Gaya that of the Gaya tract, so the village of Nadi on an 
old bed of the Sone may be sai<l to remind oiu* of tlu* a]v<‘ient 
tract of Nadi. Buddhaghosha’s location of the tract of 
Nad! may, however, be harmonized with Ilwen 'Phsang’s, 
if his expression malui-Ganf/d-vankesu be takem to demote 
a doab between two such large streams as the Neranjara 
and the MahanadI or Mohana. 

At the time of the rise of Buddhism, precis(*ly as at the 
present day, the Gayasiraor Gayasirshahill (mochmn Brahma- 
yoni) stood as the prominent landmark of the town of (hiyii. 
The spelling of its nam<; as met with in tln^ Mahabharata is 
Gayafim, and the same spelling is suggested also in Aurna- 
nabha’s interpretation of the Vedic allegory of Vishnu’s 
I npddavikratna, as finds expression in the word (jlayasimsi. 
Consonant with this earlier spelling, some of the Piili scholiasts 
has hinted at having been tin; same worfl as Uajaslsa, 

‘'the Elephant’s head,” and the hill having been called 
Gajaslsa or Gayaslsa^ from its resemblance with the crown 
of an elephant. The same scholiast has made mention of a 
colossal block of stone on this hill which was spacious enough 
to provide seats for no fewer than one thousand persons. 

^ For Qaja—Qaya, cf. Monicr Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, sub voce, (.iaya, daya- 
siipha=:Qajasimha, 

18 
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Tlic (^ear iiii|)lic‘atu)ii of tins snjfgostioii is that it is tlio hill 
which lent its name to the holy land. 

The southernmost division of Uruvela was then as now 
a land of sand, — a region watered by the crystal flow of the 
N(‘Tanjara and noted for its wide reach of sunny beaches. 
The river ne,v(n- dried iip, even during the cold season of the 
year. The whole landscape, is described by the Buddha as 
the most charmingly picturesque with the neighbouring 
hamlets of easy access and the marble-white bathing (jhats 
leading down to the babbling brook by the gradual flights 
of steps. Besides, one cannot but be struck l)y the existence 
of a high road coniK'cting Uruveda with (laya and flaya 
with Benares on the one hand and Utkala (Orissa) on tin? 
other, thereby serving as a link between the north and the 
.south of the Indian continent. The town of Oaya could 
be reached either from Benares by this high road or from 
Rajagaha, the then capital of the Magadhan kingdom, by 
a short routes that crossed the I’halgu lU'ar about the Barabar 
hills, the tlorathagiri of the Mahabharata. And it must be 
noted that liiijagaha itself was but the starting point of a 
great trade-route, th(! Southern high road {Dal'l’hinafatha) 
which extended as far north-we.st as Taxila and as far 
south-west as I’aithan on the Godavari. And the Maha- 
vastu. as we noted, mentions such localities as Apara-Gaya 
(Wesern Gaya), Vasala. (diundadvolii, Lohitavastuka 
(Hotasgarh), Gandhapura and Sarathipura as halting places 
on the high road leading from Urn vilva and Gaya to Benares 
and Sarnath. 

Prince Siddhartha’s attainment of Buddhahood in 
Uruvela marks an epoch in the history of the Gaya region. 
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(Lis earlier wanderings and subsctjuent ])tnulenugs served 
1o create memorable historical associatiojis aJl'ordiiig good 
(‘xciises for the cropping up of various JiuddJiist shrijies of 
considerable architectural and sculptural valu(\ The 
conversion of the Jatilas to the new faith was, uo doubt, 
a decisive triumph for Buddhism, though its imuu'diate 
eifect on tin; religious life of the (laya r(^giou cannot be 
determined with any amount of certaiuty. All that may 
be gathered from subsecjuent history is that the (Jaya 
proper or city of (Jaya remained as before a stronghold of 
Brahmanical lliiiduisni. while Buddliisiu gained pre- 
dominance over tin? tract of LJruvela. 

The iuter-reguum between Ajatasatru and Bindusara 
is a dark gap in the history of the holy laud. 'I'he, light 
begins to dawn again with the benign reign of Jb-iyadar,sT 
Asoka in the third quarter of the 3rd cejitury B.C. The. 
Bighth Rock Edict of the CJreat Maurya (>m])eror of Magadha 
lifts up the veil just to give a iiiisty view of the, CJaya region 
appearing pre-eminently as a place of ^iamhodlu (w Bo-ti’ei*, 
the living symbol of Buddha’s Enlightennumt. 'I’his edict 
evidently bears record of the Buddhist emjxvror’s first 
pilgrimage to the jdace in his tenth or (deventh regnal year, 
it being claimed as the earliest instance of the emj)eror's 
persistent preference of pious tours {dhartnaifdlrd) to indul- 
gence in pleasure trips {viliciraydlrd) of age-long royal custoju. 
Though even the name of (Jaya does not find mention in it, 
the edict indirectly throws some light on its internal life. 
The Buddhist emperor must have jouriu'yed to the site of 
the Bo-tre(‘ from I’ataliputra. his capital, partly by tin* 
high road that led to llajagriha and thence by another 
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road that connected Rajagriha with the city of Gaya. It 
is evident from the Mahabharata description of the journey 
of the Pandavas from the Kuru country to Girivraja or old 
Rajagriha that this route passed by Gorathagiri, which was 
no other than the Pravaragiri of mediaeval inscriptions and 
tlie modern Barilbar group of hills.’ The Mahabharata. 
it will be noticed, places Gorathagiri in Magadhakshetra, 
the holy nfgion of Magadha. The Sutta-nipata account of 
the journey of the pupils of the Brahmin teacher Bavari 
from Magadiiapura, identified in the commentary with 
Rajagaha, the capital of Magadha, to the holy rock Pasanaka- 
chetiya testifies to the existence of this route, while the rock 
itself is located in the region of Magadha (Magadha-khettc). 
From a close similarity of the two descriptions none can 
doubt that the holy rock of the Pali text was either the 
same as Gorathagiri or some such hill as tl>e Kauadol near 
about. All these may well lead us to believe that Asoka, 
the great Buddhist emperor, could reach the city of Gaya 
and finally Bodh-Gayii, his desired destination, by this very 
road. The edict clearly shows tliat while he journeyed 
from his capital to the sacred site, he had to pass through 
localities where it was possible for him to meet the Brahmins 
and recluses worthy of gifts, to come acioss elderly people 
deserving pecuniary help, and to see the general run of 
people, both rural and urban, not excluding worthy men 
with whom to discuss the higher principles of piety and 
morality.*’ 

^ See Barua'8 Old Bnihml Inscriptions, pp. 22G foil. 

“ R.E. Vlll : Tenesa dhcuvimayata. Kt-ayarfi hoii : Bdmhaiffa-satrMiipinatii dosage 
cha ddne dm thairanatp dasatjke cha hirattimpatividhano cha janapadasa cha jdnasa 
dasamtu dhiit/ttndnusas(i cha dhaniaparipuchhd dm. 
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It does not appear from this edict that the region of 
Gaya througli wliicli he had passed had yet any s])ot of any 
importance to a Buddhist pilgiim save the sacred site of the 
Great Bo. The impression whicli it creates and wliicJi 
lingers is that the Gayii proper representing tlu^ noi-tlieni 
portion of the holy region was the abode and scene of ai'tivity 
of the Brahmanical ascetics and other recluses {hdmliam- 
smmmna7n), wo mean, of the reliyleiix other than the 
Buddhists who arc denoted in Asokan inscriptions (c.//., 
P.E. VII) by the term Samfjhatlid {Scmyluifsllid). Tin; 
truth of this observation is not far to S(‘(‘k. In the first 
place, it is clearly borne out by a controversy in tin? Katha- 
vatthu, a Pali canonical compilation of the Asokan period, 
that Buddhism as a movement was yet confined within 
the territorial limits of the Middle Country. Evivn with 
regard to the Middle Country which embraced the whole of 
the kinsdom of Magadha it is not claimed that Buddhism 
had struck root in all parts, the frank admission being “that 
it was to be found where it coidd be found and not to be 
found where it could not be found. Hecondly, the generally 
accepted Buddhist tradition dates the propagation of 
Buddhism outside the Middle Country from after the eigh- 
teenth regnal year of the Great Maurya emperor when the 
Buddhist religious missions were despatched to different 
directions. Tliirdly, in his Thirteenth Rock Edict the 
Buddhist emperor definitely states that when this edict 
was promulgated (say, in his 13th or 14th regnal year) there 
was no place, barring the solitary Yona province (in the 

^ KathavaUhu, I. 3 ; Majjhim&tu janapadesu atthi brahmachariyamm yaiiha atlhi 
tatlha alihi, yattha n'atthi laitha n'allhi. Packchantini&iu janajmdcsu ii atthi brahma- 
chariydvdso yattha n'allhi yali bhikkhanatfi bhikkhuninani apdmhdmtfi midsikdnatfi. 
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nortli-west), where tlie various sects of the Brahinauical 
ascetics and otlier recluses were not to be found arid where 
the masses of people had not adhered to omi or the other of 
these sects. ‘ b’ourthly, as tire emperor’s cave-dedicatioiis 
clearly bear out, the BariTbar group of hills seiitinclliug the 
approach to tlie city of (laya was umpiestiouably a strong- 
hold of the Ajivika ascetics of that time, and the subsequent 
cave-dedications in the Nagarjunl hills attributed to his 
successor, King Dasaratha, similarly bring liome to us the 
continuance of the sohi sway of the Ajivikas at Barabar 
as W(!ll as the neighbouring range of Niigarj uni even after 
Asoka’s sceptre had dropped down. And lastly, the hill 
which is alluded to in some of the Pali canonical texts as 
Pasavaka-clietlya or Hock-shrine, and may be idemtified 
with the Kauadol hill in the neighbourhood of the Barabar, 
if not precisely with it, had enjoyed, as tin; commentator 
points out, the ancient fame of having borne a sanctuary 
{(leeMdm) on a huge rixjk.* 

There is nothing further' to record regarding the region 
of Uaya during the eventful reign of Asoka or that of his 
successors. Even coming down to the Suhga period Avhich 
saw the consummation of art and architecture in Barhut 
inner railing, its quadrants, returns, gateways and carvings, 
we can scarcely glean a fact having any direct bearing upon 
the region of our quest. It is very strange indeed that even 
the Manu-iSainhita which in its present redaction may be 

^ 11. K. X[I[ : Nalhi chfi she janapade yutd mthi inie nikaya dnatjita {Yoneshu), 
barrihfmne chn shwnnne chi nathi chd kiivd pi janapiiddshi ynia nathi munusJmnaiih 
ekatalmhi jjashcidashi no niimn pashdde" 

2 Paraniatihi-Jutika, \'ol, II., p. r)84 : Pamnaka-chetlyan ti wnhato pfimimmi upari 
pMe demliMmm ahosi. 
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fairly rogardcd as a r-oinpilatioii of tlu' Siinga ptM'iod main- 
tains an oloqncnt silence* over the importance of (laya as 
the place for funeral obsequies. As a matter of fact, in the 
whole range of Brahmanical literature^ elating u]) to the Suhga 
age all the information that may he gathereel relate's to (hiyil 
as a Vedic Eishi,’ to Vishnupaela anel (layasira as two 
stations of the sun in his daily course,- anel to the wore! 
Gana-sadJmna Gayasphdua-Gaijasphdjja^^^^^^ signifying the 
promotion of domestic wealth.® It may be sheewn that each 
e)f the three items of informatiem has a peculiar sugge'stion 
for later development in the Hindu legenels of (laya. First, 
the Rishi ( laya came*, te) figure iji the Epic anel I’urana ve>rsions 
e)f the (laya-eulogium as a rajarshi en- royal sage* h*euling his 
name to the city of ( lays!. Secondly, the. e*ariier astre)t\omie*al 
notions of Vishnu])ada anel (layasira elre)])peel elown into 
names for the principal shrine anel hill of (laya town. And 
the earlier signification of the we)rd Gaya as domestic wealth 
e)r pre)speiity serve*el as a stimulus to the late.*r e*e)neeq)tion 
of (laya as a land of happy pionty, wheu’e*. one-e* flowe*el the 
streams of (Ihritakidya, Dadhikulya anel Madhukulya. 

Now passing ove*.r the reign of the* Sungabhritya Kanvas 
which has nothing as yet to say regarding tlm (laya region, 
we have to take note of two kings, KausikTputra Tndragni- 
mitra and Brahmamitra, whose names loom large*, in some 
of the short inscriptions eni the ohl Stone-railing at Bodh- 
(laya re*corelijig it to be*, a raeTiiorabhe (*re>ction of female 

1 RV. X. 63. 17, 64. iri ; Ait. .Br. V. 2. 12 ; AV^ T. 14. 4 ; RV^ V. 02. 10. 

2 Horo tho reforcnco is to Aiiriianabha‘8 inlcrprotiition of the Vedic allegory of 
Vishnu’s three strides. 

3 RV. IX. 104. 2 ; RV. I. 01. 12 and 19 ; VII. 54. 2 ; AV. XIX. 15. .3 ; Pariini VI. 
1 , 60 and comments in tho Varttika and Patanjali’s Mahilbhashya. 
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piety. As tlvcir surnames indicate, botli of these monarclis 
must have belonged to a Mitra dynasty, which probably 
rose into power in Maga<lha after the disruption of the 
Kilnva liouse. But even as regards the reign of these two 
kings, the development of art and architecture that took 
place concerned exclusively the site of Bodh-Gaya, and as 
such does not bear any very great importance to the history 
of Gaya, from a TTindii point of view. 

Ho far as inscriptions go, we may summarily dispose 
of th(5 Kushilna age as being of little help for our immediate 
purpose, there lading nothing worthy of record with the 
doubtful (!xceptiou of the event of installation of a colossal 
stone-statue of th<> Buddha during the reign of one King 
Turamala and in Sammt 64 (first or second century A.D.). 
Much light may, however, be focussed on the Gaya of this age 
by an earlier version of the Gaya-eidogium in the Maha- 
bharata, which, as proved by some very old Pali canonical 
couplets, had been shaping itself through centuries. The 
Epic Eidogium clearly shows the established fame of Gaya 
as a place of Hindu pilgrimage, and especially as the place 
for securing release of the departed spirits. It at once holds 
before our eyes a picture of Gaya as a Holy Land deriving 
its high sanctity and irone the less its prosperity from the 
sacrificial rites and bem^volent gifts of the royal sage Gaya, 
son of Amurtarayas. The whole landscape comprised the 
twenty-five hill-tops, the Gridhrakuta, Udyanta,Gitanadita 
and the rest, with the Gayasira lording it over them all, the 
large stream of Phalgu fed by countless cataracts, the 
Ghritakulya, Dadhikulya and the rest, and lined with a 
luxuriant growth of sylvan groves, Akshaya-vata, the un- 
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(lying banyan of immortal famo. (Iridliravata. tlu' brothor 
banyan marking the sacred approach to tlu* (Jridhrakfita 
hill, Tiladhenuka at the holy site of Dheuuka bearing the 
curious hoofmarks of tin; heavenly cow Kapila with her 
c.alf’s, Dharmaranya, the cliarming forest tract, sacred to 
Dharmaraja or Yama, with the sacred tank Brahmasara 
in its midst and tin; towering Brahmayupa bc'side, Dharma- 
prastha, the sacred site in the south graced by the presence 
of the Buddlia-image and the hermitage of Matahga, as 
well as Brahmasthana, the sib* sacred to Brahma. Thci 
Rpic legend is well aware of tln^ cxisbuicc of Yonidvara 
(Brahmayoui) on the crown of the hill (Sayasira. a natural 
passage underneath a bouhler standing as a symbol for 
salvation from the womb of misery, and eciually of the pre- 
sence of a (Sivaliiiga on the (Iridhrakuta with a stone figure 
of Nandi, the bull attendant of Lord Siva. It also prais<'s 
the rites for the worship of Savitri and Sandhya by tlu* 
Brahmins performing the Vedic rites. But strangely enough, 
it has nothing as yet to place on record regarding N'ishnu, 
his footprint or iconic form as (ladadhara or Alacc^-bearer. 
It knows nothing of any myth concernijig (layasura, (lada- 
sura and Dharmasihl. The sacred tanks Uttaramanasa, 
Dakshinamanasa and the rest do not find mention in it. 
The various images of the Sun-god, (lanesa and Sakti and the 
temples enshrining them are yet far beyond its ri'ach. The 
fraya proper, as depicted in the Epic , presents predominantly 
a scene of nature-worship, while the solitary phallic symbol 
of Lord Siva marks just the commencement of the semi- 
iconic stage in the process of visual i.sati on of the image of 
the Divinity of the place, 

19 
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'riu‘ omission of V'ishnupada or Vishnu’s footprint from 
the Kpic list of proniinejit objects and sites is significant. 
But tliis omission may be simply a case of deliberate exclu- 
sion due to sectarian piv^judice at the back of a Saiva manual. 
This Ix^lief gains in strength as we notice a similar case of 
omission of all .symbols of l^aivism from the list of such 
objects and sites in a Vaishnava work, the Vishnu-samhita, 
for instance, in wdiich Vishnupada stands out as a most 
(listinctive object and. site along with the (layasirsha hill, 
the Undying Banyan and the Phalgu river. If we take, 
howev'^er. all the early nuidiieval Smriti references to Gaya 
or (}ayak.shetra in the lump, the prose passage in the Vishnu- 
sainhita is the solitary instance where we have mention of 
Vishnupada, and a verse in tin* Atri-samhita another sucdi 
instance where the pilgrim is urged to have a view of even 
an iconic form of Vishnu as the divine mace-bearer {drishtva 
deram Gadddharam). 'I’hus it may be safely maintained 
that the prevailing tendency of these iSmriti-compilations ' 
is to represent Gayii by its natural landmarks, the hill, the 
river and the tree, and that the Vishnu-samhita agrees so 
far with the Great Epic that in both the stage of manifesta- 
tion of th(! deity of Gayii, whether in the form of Vishnu’s 
footprint or in that of a phallic symbol of ^iva, is semi-iconic 
or meredy suggestive. This remark holds (*qually true in the 
cas(‘ of the Eamayana. Another important point of agree- 
ment is in commonness of specification of Gaya as the place 
for funeral obsecpiies intending release of the departed souls. 
Tlie real historical interest of the study of these literary 
references arises from the fact that these enable us to as- 
certain that Gaya had not attained the highest position 
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in a day as a sanctorum for the fulfilment of the above: 
specific object. These go to sliow how from having been 
first just one of the several places of importance* (Jaya ad- 
vanced by the gradual steps of preference {prMhanya) into 
its Tinrivalled scat of pre-eminenc<\ None need be surprised, 
therefore, that even in the V^ishnu-sainhita Pushkara, 
situated, on the Sarasvati. is alloweel to enjoy [)redominance 
oven' the region e)f Claya. There is ned a single* list. he)we*vM*r, 
in whiedi (Jayil has not a elistined place*. Kve'ii taking inte> 
account the*, ancient Pali canonicai list e)f sue-h tlrtlau't, we* 
could shoAV that Gaya had attaine*el pre*-e*mine*ne;<* among 
tlie notable places of Hinelu pilgrimage as early as the elays 
of the Buddha. 

When the Chinese pilgrim Pa Hian visited easterji Inelia 
in the first ejuaiten* of the 5th e-entury A.l).. he found the*, 
city of Gaya desolate and deserteel, though the cause*s that 
brought about such a eleplorable state of things are*, yet 
unknown. Even when, two-and-a-half eM*nturies late>r, 
Hwen Thsang passed through this e*ity, it hael but few 
inhabitants, its population having consisted of a thousanel 
families of Brahmins only. It continued, e)f course, as 
there-to-fore, to be a Hindu Holy Land, noted for the sacred 
water of its famous tank to the extreme north and the 
special sanctity of its rocky hill to the south-we*.st. Its 
Brahmin inhabitants, too, stood in high esteem of the people 
everywhere for their acclaimed descent from a venerated 
sage of yore, and were not regarded as vassals by the reigning 
king. Both the Chinese pilgrims have in their travels re- 
corded nothing else of imp(>rtan(!e concerning the region of 
Gaya viewed from a Hindu point of view but that tin* portion 
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lying to th(? south of the Daya proper had come wholly 
under the sway of Buddhism. It is interesting to obserA'^c 
that the hermitage of Matahga of the Hindu Epic fame 
acquired a new tradition at the hands of the Buddhists as 
the sacred haunt of the wise elephant {mdtamja) of the 
Matiposaka-Jiitaka, and the same Jataka legend was foisted 
upon MfUanna-i'dpI, the tank commemorating the name of 
tlui self-same sage xMataiiga. In other words, the two tracts 
of (Jaya and Uruvela becanu* distim-t as two separate sacerd 
areas, the former re])resenting tin* dominion of the Akshaya- 
mtu or Undying bajtyan of Hijidii fanu? and tin; latter that 
of till' Bo-tree Asradha of Buddhist faiw*, the former remain- 
ing in a decadent condition and the latter sliining forth in 
the rising glory of its art and architecture. 

The visit of Fa Ilian was synchronus with the palmy 
days of the earlier (iupta emperors who exercised their 
full suzerainty over the region of Uaya., iwy, over the whole 
of the kingdom of Magadha. If so, it would be going far 
from the historic^al truth to imagine that the desolation of the 
city of (laya was due to any political causes. It is far safer, 
we think, to account for the deserted condition of the (Jaya 
towii by certain cataclysmic natural phenomenon causing 
havoc to the place, such as the overflooding of the hill streams 
that fed the Phalgu and the silting up of the great river of 
(jaya with its attendant evil effects. Is it not strange that 
nowhere' in the region of (.laya has up till now been dis- 
covered any Hindu shrine or image which might be relegated 
to the ('arly (Iupta I’eign ! 

Buddhaghosha who flourished during the earlier part 
of the (;lu])ta period and may be regarded almost as a younger 
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.'ontemporary of Fa Hiaii was awan* of the existence of tlie 
temples of Vasudeva and iSiva-Mahesvara ( VdsKdera-difafftna, 
Issara-dyatana) in his time,' althouj^h In' does not specifically 
mention wlicTe, precisely in what part of India. lh(*se wen' 
situated. Even in his (commentary on the Snchiloma-Sutta, 
he does not refer to the temple of Suchiloma as ati edifice 
distinct from the anti(|ue tower. T am-kila-mam-h.a d(*s- 
cribed in the text as the real abod(‘ of the Yaksha. As a. 
point of departure from l)Oth the original Sntta and lluddha- 
ghosha’s commentary, the Suttatiipata-Commentary which 
is somewhat later than the writings of Ibiddhaghosha dis- 
tinguishes the temple of tin? Yaksha from the antique tower 
and describes it as an (jdifice overlooking the ( iaya tank. — 
as a mansion broad-based on a pavennent. w(dl-protected, 
enclosed by a i-ailing, providijd with doors and gate-towers, 
adorned in the upper part with a network of tinkling bells 
and showing a (juadrangular spire.- If the tradition of 
such a towering mansion on the bank of tlu' ( Jaya tank 1)(; 
at 5|11 credible, its (weetion must be pla<ced after the life-time 
of Buddhaghosha and undoubtedly within the (‘aiiier part 
of the Gupta period. Men in after times had erected com- 
memorative Buddhist shrines and set up the figures of 
Buddha for worship at Bodh-Gaya, some; of which were 
witnessed by Fa Ilian.® Even three Buddhist monasteries 
were found in existence at this place by this Chinese pilgrim 

1 Viituddhiinagga, j). 482. 

- ParamaiihajoiiJca, I., p. 301: {maricMm) nfamya (SilrhiUma-) Yakkhaam 

bhavamtri Alavak<ma bhamnani viya. Ibid., p. 222: Alnrakrtmi fHuui vinmiarfi 
bhummalthatfi sitguUtvii fmkuraparlkkhillntfi ni ni uimri 

kii f/im jfilacchannam imitij fiaa -md imin tl yajanatti. Medhf'uo . 

® Beal's Buddhkt Records, Vul. 1., p. Ixiii. 
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at the time of his visit, 'rherc are sufficient reasons to 
believe that at least one of these monasteries was a memorable 
erection of King Meghavarna of Ceylon during the reign of 
Samudragupta whose reign had ended shortly before the 
visit of Fa-Hian.^ The enigma of history still remains — 
why is it that the region of Gaya fails to boast of a pious 
Hindu erection or installation ascribable to the reign of the 
(‘arlier Gupta emperors i 

'Pliere is, no doubt, an epigraphic record of the grant to a 
Brahmin of the village of Hc'vatilca in the Gayii territory,'* 
attributed to Samuflraguj)ta. 'Phe record is inscribed on a 
copper-plate, which has a seal tacked on to it. The seal 
itself may be genuine and much older, but the record is 
s])urious, being the fabrication of a much later age.* 

It might be contended that there is at least one clear 
epigraphic record, viz., the Aphsad stom^ inscription of 
Adityasena, which establishes beyond doubt the fact of 
erection of a grand temple of Vishnu at Aphsad by King 
Adityasena along with tin; memorable erection of a matha 
or Hindu monastic abode by his mother Brmiati and excava- 
tion of a large tank by his wife Queen Konadevl. We are 
aware that Adityasena is one of the well-known Gupta kings 
of Magadha. But as his inscriptioirs clearly prove, he 
flourished during the latter part of the Gupta period, his date 
being posterior to the reign of King Harsha of Kanauj and 
as late as the thir<l or fom-th quarter of the 7th century 
A.D.* Fven granted all thesi*. the fact remains that Aphsad 

* See pmsim. * Gaya-imshaylka-Bevatikn-grame, 

* Jj^IeeVs Cofjmn Inscnpthnam ImUcanm, Vol, III., pp. 254 foil. 

‘ Fleet’s Corpus Inscripthnion, Vol. III., pji. 201-208. 

2 Fleet’s Corpus, Vol. III., pp. 200-210. 
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or Jafarpur is a village, which is .situated in the Nawada 
subdivision of the distj’iet ol (iaya aud uot strictly within 
the bounds of the Gaya region. 

Near tlie very site of this Vishnu temple was discovered 
a beautifully carved figure of a Boar representing apparently 
the famous Boar incarnation of Vishnu Narayana.’ This 
figure is generally regarded as one of the lingering handiworks 
of art of the Gupta period. W(‘ possess indeed a definite 
epigraphic evidence in the Eran Stone Boar inscription of 
'roramanato prov(' that the reign of the Huna kingToramana 
became noted for the building at Airikina or Eran in the 
(’entral Provinces of a stone-temphi (uishrining ‘a colossal 
red-sandstone statue of a Boar, about eleven feet high, 
representing the god Vishnu in his incarnation as such.'* If 
the Boar statue of the GayS. district be, as it seems likely, 
of the same dat(^ as the one at Eran. it cannot be attributed 
to an age earlier than the foimth quarter of the 5th (•entury 
A.D. Here, too, we have to note that the find-spot of the 
statue is the village of Aplnsad and not the Gayil. region 
proper. 

As proved by his inscription,* the Maukhari chieftain, 
named Anantavarman, installed a beautiful image of the god 
Krishna in one of the Barabar hill-caves, the Lomasa IJishi 
(!avc, which was originally a cave-dedication of King A^oka 
for the accommodation of the Ajivika ascetics. There, are 
reasons to believe that the Maukhari chieftaiii added a 

1 Fleet’s Corpm, Vol. III., p. 201. 

2 Fleet’s Carpus Inscriptiouunh Vol. TIT., p. 100; Bhagavaio Varaha-mvrtt^r-jagat- 
pnraympasya sila-prdaadah , 

® Barabar Hill-cave inscription of Anantavarman. fiee Fleet’s Corpus InscrlpU 
tionum, Vol. 111. pp. 221-223. 
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faoado with the figure of Krishna as an ornannnit to the 
cave whieli was left unfinished by the gi’oat Maurya emperor. 
Tt is equally proved by two otlun- inscriptions of the same 
Maukhari ehieftain® that he installed ‘an image representing 
l^iva, in the form of Bhhtapati or the lord of beings, and his 
wife ParvatT under the name of Devi,‘ the image ‘probably 
of the kind, called Ardhvanarisvara, combining ftiva and 
Parvatl iir one body,*' and another image of the goddess 
ParvatT under the name of Katyilyani, together with the 
grant of a. village to the same goddess, under the name of 
Bhavanl,- separately in two of the Nagarjmu liill-caves 
which were originally the cave-dedicsitions of King Dasaratha 
to the sect of the Ajivikas. The Barabar and Nagarjuni 
hills are situated about fi fteen to eighteen miles to the north 
by east of the Gaya town, overlooking the Phalgu. But we 
have seen that the iMahabharata locates these hills rather in 
the holy region of Magadha. The ii\terest of the votive 
records of Anantavarman, uov'ertheless, is that by the time 
when these records were inscribed, the Barabar and Nagar- 
juni caves were deserted by the Ajivikas, their former tenants. 
It is historically important also to note that the Maukhari 
chieftain tried to acquire an immortal fame by setting up a 
figure of Vishnu in his incarnation as Krishna side by side 
with those of 8iva- ParvatT and KatyayanI in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Gaya which does iiot seem to have 
entertained the worship of Vishnu in the form of Krishna, of 
i^iva in combination with his consort, and of Sakti under the 

1 NSgarjum Hill-cavo inscription of Anantavamian. Sec Fleet's Corpus Inscrip- 
fiowMwVol* III.» pp. 223-226. 

2 NagarjunT Hill-cavo inscription i>f Anantavarman. See Fleet's Corpus Inscrip 
tionum, Vol. III.» pp. 226-228, 
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iiaino of Katyayani and Bhavani. Tito nu'ords of Ananta- 
i-arman are undated, altliouj»li judp;ed by tlieir cbaracters, 
these cannot be treated as earlier than the 8th century A.T). 

The Meharauli posthumous iron pillar inscription of 
Chandra records the pious act of a powerfid kin" named 
Chandra consisting? in the setting up of a lofty standard of 
the divine Vishnu on the Vishnupada hill.* The inscription 
is undated. It gives ns no information as to the lineage of . 
King Chandra. The lofty standard is no other than the iron 
pillar bearing the inscription. The column stands at present 
on a part of the Delhi ridge and in a position, “which hardly 
iinswcrs to the description of its being on a ()iri or hill.” 
And whether it is in its original position or was transferred 
from another locality, the importance of its record lies in the 
fact that it at once presupposes the existence of a Vishnupada- 
giri or hill bearing the footprint of Vishnu.® 

Some of the epigraphic records, especially those inscribed 
during the reign of Skandagupta,® incontestably prove that 
the worship of the divine Vishnu, even under his iconic form 
as the discus-and-mace-bearer {chakra- f/ada-dhara), becanu^ 
prevalent in certain parts of Northern and Western India, 
as early as the 4th or 5th century A.D. But none of th(‘se 
attests the prevalence of the worship of Vishnu under such an 
iconic form in any part of the region of (laya. It will b<‘ 
noticed that the Vanaparva of the. Mahabharata, too, alludes 
to certain sites sacred to Vi.shnu, worshipped under his 

' Fleet’s Corpus Inscriptionum, Vol. ITT., ]). 141. 

* Our attention is drawn by M,i. Charandas Ohat(i*rjo(* of the University of 
Lucknow to the existence of tw<» Vishnupada hills, one at Oayii and the her near 
Uardwar. 

® Cf. Junagadli Rock inscription of Skandagupta and Oanga<lhar stone inscription 
of ViSvavarman. 

20 
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iconic forms as Narayana and Janardaiia. But licrc again 
these sites are located in places outside Gaya.‘ Indeed the 
legend of Gayasura in the Vayu-Purana clearly brings out 
this fact that the predominance of Vishnu at Gaya came to 
be recognised only at a late stage. With a view to coping 
with vigorous efforts of the demon Gayasura the first deity 
wliom tlie gods thought it fit to approach was Brahma, the 
next deity was Siva, and the third or last deity was Vishnu. 
From this one may be led to surmise that before Vishnu 
came into the field, Siva is the Hindu deity who had held 
sway over the holy land of Gaya. It may be maintained 
indeed, without much fear of contradiction, that during the 
reign of the Imperial Guptas and immediately after Gaya 
proved to be a scene of a keen contest between Brahmanism 
and Saivism resulting ultimately in the general admission 
of the superior (da.m of S^va to reign over the place as .ts 
supreme lord. In other words, Saivism became aggressive 
at this time over th.e entire region of Gaya, seeking every- 
where to push Brahma into the background and bring Siva- 
Mahesvara into prominence. 

With this contest at its height we have to close our 
survey of the reign of the Imperial Guptas, Sasanka of 
Bengal and Harsha of Kanauj, and proceed to peep through 
the reign of some of the later Guptas and feudatory Maukharis, 
and watch how it became noted for the foundation of a 
stronghold of \ishnu-worship at Aphsad and the installation 
of the figures of Parvati or Katyayani, a form of Sakti, in 
the Nagarjunl hill-caves in the neighbourhood of the region 
of Gaya. 

1 Mnhabhdralat Vanaparva, Ch. 84, veases 122-124. 
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B’roin the later Guptas and the feudatory Maukharis we 
liave to pass on to notice what happened in the region of 
Caya during the pretty long and glorious reign of the Pfilas 
of Bengal who exercised their sujerainty also over the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha. It is during tlic Piila periorl that the 
final stage of the development of art and architecture, both 
Hindu and Buddhist, was reached. So far as Hinduism is 
concerned, one of the inscriptions clearly records the fact 
of installation of a figure of Siva-Brahma {Mahddei^a-Chalur- 
mukha) during the reign of King Dharmai)ala by one Kesava 
in the precincts of the Bodh-Gaya temple of the Buddhists 
for the benefit of the erudite Saivite Brahmin scholars who 
resided at Boflh-Gaya.’ And as we have seen, there arc 
a few other authentic epigraph ic rcjcords to establish that 
the construction of most of the Hindu sanctuaries, the 
installation of most of the Hindu images and the excavation 
of most of the later Hindu sacred tanks, Uttaramanasa, 
Dakshinanianasa and the rest, were accomplished during the 
reign of Nayapaladeva, Vigrahapala and Yakshapala, which 
is to say, in the 11th and 12th centuries of the Christian era. 

The installation of a peculiar representation in stone of 
Siva and Brahma in the form of a phallic symbol with four 
faces {Mahddeva-Chaturmukhdy at Bodh-Gaya during the 
reign of Dharmapala and that of a similar representation 
of the two deities {Prapitdmahehma) in the form of a 
phallic symbol with a human face in the heart of the Gaya 
town go to prove that some sort of a compromise between 
Brahmanism and Saivism was arrived at under the benign 
rule of the Palas of Bengal remarkable for their eclectic 


^ iSee passim. 
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spirit in tlie matter of religion. The aggressiveness of tla 
Baiva ascetics yieided its place to the humane spirit ol 
Vishnu in In's form as Janardana and the milder spirit of the 
same deity in his form as Narayana, represented as the 
lord of Kama la. The Bun-god, too, appeared on the sceiu- 
of worship in a silent but conquering mood as Maunadityji 
and VTjayiiditya. The preponderance was still enjoyed by 
the phallic riiprescntations of Biva under the name of 
Bahasralihga, Dvistomesvara, Phalgunatha and Kcdara. 
The ])rocess of iconic development continued, the temples 
after temples were added for tlu; enshrinement of new 
images. And it may be easdy imagined that the early 
history of the Hindu Holy Land came to be closed with 
the advent of Vishnu in an awe-inspiring form, as Gadadhara 
or mace-bcarer and the erection of the shrines for the worship 
of the different forms of Bakti. One of the inscriptions of 
King Asokavalla of Bapadalaksha (Sivalik) hints at the 
decadence of Buddhism at Bodh-Gaya for want of 
loyal patronage after termination of the reign of the 
Sena kings of Bengal. The iconoclastic fury of 
Islam must have a terrible effect on the shrines of the Gaya 
region, and particularly on Buddhism with the result that 
a time canu; when, tluire being no Buddhists to look after 
their own shrines and worship at Bodh-Gaya, the Brahmins 
of Gaya hail to do their work even by going out of their 
jurisdiction. The sin of greed brought dowij curse on these 
Brahmi ns. Gaya ceased to be a land of plenty and prosperity, 
and its inevitable consequence was that its Brahmins became 
dependent for their livelihood entirely on an income from the 
pilgrims. Thus to save their souls a propagandist manual, 
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tlu! later legciulary form of the EiilofJliiim of Oaya, became 
ii. tlesidcratuni. This Eiilogiiim in tlio Puranas embodies 
the very latest phase of developmeat of the iconic life of 
Brahma-daya under the strong and umpiestioned sway of 
Vishnu, the mace-bearer. 


15. BODII-dAYA KRO.M BUDDHIST POINT 

OF VIEW 

In dealing with the ancient tract of UruviOa as a whole 
we had had an opportunity of inviting tln^ reader’s attention 
to a number of spots which ac(|uired special sanctity in the 
estimation of the Buddhists from their association with 
the movements and achievements of the Buthlha, both 
before and after the great Enlightenment. Here our endea- 
vour will be to make an intensive study of the historical 
development of that remarkable spot in the neighbourhood 
of Senaru-gama which was destined to be viewed and vene- 
rated by the Buddhists as the pre-eminent place of pilgrimage, 
reigned over by the lordly Bo. We might recall that this 
spot was nestled in a calm retreat within a few paces from 
the bank of the Nerafijara of crystal How and glistening 
beach and with a luxuriant frontage of a Sdl-gvovc. The 
selection of this very spot in preference to the Pragbodhi 
hill and its fearful surroundings was no mere accident ; it 
was a deliberjite choice for the place had a special apjieal 
to his imagination and proved peculiarly congenial to his 
temperament. 

Obviously the city of Gaya through which he had passed 
had no attraction for him. That crowded urban areas like 
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the cities of Rajagriha, Benares, Vaisali, Kapilavastu and 
Kausambi liad no fascination for liim is too clearly borne 
out by the history of Buddhism. In all these instances 
we find that tlie sites selected for planting the centres of the 
new religion have always been pleasant woodlands and 
picturesque plcasaunces with open prospects and delightful 
surroundings as offered by the famous Deer-park at llishi- 
pattana in the vicinity of Benares, the Bamboo-grove of 
King Bimbisara and the Mango-grove of Jivaka in the 
vicinity of Rajagriha, the magnificent woodland Mahavana 
near Vaisali, the sombre Banyan grove adjoining Kapilavastu 
and the Blicsakalavana within the purview of Kausambi. 

All these premises may lead us to think that neither 
the crowded cities nor the dense forests and like other fearful 
places appealed really to his imagination or suited his tem- 
perament. Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang have left, almost in 
equal terms, an interesting description of circumstances 
that impelled the Buddha to avoid the dangerous, crags and 
fearful forests of the Pragbodhi hill {Po-lo-ki-po-ti), situated 
some four or five miles north-east from Bodh-Gaya, and 
to select the spot noted above. We feel tempted to quote 
below the description of Hwen Thsang as being the more 
effective one : 

“To the east of the place where Gaya-Kasyapa sacrificed 
to fire, crossing a great river, we come to a mountain called 
Pragbodhi {Po-lo-ki-po-ti). . Tathagata af^ier diligently 
seeking for six years and not yet obtaining supreme wisdom, 
after this he gave up his penance and accepted the rice-miUc 
(of Sujata). As he went to the north-east he saw this 
mountain that it was secluded and dark, whereupon he 
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(losired to sock ciilifrlittMiinoiit thereon. Aseoiidiiifr the 
north-east slope and coming to tlie to{). th(‘ earth shook 
and the mountain quaked, whilst the mountain dem in 
terror spake thus to Bodhisattva : 

“This mountain is not the fortunate spot for attaining 
supreme wisdom. If here you stop and engage in tlie samddhi 
of Diamond, the earth will quake and gape and the mountain 
be overthrown upon you.’ Then Bodhisattva descended, 
and half way down the south-west slope he halted. There 
backed by the crag and facing a torrent, is a great stone- 
chamber. Here he sat down cross-legged. Again the earth 
quaked and the mountain shook. Then a Deva of the Pure 
Abode (Suddhavdsa) cried out in space, ‘This is not the place 
for a Tathagata to perfect supreme wisdom. From this 
south-west, 14 or 15 li, not far from the place of penance, 
there is a Pippala (Pi-po-lo) tree under which is a Diamond- 
throne. All the past Buddhas seated on this throne have 
obtained true enlightenment, and so will those yet to come. 
Pray, then, proceed to that spot.’ Then Bodhisattva 
rising up, the Dragon dwelling in the cave said, ‘This cave 
is pure and excellent. Here you may accomplish the holy 
(aim). Would that of your exceeding love you would not 
leave me.’ Then Bodhisattva having discovered that this 
was not the place for accomplishing his aim, to appease the 
Dragon he left him his shadow and departed. The Devos 
going before, led the way, and accompanied him to the 
Bodhi-tree.”^ 

As for the uncongeniality of dense forests and like other 
fearful tracts to his temperament, we have a much earlier 

‘ Beal’s Buddhist Records Vnl. IT, pp 114-115. Cf. Ibid., Vol. I, pp. Ixi-lxii. 
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and more autlientic account in tlio Bhaya-bherava-Butta 
of tlio Majjliima-Nikriya. Tn connection witb the suggestion 
that in the opinion of the Brahmin Jannssoni (Janasriiti) 
the forest regions and arid tracts are highly difficult of 
habitation, the much-needed inwardness of self is hard of 
accomplishment, and equally difficult it is to find comfort 
in such loneliness, the forest, as it seems, distracts the mind 
failing to attain due composure, the Buddha is represented 
as emphatically endoi'sing it in terms as follows : — 

Evam etani, Brahmana, emm dam Brdhmana. 

• • • • 

“Even so ’tis, 0 Brahmana, so ’tis." In the same strsiin 
he goes on to say that this very thought occurred to him 
prior to his attaimnent of perfect wisdom, when he had not 
as yet seen the great light and was still pursuing his career 
as Bodhisattva.* Further on, he gives out his reminiscences 
how he had spent there his days and nights in dreadful 
suspense. 

“While T dwelt there (sometimes) a beast would be heard 
approaching, or a bird would drop down a dried twig, or the 
wind would ruffie the leaves. That would set me athinkin« ; 
“ There, forsooth, comes the very dreaded horror {hhaya- 
hherava). Then, 0 Brahmana, this thought occurred to 
me ; A seeker of truth that I am, should T be caring for the 
fear (that is false). Now will I meet the awful foe as it comes 
from any position I may be in.”^ 

In another Sutta, viz., the MahasThanada, he endeavours 
to show that he could willingly face all these apprehended 

* Majjhma- NiJcaijit, p. 27 ; Mayham jn kho lirOhmaifa pulAe m nambodhii anabhi- 
sawbuddhassa eva sato clad nhosi. 

2 Maphma-Nibnja, pp. 20-21, 
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troubles only so lonfj as lie inainta.ine<l to live uf) to tli<' 
fruitless penances of the extrojuo ascetics such as tlu* f^aivas 
and Ajivikas.’ To quote him in his own words : 

“I used to live then, () Sariputta, entering into a fearful 
woodland. That was indeed the most dreadful part of 
the dreaded woodland. Whoever, not free as y('t from 
passions, dares enter sucli a tract, horripilation ov(M takes 
him all the more causing the hair of liis body to stand (*rect. 
Throughout the autumn and winter montlis and even 
during the dewy first four days of the month following the 
winter-season I used to spend the night under the open 
sky and the day in the heart of the wood, wliile during the 
last month of summer I followed a reversed course, giving 
utterance to the following stanza of unprecedented fame : 
So tatto, so SUM, eko hhhnsanake vam \ 

Naggo, tia ch' aggini omuo, esmM-'pasutu muni jj 
“Bescorched, befrozen, alone in fearful wood, 

Nude, no fire beside, all afire within. 

Up and doing the muni, bent upon highest good.” 

It is clearly suggested in the Bhaya-bherava-Sutta 
that a dense and fearful forest generally suits those of dark 
mentality,® — the Saivas and the Ajivikas who find it difficult 
to cope with their own nature^ which is turbuhmt and re- 
bellious, while to those who like the Buddha are of serene 
mind by their natural disposition the locality which appeals 
is a calm retreat with open prospects and delightful surround- 
ings, neither in the heart of a crowded city nor at the same 

^ Majjhima-Nikaya 11 Cl. Loinahaifi^o-JdUtka {VawfihoW, No. ). 

2 Majjhima’Nikaya, p. 23 : avitarago amtadom avJttnnoho, iamm nrnthle rami- 
patthani pantdni senasandni patisevati. 

2J 
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time far from it. We have noticed how deeply impressed 
was the Buddha at the lovely sight of the village of Senani- 
gSma on his first arrival there and how most felicitionsly 
ho described his first impressions : 

“Pleasantly picturesque is this part of land. Delightful 
is the sight of the grassy woodland. The river (Neranjara) 
is flowing on in a glassy stream, showing the bathing places 
with gradual descents of steps presenting a charming land- 
scape, and affording glimpses into the neighbouring hamlets 
easy of access. This must needs be the fitting place for a 
scion of a noble race strenuously striving after the highest 
attainment.” 

The calm retreat in Uruvela, finally selected and resorted 
to by the Buddha for his last efforts towards the realisation 
of supreme wisdom, is popularly known now-a-days by the 
name of Bodh-Gayd. The other term Buddha- Gaya which 
occurs for the first time in the apocryphal inscription of 
Amaradeva^ has gained currency in modern literature, 
particularly due to its adoption as title for the classic of 
Dr. Kajendralala Mitra. The advantage of the rare name 
Buddha-Gaya over the popular is that it enables us to co- 
veniently distinguish the area with the predominance of 
Buddha-worship from the Gaya proper which Abul Fazl, 
the court-historian of Akbar, calls Brahma-Gayd, meaning 
thereby a place of Hindu worship sacred to BrahmS.® But 
the popular name Bodh-Gayd, signifying, as it does, a sacred 
area predominated by the Bo-tree is more in accord with the 
earlier traditional name Mahdhodki. As attested by Cunning 
ham, the lofty temple at Bodh-Gaya continued to be known 

1 Asiatic ResearcheSf Vol. I, p. 84. ® Gladwin’s Ayhi Akbari, III, p. 25, 
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by the name Mahabodki even as late as the year 1877.' 
Cunningham has succeeded also in sliowing that tlic liodh- 
Gaya temple was known to Hwen Thsang as Malxlbodlti 
{Mo-ho-pu-ti) Vihdra and the monastery by the name of 
Mahdbodhi Safu/hurdniaJ^ nay, that the same' name Mahu- 
bodhi was used by all the Chinese pilgrims who visited the 
place in the 7th Century A.D.® 1’he na.mo of AtahfdxHlIii 
also occurs in the inscription of Ivcsava recording the installa- 
tion of a Chaumukh MaJuidec during the reign of King 
Dharmapala.'* The same name is to be found also in the 
votive inscriptions of King Asokavalla who reigned in the 
13th century A.D.® Even coming to still later times we find 
that this name was current when .Jinadasa caused his votive 
record to be inscribed on one of the pillars of tins old Stone- 
railing.® We need not be astonished at this. For the 
Eighth Rock Edict of King Asoka bears clear evidence to 
establish that the holy site was known as far back as the 
3rd century B.C. by the name of Sambodfu,’’ a term correspond- 
ing to Mahdbodhi of the later inscriptions. Whether the 
term be Sanibodhi or Mahdbodhi, we cannot but admit that 
it primarily denotes the Great Bo-tree and scicondarily tlu; 
place of Buddha’s Enlightenment, the far-famed spot where 
the Bo-tree lords it over. We mean that Samixjdhi or 

^ Cumiing ham’s MaMbodhi, p. 2. 

- Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vul.. 11, p. 133. 

3 lA, X, Beal’s article on the PiUjrbns from China to India. 

* Passim. 

® Journal, Botnbay Asiatic f^ocicty, Vol. XVI, p. 359. 

^ Passim, Bk. 111. 

’ Cf. the expression ayaya Sarnbodhufi, nikrami Satf%bodhini, “jiroceedcd towards 
Sambodhi.” This is almost on a par with the Jataka cxprc.ssion nahayitixhm Ram- 
bodhiri%, the term Sambodhi signifying Bodhi or Makabodki-manfla. See the Kaliiuja* 
(Fausbrdl, No. 479). 
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MaluihjdlU is tlic same term as liodhi of the Baiimt labels,* 
Bodki-orihha of Bii<ldlust literature and Mahabodhi-tam 
of the Gaya-maliatmya. 

Thus it is clear that Bodh-Gaya is essentially the spot 
of tlie Bo-tree, Avhich is to say that the Bo-tree has lent its 
name to the. sacred site. The tree is in reality but a lordly 
AiioaUlm or Fippala, the Indian Kig. The Buddhist legends 
make it manifest, however, that the Bo-tree was not Aivallha 
in all cases, the different Buddhas having dilferent Bo-trees. 
Consequently, the proposition stands that the tree itself 
has deriveil its distinctive epithet from its association with 
the Buddha’s signal achievement, the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, the term Bodhi-mkkha being explained by Buddha- 
ghosha as denoting a tree under which a Buddha attains 
Enlightenment. From this it follows that to view the 
history of Bodh-Gaya from the Buddhist point of view is 
to visualise the gradual process of geogiaphical extension 
and enhancement of the historical importance of the spot of 
the Bo-tree. 

Now the spot of tluj Bo-tree in its narrowest range has 
been known by the well-known name of Bodhi-mmda or 
Mahabodhi-manda, a term signifying a ton'ace surrounding 
the foot of the Bo-tree. The Kaliiigabodhi- J ataka (FausboU, 
No. 479) furnishes us with an artistic description of the 
Botlhi-manda and its surroundings prior to the advent of 
the Bodhisattva on this spot. As this Jataka gives us to 
understand, the Bodhi-manda was just at that time a small 


* Cf. *Swcli liiWhs as 

Uhutjavnlo Viim-iinu Bvdhi. lUmjncaUj Vmibhmo BodfU Salo. lihagavalo 
tSakamuninu JJudho. 
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silver-white sajuly ridfre arouiid the Bo-tree with a radius 
eight karistts and without a single blade of grass growing 
upon it. This was, then, encircled by the creepers with 
their serpentine courses and surrounded by a grassy wood- 
land with the lordly trees inclining all towards the Jio-tree 
t hat stood on the central spot.‘ 

The lordly Ah'allha at the: centre with a silver-white 
terrace of sand at its foot. The terrace a bare ground bereft 
of grass and approached on all sides by tlu* encircling cre(*pers 
with their serpentine courses. The AsvuUlta with tlui ten-ace- 
standing in the midst of lofty trees with tops sloping 
towards the central height and marked out by a long vista 
opening out towards the east through an avenue of k>dl 
trees as far as the wide expanse of the glistening beach of the 
Neranjara of crystal flow. Yonder, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, stood the Neat-herd’s Banyan, the llajaya- 
tana of royal fame and the Muchalinda tree growing on the 
bank of the Muchalinda lake, all redolent with living as.so- 
ciations of movements and joyous ponderings of the En- 
lightened One. The river lively at mid-day with dancing 
steps of the mirthful Naga damsels. The sombre site gay 
with carols of Kalavinka and other sweet-singing birds. 
The tree-tops swayed to and fro by the wind. The whole 
atmosphere arousing a sense of presence of the divinities 
and benevolent spirits. 

Such is the spot of the Bo-tree with its natural surroujid- 
ings which the Buddhists of later ages have invested with 


^ Tfulii kira //ed/tc m6aka-majsm-mailam pi nama n'allhi, mjfila- 

paUa-vatjiia-mluka vippakhnid hAi. Samanta tiiiu lata caNapixitayo Bodki-maijttlaw pada- 
kkMxmfi katva dvailUm Bodh! miniddbhimukhd va aUhayiisu 
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a mark of lioary antiquity describing it as sabba-buddlidnam 
jaya-pallanka, the scat of signal victory of all the Buddhas, 
the locality bearing the Diamond-throne seated on which 
’all the past Buddhas have obtained true enlightenment, 
and so will those yet to come’ . Such is indeed the remarkable 
spot which they have viewed and entertained as the navel 
of the extensive (uirth {-fudliaviffd mmvAo, pathavi-uiS)luman- 
dala-b/iiita blmmibhdga), — the v(>.ry centre of the cultured 
universe, unmoved, unshaken and unconquered for all 
times. Such is undoubtedly the gi’cat hold of tin*- place on 
affections of the votaries of the Buddha ! And as for tin* 
Attainment itself, they have viewed it as so signal an achieve- 
ment that every step towards it and every subsequent move 
therefrom have been extolled in the glowing terms of praise, 
rejoiced over, as though, by the whole of nature and the 
whole world of gods and angels. 

It is on such a lovely spot of the Bo-tree that the princely 
asceti(! Siddhartha sat down at last (Toss-legged with his 
face turned towards the, eastern <piarter, determined to do 
or die, with a firm resolve not to move from his seat until he 
attained his goal even if his body withered away and his 
skin, bones and flesh underwent dissolution, even if the sky 
rent asunder or tlu? earth left her fixed station {nabhani 
phahyifd, pathao'm chaleyya). Thus this spot became pri- 
marily noted for the enthronement of a triumphant human 
will, and no less for the display of the undaunted moral 
courage to break away with the past tradition and the grand 
achievement of enlightenment of the human mind. Now 
we are to follow, step by step, the course of historical deve- 
lopment of this thrice-blessed spot from the time of the 
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advent of the Buddha down to tlie eve of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Eastern India notinj; all tlie points of interest 
and importance. 

To proceed with this onerous task we may observe at 
the very outset that the Buddha left the spot of the Bo-tree 
after the attainment of Buddhahood and the tract of TTruvela 
after the conversion of tlu' Jatilas never to revisit thes(‘ 
places thereafter. This is not, however, to say that he 
actually did or could forget the happy reminiscences of the 
spots in IJruvela redolent with historical associations of his 
great achievement, movements and pojiderings. As a mattcu’ 
of fact, the Buddhist cationical te.vts speak of various occa- 
sions when he rejoiced to recount the experiences of the 
early days of his glorious career. While he lay on death-bed 
at KusinSra he specifically mentioned the spot of the Bo-tree 
recommending it in the following terms as one of the four 
memorable places worth seeing by a man of faith for ins- 
piration : 

Idha Talhdgaio annliarmn satmnd-snmhndfilm 
dikisamhuddWti, Amnda, saddhassa 
kulaprUtassa dassaniyam samm janiyam thdnam. 

“By reason of the fact, Ananda, ‘Here did the Tathagata 
intuite the unsurpassed intuition of true enlightenment,’ 
the place of the Tathagata’s enlightenment is worth seeing 
by a man of faith for inspiration.” 

And yet, strangely enough, there is no authentic record 
to prove that either in his life-time or during the two cen- 
turies following on his demise any one among his immediate 
followers and lay-admirers visited the spot viewing it as a 
place of regular pilgrimage. The present anecdote of the 
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Kalingabodhi-.Tataka contains, no doubt, an interesting 
account of the planting of a Bo-tree in the compound of the 
Jetavana monastery or providing the lay devotees with a 
place of worship and that in the very life-time of the Buddha. 
But, as may be seen from the narration itself, the importance 
was attached directly to the Bo-tree considered as a living 
symbol of the Master’s presence and only indirectly to the 
spot graced by it. We think it necessary to quote below 
the relevant part of the episode to enable the reader to form 
his own opinion about the actual fact ; 

“When the Tathagata had set forth on pilgrimage, for 
the purpose of gathering in those ripe for conversion, the 
citizens of Savatthi proceeded to Jetavana, their hands full 
of garlands and fragrant wreaths, and finding no other place 
{thdna or local symbol) to show their reverence, laid them by 
the gateway of the perfumed chamber and went off. This 
caused great rejoicings. But Anathapindika got to hear of 
it ; and on the return of the Tathagata visited Elder Ananda 
and said to him, ‘This monastery. Sir, is left unprovided while 
the Tathagata goes on pilgrimage, and there is no place for 
the people to do reverence by offering fragrant wreaths and 
garlands. Will you be so kind. Sir, as to tell the Tathagata 
of this matter, and learn from him whether or no it is possible 
to find a place for this purpose.’ The other, nothing loth, 
did so, asking, ‘How many shrines are there ?’ Three, 
Ananda ; ‘Which are they V ‘Shrines of a relic of the body, 
a relic of use or wear, a relic of memorial.’ ‘Can a shrine 
be made, Sir, during your life ? ‘No, Ananda, not a body- 
shrine ; that kind is made when a Buddha enters Nirv ana , 
a shrine of memorial (such as a Buddha-image, Buddha,- 
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patimd) is improper because the couiu'ction depc'iids ou tlie 
imagination only {avattludam nKuinuxittdham). lint the 
great Bo-tree used by the Biuhlhas is fit for a sliriiii'. be they 
alive or be they dead/ ‘Sir, wliile you ar<* a way on pilgrim- 
age the great monastery of Jetavana is {Hippaccai/a. without 
a visible symbol), and the ])eopl(> have no plata* wheri* tlu'y 
can show their reverence. Shall T plant a. seed of the great 
Bo-tree before the gateway of Jetavana." ‘Jiy all means so 
do, Anaiida, and that shall be as it were an abiding place for 
me. The Elder said this to Anathapindi ka, and Visakha, am 1 
the king. Then at the gateway of Jetavana he cleared out 
a pit for the Bo to stand in, and .said to the chief Elder 
Moggallana, ‘I want to plant a Bo-tree in front of .letavana. 
Will you get me a fruit of the Bo-tnu'.’ 'Plu' Elder, well 
willing, passed through the air to the platform under the 
Bo-tree. He placed in his robe a fruit that was dropping 
from its stalk but had not reached the ground, brought it 
back, and delivered it to Ananda." 

The anecdote proceeds further to narrate? the d(?tails of 
ceremonial planting of the Bo-si?ed and miraculous growth 
of a fidl-grown Bo-tree and formal worship of the same, 
all combining to give rise to a new licdhimanda at the 
gateway of the Jetavaira monastery. Though the idea of its 
actual spot remained always bound up with the Bo-tree, 
primarily the tree itself was regariled as the living symbol 
of the Master’s presence, and as such, the real object of 
Buddhist worship. But it does not appear from the narra- 
tion that either the Elder Ananda or the lay-devotee Anatha- 
pindika desiring to instal the living symbol of the Master’s 
holy presence went on pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya, Tlie 
22 
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errand which the chief Elder Moggallana was commissioned 
to fulfil was just to fetch a seed of the Bo-tree. In point of 
fact, so far as recorded evidence goes, the word of the 
Buddha recommending the Bodhiman^a as one of the four 
main places worth visiting by a lay devotee, full of faith, 
had remained just a pious wish till the throne of Magadha 
was occupied by King Asoka of immortal fame. Wc meiin 
that the task of giving practical and significant effect to the 
Buddha’s word and actually raising Bodh-Gayii into a dis- 
tinct place, of regular Buddhist pilgriniag(^ was really left 
to be accomplished by the greatest known l^uddhist ( mperor 
of India. 

His Gifted Majesty and Grace the King, when he had 
been consecrated ten years, went out to Sambedhi, the spot 
of the great Bo-tree, the place of Buddha’s enlightenment. 
This fact has been recorded in the Eighth Hock Edict as the 
earliest and most notable instance of pious tours {dharma- 
ydtrd) meant to be substituted for the thoughtless pleasure- 
trips {vihdra-ydtrd) indidged in by the former kings. It 
might be shown indeed, say, for instance, on the evidence 
of the Vibhaiiga, the second book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, that the term Sambodhi was employed to mean just 
the totality of bodkipakkhika-dhanimd or categories of the 
system of knowledge leading towards enlightenment. It 
might also be shown on the evidence of other texts that the 
term was employed bi certain passages to mean nothing 
more or less than the enlightenment itself. We do not 
certainly deny that in the Vrihat Svayambhu Purana which 
is a comparatively modern Nepalese Buddhist legendary 
work of great authority Anoka’s phrase “went out to Sam- 
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bodhi” {aydya Sambodhim, nikrami Samhodhini) lias been 
interpreted as implying that the great Buddhist emperor 
intended to proceed towards Biiddhahood or condition of 
enlightenment by following the Bodhisattva or Mahayana 
path. Reading, however, between the lines we can easily 
ascertain that in the account of the Buddhist I’urana, 
precisely as in the Buddhist edict, tlu* intended meaning of 
the phrase is to be realised rather in the concrete. The idea 
of “a physical process,” of pilgrimage to the actual place 
of Buddha’s enlightenment, the spot of tlu* Bo-tree, or to a 
shrine, such as the great Svayambhu temple at Nepal, 
commemorative of Buddha’s great attainment is there. 
Further, as we have sought to show, the ydthd in the Iviihhga- 
bodhi-Jataka is conclusive as to the term Sambodhl meaning 
directly the great Bo-tree and indirectly its holy spot, the 
Bodhimanda. 

So far as the first pious tour of King A.soka is concerned, 
Sambodhi or Bodh-(j|aya is the only place hitherto known 
to have been visited by him. And from his statement in 
the Eighth Rock Ed'ct it does not appear that he set up any 
work of art at Bodh-Haya to commemorate his visit thereto. 
The Rumniindci and Nigali Sagar Pillar inscriptions go, 
however, to show that ho undertook a second pious tour 
when he had been consecrated twenty years. At Lumbini, 
known to him as the birth-place of the Buddha Sakyamuni, 
he set up a stone-pillar and some other work in stone {sild- 
vigada), apparently to mark out the holy spot and comme- 
morate Ins visit thereto. At Nigali Sagar, too, he set up 
another stone-pillar to commemorate his visit to a slupa 

^ Vfihat Svayanibhu-Puratfu, Fasc. I, Ch. I. 
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of Buddlirt Konagainaua which he liad caused to be enlarged 
six years back. Tlic evidence of these two inscriptions 
seems to wonderfully tally with the Divyavadana account 
of his pilgrimage to all the then known sacred places of the 
Buddhists. The twofold object of the royal pilgrimage, 
as clearly stated in the Divyavadana, was to pay worship 
at the spots associated with the lif(! of the Buddha and to 
mark each of them with a visibh'. sign as a mark of favour 
to future visitors. Tin; places visited by the king in course 
of this tour included LumbinT, Bodli-Gayil, Sarnath and 
Kusinara among others, Lumbin! being the first place of 
pilgrimage. The edifying legend expressly mentions that 
at each of these places the pious king set up a commemora- 
tive shrine and made an appropriate gift of money.^ 

If it can be established thus that King Asoka went 
again on pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya, besides the gift of 
money, he may be expected to have set up a comme- 
morative shrine standing as a permanent work of art and 
architecture. And taking clue from what he actually did 
at LumbinT and Kigali Sagar, we can suggest that at Bodh- 
Gaya, too, he erected a monolith along with some other piece 
of artistic construction, both of which are unfortunately 
miss’ug leavMig us hi a world of conjecture. Look’iig out 
for further light on this point we (;ome across two important 
bas-reliefs on the Barhut stone-railing, one representing the 
famous scene of enlightenment of Buddha Sakyamum. In 
both of these, prominently figures an Asokan monolith dis- 
tinguished by its round shaft and elephant capital, and in 
both, the monolith stands in front of the Bo-tree and just to 

^ Divi/avudanut pp. **589 foil. 
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the north-east at a short (listaiicc from it. None eaii reason- 
ably doubt that here we liave a faithful representation of an 
Asokan monolith at Bodh-(laya or otherwise the stone-pillar 
would have shown an octaj^onal shaft and an ornamental 
bracket as an additional feature. Thus if any historical 
inference can be legitimately drawn from the Barhut bas- 
relief of the 2nd century B.C'.. it will In* that at Bodh-daya, 
too, the Buddhist emperor erected a nunarkabh' monolith 
surmounted by the figure of a standing ('lephant.‘ 

As for the other piece of artistic construction. Itwen 
Thsang credits Asoka with the erc'ction of a. small rl/idm 
or temple in front of tin; Bo-tree, which was reconstructed 
afterwards on a larger scale. This tradition must not, 
however, be entertained without due caution. \V(* cannot 
expect from Asoka any more thana work in stoiu! symbolisijig 
the Diamond-thj'one of the. Buddha and serving as an altar 
before the Bo. And none need be surprised if the polished 
sandstone slab® appearing oji one of the three; vajrdsaiuis 
inside the present temple is the whole or part of the' e^xtra 
piece of work with which the Maiirya king honoured the 
holy spot of the Bo-tree. 

The Divyavadana further states that after his fiist visit 
to the Bo-tree King Asoka became so much attached to it 
that it roused the jealousy of his then (diief but wicked 
queen Tishyarakshita who had a spell east upon the tree to 
destroy it, — a calamity which could not hav(; been averted 
without some difficulty. The Clreat Chronicle of Ceylon 
which substantially corroborates the truth of the above 
legend places the date of occurrence of this unhappy incident 

^ * Cuuniiiglium'ti iiiupa of BtiaihiU, PJ. xxx. 3. 
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definitely in the thirty-second or thirty-third year of Asoka’s 
reign. 

An earlier but nioinontoiis incident is recorded in the 
chronicles of Ceylon and Buddhaghosha’s cointnentary on 
the Vinaya-Bitaka, namely, the. ceromonial despatch by 
King Asoka of a branch of the Bo-tr(^e for planting on th('. 
soil of Ceylo)i. The sending of an envoy by the contem- 
porary rider of Ceylon to thi^ Maurya emperor, the, cutting 
of a branch of the Bo-tree with roots, the return of the 
envoy with the graft, tlie great rejoicings of the king and 
people of Ciiylou at the anival of the awe-inspiring object 
of worship and the ceremonial planting of the same in the 
heart of the island are the important details vividly namted 
with the joy of the poet’s heart. As subsequent history 
bears out, even apart from symbolising the formal engrafting 
of Buddhism on tlu? soil of Ceylon, the transplantation of the 
Bo-tree served to provide a living and growing symbol of 
friendship and cultural relationship between India and 
(kiylon ; nay, it served as well to entitle the Budddists of 
Ceylon to tlie unquestioned right of devoting all their energies 
anil benefactions to the great cause of protection and glori- 
fication of the shrine of Maliabodhi, here in India as well as 
in their own island. 

One may proceed thus to show how the entire historical 
process with the impetus given to it by King Asoka went 
toAvards bringing the lordly Bo into high prominence as 
symbol of Buddhahood and special object of worship, 
heightening the glory of Bodh-Gaya as the Buddhist Holy 
Land and embellishing the sacred site with numberless 
votive offerings, all serving as so many spontaneous and 
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tangible expressions of tlie Buddhist faith. It is interesting 
to watcli liow within a century and a lialf from the reign of 
Asoka the craftsmen or artists employc'd to execute Buddliist 
carvings on the Barliut stone-railing during the reign of 
tlie Suiigas of Magadlia helped forwai’d this proc(>ss. 

We miglit observe tliat in delineating in stone various 
scenes from the life of the Buddha on the basis, num* or h'ss, 
of the current Buddhist legends supplied to them, the Barhut 
craftsmen skilfully employed their tools to produce the best 
possible, work of art. In depicting tin; seeing of Buddha's 
enlightenment they eventually got hold of tlunr familiar 
and favourite subject, natnely, tin* tree Asi'cUtha which 
they made to stand majestically at the centre in the sym- 
metry of its height and the beauty of its foliage* with a, 
monolithic standard on its left side. The tree is surrounded 
by an ornate stone-railing, and stands garlanded with 
hanging wreaths, crowned with umbrellas, graced by tin* 
Triratna syml)ols, approached by the flying angels, watched 
by the tree-spirits and confronteel by a pillared hall of 
worship Avith the; cubical seat of the Buddha serving as an 
altar for offerings. The hall of Avorship is so devised as to 
make it appear also as a gate-chamber of the circular railing 
making an imposing entrance to the hall itself. 

In another remarkable carving the Barhut artists have 
sought to produce a design of the Jewel-Avalk-shrine coni- 
menrorating the spot on Avhich the Buddha is knoAvn to 
have spent the second or third Aveek after his Buddhahood 
by walking to and fro, from west to east. The shrine appears 
here as a long and open pillared shed Avith a gabled roof 
and several small pinnacles. Inside one can see a raised 
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platform with two rows of lotus-flowers, each of the flowers 
symbolising a footstep of tlie great Master. The platform 
shows on its front side the palms of human hands indicating 
its sanctity as an object of worship.^ 

There were probably other designs as well of the shrines 
commemorating other spots on which the Buddha spent 
the remaining five weeks. All of them are now irrevocably 
lost. The two designs which survive suffice to indicate 
that these (considered apart from the Asokan monolith) 
are far from being faithful reproductions of any pre-existent 
shrines of the al>ove description. These were intended 
rather to serve as patterns for future, erections than to 
represent actual facts, and as such, their historical connexion 
lies with developments which rather followed than preceded. 

We may now pass on to take note of the votive erections 
at Bodh-Gaya which were based on the imaginary Barhut 
designs and accomplished during the reign of one of these 
two neo-Mitra kings : Kau4ikiputra Indragnimitra and 
Bralimamitra, l)oth of whom appear to have been the im- 
mediate predecessors of Brihaspatimitra (Bahasatimita) 
alluded to in the Hrithigumphii inscription as a contem- 
porary king of Magadha subdued by King Kharavela of 
Kalihga. The erections of which we have actual remnants 
comprise : (1) a sculptured Buddhist railing of sandstone 
of quadrangular shape (not circular as depicted at Barhut), 
serving as an enclosure for the Bo-tree ; (2) a small pillared 
open stone-chamber built to the cast and just in front of the 
original Bo-tree with a cubical Throne of the Buddha serving 


1 Cu nil injibn Ill’s of BharhuL PI. xxxi, 4, 
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as* an altar, tlio wliolo stono-odific** staiuliii" as tlu' first 
temple at Bodh-riaya : and (3) a pillared open slied witli 
a, flat or gabled roof containing a liigli platform of brick 
with lotiis-Tcpresentations of Buddha's footsteps, the whole 
structure standing as tlio traditional Jewel-walk shrine 
(Ratana-chankama-chdiiia). As some of the old votivi* 
labels clearly indicate, the Noble Lady aurl Matron Kurangi 
erected also costly retreats of royal fame, providing evi- 
dently for two monastic abodes, one for lierself and other 
female devotees, and the other for the accommodation of the 
Buddhist monks, — the abodes perpetuating the memory 
of her husband King Tndr.ignimitra and appropriately 
called Imddfjhnitrdm rnjd-pdsdM. 

All these structures, as far as we can ascertain in tin* 
light of the lingering old BrahmT inscriptions on diff(*rent 
parts of the ancient stone-railing. wer<' ini'niorabh' erections 
of the Noble Lady ami Matron Kurangi. wife of King 
Indragnimitra, Sirima. a femah* attendant of the queen 
mother in her retired life, and Nagad(?vi. wib* of King 
Brahmamitra and probably daughter-in-law of Kurangi. 
And as such, these stand as permanent and remarkabh* 
expressions of Buddhist female devotional piety. These 
were accomplished mainly on donations of Kurangi. ha 
Hian and Buddhaghosha writing their accounts in the 5th 
century A.D., speak of commemorative shrines erected 
Ijy “jYxea in, after ages** ^pdchchhitnd jttiMld) on all the sacred 
spots associated with Budclha*s life. Seeing that tlu* sand- 
stone railing, the pillared shrine and the promenade an* 
all erections of the same age, it may not be unreasonable 
to think that the pious lady Kurangi did not stop short 
23 
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at three constructions but consti-ucted other shrines as 
well. 

Four centuries later Fa Hian visited the famous site 
of Bodh-Gaya. Tie had not only witnessed the Bo and the 
memorial shrines erected on the earlier known sacred spots 
by men in after ages but figures of tlie Buddha as well, 
installed in those shrines for worship. He found, more- 
over, three mnqhdrmias in existence close by the spot of the 
Bo-tree, in all of which Buddhist monks were accommodated. 
These monks scrupulously observed the rules of the Vinaya 
with respect to decorum, — ^thc rules which the holy con- 
gregation observed even during Buddha’s life-time. The 
local lay supporters supplied them witli all necessaries, so 
that there was no lack of anything.' 

The Buddha-images alluded to by Fa Hian must have 
been added during the reign of the TCushana kings and 
subsequently, and all before the reign of Chandragupta IT. 
Gf the tliree monasteries seen by him, one at least must 
liave been a notable erection of “a former king of Sijuliala 
(Ceylon).” 

Here we must note that Fa Hian does not give precise 
location of the three monasteries, while Hwen Thsane 

o 

speaks of just one large monastery, the Mahabodhi Safigha- 
rilma which he locates outside the north-gate of the wall 
round the temple compound. Tlie iVIahabodhi Sangharama, 
as noticed by Hwen Thsang had six halls, with towers of 
observation (temple towers) of three storeys. It was then 
surrounded by a wall of defence thirty or forty feet high, 
and tenanted by upwards of 1000 Buddhist priests who 

1 Boal’s HmldhlH Ihrorth, Vol. T, j). Ixiii. 
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studied, the Mahilyriiui vehicle in spite of the fact that tliey 
belonged to the orthodox sect of the Stliaviras. Hwen 
Thsang agrees with tlie earlier pilgrim when he says tliat the 
inmates of this monastery caiHifuUy observed the Dharma. 
Vlnaya, and that their conduct was pure and correct. Jiut 
certainly he difters from Ka Tfian in according tlu' whoh' 
credit to a former king of C(jylon for tin; erection of this 
magnificent edifice.^ 

‘‘The position of the (Jreat Monastery to the north of the 
(.Jreat Temple con’esponds(according to Cunningham) exact- 
ly with tin; extemsive mound known as Amar tSinh’s fort, 
'riie lofty walls of the monastery, from 30 to 40 feet in height, 
would naturally have led to its occupation as a fort after the 

decline of Buddhism, in the 11th century Buchanan 

mentions that the mound was called lidjdhdn or the Palace, 
a mime confined to the group of buildings at tlus north-west 
corner of tlie monasterv enclosure. Other buildings at the 
north-east corner arij also called Rdnicdn or the Jlani’s 
Palace. ”•* 

Here perhaps lies the clue to a riglit explanation for 
the discrepancy between Pa Ilian and Hwen Thsang as 
to the number of monasteries. It is easy to imagine that 
the name of Mahabodhi Sahgliarama was applied by Hwen 
Tdisang to designate indiscriminately the whole of the 
monastic abode which was occupied by the Theras from 
Ceylon, the Binghalese order of monks, and which com- 
prised three separate groups of buildings, viz., (1) the central 
edifice erected by the king of Ceylon, (2) tluj group of build- 
ings at its north-west corner known as Rdjst/idn, the Royal 

^ Beal’s BuddhUt Vol.ll,p.l3:i. “ Cimiiingliam’s Mahdhudhi, p. 4B. 
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Palace, and (3) the <fioup of buildings at its north-east corner 
known as /tclnims, tlie Queen’s residence. 

The distinctness of the edifice constructed by the king 
of Ceylon for the accommodation of the monks and pilgrims 
from ('eylon is proved by the clear traces of its separate 
enclosure. As for the remaining two groups of buildings, 
these were situated outside this enclosure and at the north- 
west and north-east corners of tin; Ceylon monastery proper. 
And as regards tlie names Rdjsthdn and Hdnivds by which 
the two groups of buildings were known as late as the time 
of Buchanan Hamilton, Cunningham thinks that perhaps 
these may refer to ‘'tlie period of Amar 8inh’s rule.’”' But 
we are. inclined to think that for the origin of these names 
one has to go back to the inscriptions of the Noble Lady 
ami Matron Kuraiigi and her female attendant Sirinia 
alluding to the monastic abodes rntddylmitrdsa rdjdpdsddd, 
the Iloyal Palaces erected to perpetuate the memory of 
King Indragniniitra, one of them serving as a retreat for 
the monks and the otlier as a retreat for the queen herself 
in her retired life. The. two abodes were comprehended 
and distinguished in tin; saine term Rdjdpdsddd precisely 
as the two groups of buildings -in the common term Rdjst/mi. 

It may be ludd almost as conclusive from the history 
composed by the Chinese writer VYang-Hiuen-t’se about 
the middle of the 7th century A.D. that Hwen Thsang’s 
former king of Ceylon’ was no less a personage than King 
Meghavarma (or more accurately Meghavarna), and that 
tSamudragupta was tJie contemporary powerful king 
(muhdsnmja) of Northern India to whom the king of Ceylon 

^ Cuiiiuugliam'ii Mahabodhi, j) . 43. 
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sent envoys witli valuable presents for obtaining his permission 
to erect a monastery for the rcsidenee of tleylones.) pilgrims 
at Bodh-Oaya.' According to llweii Tlisang. the king of 
Ceylon sent just one pilgrim, a brother of lus who took to 
monastic life, to visit the sacred places of Huddhism in 
India, and it is on his report that the king undertook to 
I'rect tlw monastery.- On the other hand, \Vang-lliuen-t‘se 
expressly says that King Meghavaimia sent two monks on 
pilgrimage, named Mahanama and Upa — (^Upaseua),'' both 
of whom are mentioned in the inscription of ^Mahanama II 
dated 269 (—587 A. D., interpreted in terms of the 

Crupta era).^ 

The story of Mahamima 1 and Upasena as (jeylones.) 
pilgrims sent to India by King Meghavarma or iMegha- 
varna would seem to have grown out of references to them 
in the inscription of Mahanama U. It is dillicult, as con- 
vicingly shown by Dr. V. A. Smith, to establish the identity 
of Mahanama I of this inscription with Malianama, the 
author of the Mahavaiiisa. Among tlie votive labels of the 
Bodh-Caya stone-railing, there is oiu; which records a rail- 
bar to be a gift from Bodhiraksh'ta of 'ramrai)arni or Ceylon : 
Bodhirakhilasa Tanifjapamnakasa dauam. 1’his rail-bar, as 
well as two others donated by Amogha and a IMtiharaka, 
could not have been added long aft(*r the constriudion of the 
stone-railing by Kiu-ahgi, Sirima and Nagadevi. Bodhi- 
rakshita is indeed tlie <!arliest known Ceylonese! pilgrim 

^ The eredit of bringing the |)assage in the wiitiugs of Wang-lliueii-t’se to light 
is due to Prof. Sylvan Levi. See /.*l,Vol. X XXI, ]). 194. 

“ Buddhifit Becordft, Vol. IJ, pp. 

« I A, Vol. XXXI, p- 194. 

* Fleet’s Corpus Insmpiiwiuin, Vol. Ill, pp. 277-278. 
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to Bodli-Gaya. But judged by the alphabet and language 
of his votive record, he can by no means be regarded as a 
(‘contemporary of King Megliavarma-Meghavarna. If King 
Meghavarna had really sent any pilgrim or pilgrims from 
Ceylon during the reign of Samudragupta, they must be 
personages other than Bodhirakshita. 

Whether all the Buddha-images seen by Fa Hian at 
B(xlh-Caya exist now or not and how many of them actually 
survive and how many do not are still a matter of conjec- 
ture. But there is one image which may be saftdy relegated 
to the later Kushana or early Gupta age. This is in tluj 
opinion of Cunningham “the earliest figure of Buddha wliich 
has yet been found at Mahabodhi.”^ It bears oji its pedestal 
an, inscription of four lines wliich is written rather in the 
Kushana style.-* The Sanskrit of its text is not entirely 
free from such Prakrit forms as uiKiaikaye, Achadluinma- 
sahdye, and mdtd-pitimo. The image was installed in 
Hamvat 05 ( -143 A.l). or 383 A.D.) and during the reign 
of Maharaja Turamala or Tukamala who is described as a 
Sarpaputra. The work of installation was done by a Buddhist 
monk with the aid of a Buddlust lay-woman iiameTl Acha- 
dhamma. The image was set up in a shrine erected by 
a courtier of the king {arndtyaharatnhdre). The inserip- 
tion has for its concluding words such familiar Buddhist 
expressions as yd me Kmald iiditd nidtd-pituno prajdye 
bhavatu upd{dhydya-) and so forth. 

When Fa Hian passed through the city of Gaya it was 
desolate and deserted. At Bodh-Gaya, too, the great temple 


^ Cunivingliaura MaMbodhi, p. 03. 
s* Cunuingliain's Malutbodhi, PI. XXV. 
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had not thou oomo into oxistonce, and the sacred area with 
the growing shrines presented hut a simple and decent show. 

Two and a half centuries later came in Hwen Thsaaig 
to succeed in drawing np a mighty picture of tln^ holy sit(' 
and its immediate and distant surroundings, which is at 
once full of details excelling in the wi'alth of variety verging 
almost on clumsiness due to overcrowding. The picture 
left by him is, for all practical ]mrpos('s, the same as that 
which we can imagine to ourselves with tin* aid of all that 
wo may still see on the sacred site and all arouml. He has 
described the. sacred area of the Ro-tree in no better terms 
than the following : — 

“It is suiTOunded by a brick-wall of con.siderablc height, 
.steep and strong. It is long from ea,st to we.st. and short 
from north to soutb. It is about 500 (?1500) paces around. 
Rare trees with their renowned flowers connect their shade 
and cast their shadows, the. delicate sha herb (? Kuki gra..ss) 
and different .shrubs carpet the .soil. The principal gate 
opens to the cast, opposite the Nairanjana river. The 
southern gate adjoins a great flowery bank. The western 
side is blocked up and difficult of access. The northern 
gate opens into the great saru/harmna. Within the sur- 
rounding wall the sacred traces touch one another in all 
directions. Here there are stupas, in another places vihnms 
(temples). The kings, princes and great personages through- 
out all Jambudvipa (India) who have accepted the bequeathed 
teaching as handed down to them have erected these 
monuments. 

Hwen Thsang saw not only the high wall of stone, the 

^ Boal’s Buftflhiftt Berortl/i, Vnl. TTi j». ll-"*. 
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old Stonc-riiijiing, ojicircl og tlu* Bo-treo^ and the Jewel-walk 
shrine to the north of the Bo- but the great temple at Bodh- 
Gaya as wea. of which he has left a vivid description.'* 
Among other notable object.s noticed by the great Chinese 
piigrim, the figures of two Mahayana deities. Avaiokit6.svara 
Bodhisattva and Maitreya Bodhisattva, installed in the 
niches like chambers to the right and h'ft of the outside 
gate of the Bodh-Gayii temple deserve special mention.^ 

At the time of Hwcn Thsaiig’s visit the Mahslbodhi 
Sangharama entertained many Buddhist priests of Ceylon. 
To the south of the Bo-tree 10 li or so, the sacred traces 
were so numerous that they could not be each named. 
Every year when the hhiks/nis broke up their yearly rest of 
the rains, the votaries of Buddliism came herc^ from every 
quarter in thousands and myriads, and during seven days 
and nights tliey scattered flowers, burned incense, and 
sounded music as they wandered through the Buddhist 
Holy Land and paid tlieir worship and presented their 
offerings. ’ At this season of the year tliey visited also the 
Th-agbodhi-hill for the purpose of making religious offerings 
to the faithful, and departed after stopping there for one 
night.'* It appears from Hwen Th.sang’s account as if the 
two tracts of Nadi and Uruvela came under the sole sway 
of Buddhism. 

The famous Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanama was 
engraved on a stone-tablet in Samvat 269, which, inter- 

* BouTh IhMhiM Records, Vol. IT, p. 118. 

‘ Hoiirs Bnddhid Record Sf Vol. 11, p. 122. 

“ IVaVs Bvddhid Record^, Vol. fl, pp. 118-111). 

^ Boars Buddhid Records, Vol. II, ]i. 119. 

Beal’ Buddhid Records, Vol. IT, pp. 135-13(). 

® Beal’s Buddhist Records, \^»1. 11, j>. 115. 
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preted in terms of the Ouptar era,‘ corresponds to A.D. 
588-89. Its ‘characters belong to the northern class of 
alphabets.’ Its language is Sanskrit : and, except for the 
opening symbol representing Om. and for the date at the 
end,’ it is ‘in verse throughout.’ The stone-tablet ap])eiirs 
to have been ‘originally set in a socket about three inches 
deep, and morticed at tlic sides into ji building.’ Mahii- 
nama, the author of the inscription, has been introduced 
in it as Mahanama II, a far-famed (senior) disciple {^ishya) 
of Upascna II ; ‘an inhabitant of Amradvipa ; a very ocean 
of a mighty family ; born in the island of Lahkil, delighting 
in the welfare of others.’ Upasena II flourished in succession 
to Mahanama I, who in his turn came after the saintly 
Upasena I. The last-named Sthavira succeeded Rahula 
in seniorship, while Rahula himself was just a disciple of 
the Sramana Bhava. And Bhava saw the light of the day 
in long lino of succession of disciples and disciples’ disciples, 
bom in hundreds, all upholding the tradition of the Sani- 
yuktagama or Samyukta-bhanaka school and tracing their 
descent back to Maha-Kasyapa, worthy of praise.® The 
record is composed in high praise of an act of merit done 
by Mahanama II in erecting a beautiful temple of the Buddha 
with an open pavilion on all sides at the exalted Bodhi- 
manda or the site of the Bo-tree.® 

^ We are entirely at one with V. A. Smith (//I, Vol. XXXT, p. 197) in repudiating 
the iSaka or the Kalachuri era and in maintaining that the date 299 cannot ho reason • 
ably interpreted in an era other than the Ouxita. 

Fleet has sadly missed the real imi^ort of the expression Satpyukiurjamhio in 
translating it : “endowed with a ccmncctcd tradition of doctrine.” Sec liarhut Inn- 
criptiona (Barua and Sinha’s edition), m)te on Bhanaka for reasons why tlie disciples 
of Maha-Kadyapa arc called Sarpyuktagamino. 

* Fleet’s Corpus Inscripthmutn, Vol. Ill, p. 270 : sarvvah mavidnpena kantuh priimda 
esha karito. 

24 
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Along with this wo may tako into onr consideration 
another inscription which records the presentation of a 
statue of the Buddha by a Sthavira named Mahanama. 
Its characters are ‘of precisely the same type with those 
of the preceding inscription of Mahanama. Its language 
is Sanskrit and written in prose. Mahanama of this ins- 
cription, precisely like that of the preceding one, is described 
as an inhabitant of Amradvipa (in the island of Lanka) : 

Om Deya-dharmmoyam Sakya-hhihshoh 

Amradvipavdsi-Sthmira-MaJidndmasya. 

“Om ' This is the appropriate religious gift of the 
Elder Mahanama, a Buddhist monk, an inhabitant of 
Amradvipa.”^ 

Although opinions differ on the question of identity 
of the Mahanama of Amradvipa who dedicated the shrine 
or temple with the Sthavira Mahanama of Amradvipa who 
dedicated the image, there is a general agreement among 
the scholars as to the two documents being nearly contem- 
poraneous.® Dr. Vincent A. Smith, in whose opinion the 
two documents are ‘records not of one donor but of two 
donors,’ inclines to believe that ‘the dedication of the 
image is earlier than that of the temple.’ To us the Maha- 
nama of one record is the same person as the Mahanarna 
of the other. The use of precisely the same local epithet 
Amradvipavdsi raises presumption in favour rather of 
identity than of difference. The Mahanama of the first 
document, although not expressly styled Sthavira, he- is 


Fleet’s Corpus Inseriplionum, Vol. Ill, p. 279. 
» J4, Vol. XXXI, p. 197. 
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ipso facto a Buddhist sthaoira and omission is rather due to 
tnetri causa. Instances are not rare where in the same set 
of inscriptions the same person has been represented differ- 
ently. In the Bodh-Gaya stone-railing inscriptions, for 
example, Kurangi is described in some of them as Aya 
Kuraungi and in some as Inulagimitrdsa pdjdvdti Kuraniyi.^ 
We may endeavour thus to show that in soimswhat less 
than two centuries after Fa Hian’s visit the Elder Maha- 
nama II of Ceylon erected a beautiful temple for the ins- 
tallation of a Buddha-iinagc on the exalted site of the Bo- 
tree, the temple which is different from the great temple 
at Bodh-Gaya. We have the dedication of two other 
Buddha-images at Bodh-Gaya by three other Buddhist 
monks of Ceylon, Dharniadasa, Dharmagupta and Banishlfra- 
sena, who appear to have come on pilgrimage to the holy 
site together with Sthavira Mahanama II of Amradvipa. 
One image was jointly dedicated by Dharmagupta and 
Dainshtrasena, both of whom arc described as Tiskydmra- 
llrthamsika, “residents of Tishyamratirtha” : 

Om Deya-dharrmmyam Sdkya-bhiksJmos-Tishydmra- 
llrtha-vdsika-DJmrtmnayapta-DanisHrasemyor. 

“Om ' This is the appropriate religious gift of the 
two Sakya bhikshus, Dharmagupta and Dainshtrasena 
residents of Tishyamratirtha.”* 

Tishyamratirtha is evidently a place in the island of 
Lanka, and Damshtiasena, too, is just a Singhalese name. 
Wp are aware that the provenance of the Buddha-image 
bearing the inscription of Dharmadasa is yet unknown. 

^ Pasaim, Book 111. 

2 Fleet's Corpus hiacriptionum, Vol. Ill, pp. 281-82. 
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But there can be little doubt tliat like Daiushtrasena, 
Dharmadasa is a Singhalese Buddhist name. Further, 
the same wordiiig of the inscription and the same characters 
camiot but lead one to imagine that Bodh-Gaya is the 
place where the image was installed by Dharmadasa : 

Om Deyadhanmnoyatn Sdkyabhikshor Dharmaddsasya. 

“Om' This is the appropriate religious gift of she 
Sakya bhikshu Dharmadasa.”^ 

The dedication of these two images must have taken 
place along with the erection of two other shrines or temples, 
which, too, like that erected by Sthavira Mahanama, were 
different from the great temple at Bodh-Gaya. 

Hwen Thsang credits a Brahmin votary of Siva-Mahes- 
vara with the costly erection of the Bodh-Gaya temple 
and his younger brother with the excavation of the tank 
with ‘a flowery bank’ on the south side of the great shrine, 
we mean, the tank now known by the name of Buddhokhar 
or Buddha-fokhar.^ The Buddha-image enshrined in the 
main hall of worship is praised as the handiwork of a skilled 
Brahmin artist employed by the builder of the great temple.® 
It is said that the pious Brahmin obeyed just a holy com- 
munication from his deity Siva-Mahesvara, the Lord of the 
Himalayan mountain, in erecting this temple to the Buddha. * 
The object of the undertaking was primarily but the fulfil- 
ment of a worldly desire, namely, his appointment to the 
post of minister to a reigning king. His wish was duly 


^ Fleet’s Corpud Imfcriptiuftuin, Vul. Ill, p. 280. 

- Beal's BuihlhUi Jtecords, Vol. 11, p. 119. Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 39. 
“ Beal’s Buddhiat Recorduy Vol. 11, p. 120. 

* Beal’s Buddhidt Btcurdd, V'ul. 11, p. 119. 
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fulfilled, although the account is dead silent over the name 
of the king.^ While Hwcn Thsang praises this temple as a 
most laudable erection of devotional piety of the Baivitc 
Brahmin minister, he is reticent as to the at-ts of destruction 
necessitated by the work of construction of the great slirine. 
In a somewhat different connection he mentions a few 
instances of destruction, such as the demolition of certain 


religious structures miscalled ‘convents’ and the cutting 
down of the Bo-tree, all of which are alleged to have been 
perpetrated as unholy acts of desecration by the wicked 
King Sasanka of Bengal througli envy, since he ha])peued 
to be a believer in heresy, a staunch supporter of the religion 
of Siva-Mahesvara.^ “In late times,” says the Chinese 
pilgrim, “Basahka-raja (She-shang-kia), being a believer 
in heresy, slandered the religion of Buddha, and through 
envy destroyed the (?) convents and cut down the Bodlii- 
tree, digging it up to the very springs of the earth ; but yet 
he did not get to the bottom of the roots. Then he burnt 
it with fire and sprinkled it with the juice of the sugar-cane, 
desiring to destroy it entirely, and not have a trace of it 
behind.”® 


In the same connection he has extolled Burnavarma 


{Pu-la-na-fa-mo), the king of Magadha, as ‘the last of the 
race of A4oka-raja’ who, deeply grieved at the destruction 
of the Bo-tree, tried successfully, some months after the 
tragic and sudden death of Sasanka, to bring the Bo-tree 
back to life, enabling it to grow anew from the roots that 


i Beal’s BumUi Becordo, Vul. II, p. 119. 

* Beal’s Buddhist BecordSf Vol. II, xij) 118, 121. 
° Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 118. 
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had yet remained after bathing them with the milk of a 
thousand cows. And when it grew to the height of some ten 
feet, fearing lest it should be again cut down, “he surrounded 
it with a wall of stone some 24 feet high.” At the time of 
his visit the Chinese pilgrim found it encircled with a wall 
about 20 feet high (the length of the gateway pillars deter- 
mining the height, no doubt).^ 

Hwen Thsang wants us to believe as if the great temple 
had been built long before the reign of Sasahka and the 
sole purpose of Sasahka in his coming to Bodh-Gaya was 
to establish the supremacy of Saivism even in the very 
heart of the Buddhist Holy Land by ruthlessly destroying 
certain religious structures, cutting down and uprooting 
the Bo-tree and breaking the main image of the Buddha 
inside the temple. But in the same breath he informs us 
that the exquisite figure of the Buddha filled his heart with 
so much awe that he was compelled at last to abandon his 
iconoclastic project and order just the replacement of that 
image by a figure of Siva-Mahesvara. The King’s officer 
who was entrusted with this imholy work of humiliation 
of the statue of the Buddha skilfully managed to save the 
impending calamity by calling in the aid of a Buddhist 
devotee who raised a wall across the chamber to throw the 
Buddha-image into a dark background and drew a figure 
of Siva-Mahesvara on this wall which was removed im- 
mediately after the death of Sashka.® 

The simple-minded Chinese pilgrim has thus created 
a curious position for Sashka with regard to the Bodh- 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 118. 

‘ Beal’s Buddhist Records, Vol. 11, pp. 121-22. 
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Gaya sanctuaries of the Buddhists. The erection of the 
Bodh-Gaya temple by a v^aivite Brahmin minister is praised 
as a great act of piety without paying any heed to the de- 
molition, dismantling, destruction and removal of certain 
structures and shrines which it involved. While the credit 
of tlie costly erection is given to the Brahmin minister, 
the sin of desecration is laid entirely at the door of King 
Sa^aiika. Similarly in the second instance the king is 
calumniated for i ssuing the unholy order and his non-Buddhist 
minister is thanked for divining a clever device to hoodwink 
his royal master. There must be something wrong some- 
where. Three points are certain: (1) that the Bodh-Gayil 
temple appears to have been built at a date which is almost 
sjmehronus with the reign of Sasahka ; (2) that King Sasahka 
did by no means contemplate to destroy this temple ; and 
(3) that he did not cause any trouble to the inmates of the 
Mahabodhi Sahgharama. The historical truth behind Hwen 
Thsang’s garbled account would seem to lie other way about. 
Anyhow, it is the pious builder of the great temple who 
must be held responsible for all the acts of desecration 
alleged to have been coimnitted by the wicked Sasanka. 
In point of fact, the most plausible way of making all the 
statements of the credulous Chinese traveller historically 
sound and truly intelligible is to presume that the powerful 
Saiva Sasahka is the benevolent king of Bengal under 
whose auspices and under the personal supervision of whose 
Brahmin ministers the great shrine at Bodh-Gaya was built, 
the Buddha-pokhar excavated, and the exquisite Buddha- 
image carved and consecrated. And what leads us to say 
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When the temple proper was built on a much larger 
scale, it had to be built precisely on a site in front of the 
thenliviug Bo-tree. Before making any headway, as the very 
first step towards the building of the present temple, the 
site had to be cleared of the thorns and weeds and stumps, 
even not sparing the stump and roots and branches of the 
original Bo-tree if it was still standing upon it. Although 
a plan was made to accommodate the vajrdsana set up by 
Kurahgi leaving it where it was, the roof and upper halves 
of the pillars of the earlier small temple had to be demo- 
lished. The sandstone railing of Kurahgi had to be dismant- 
led and removed. The erection of the great temple also 
necessitated the removal of the roof and southern row of 
pillars of the Jcwcl-walk-shrine. The monolith of Asoka, 
too, had to be removed from its original place. If one 
is to locate the actual spot of the original Bo-tree, it must 
be done by looking for it under the basement of the present 
temple and just behind the ancient vajrdsana} The where- 
abouts of Asoka’s monolith are yet imknown. But the 
ancient vajrdsana and lower part of the original small temple 
erected by Kurahgi still exist.® As actually witnessed 
by Cunningham dming repairs of the present temple in 
A. D. 1818, the plinth of the earlier sandstone railing and the 
southern row of fixed pillar-bases of the Jewel-walk-shrine 
lie still buried and hidden under the basement of the great 
shrine.® 

As for the original Bo-tree, it is impossible to believe 

^ Cunningham’s MahCibodhi, p. 6 : “The position of the Kodhi-treo must have been 
inside at B, immediately behind the Vajrasana throne (See PI. II). 

2 Cunningham’s MaMbodfii, PI. VI. See Book V, Fig. No. 

* Cunningham’s MaMhodhif pp. 5-7. Sec also PI. II. 
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that it managed to keep itself alive for hv(>lve reiitn l ies that 
elapsed between the Enligbteninent of Buddha and <he reign 
of Sasanka, especially in view of the fact tliat tin* A''vattha 
is not a long-lived tree. There may Ix' soim' truth in tlu' 
Buddhist legends stating th.at Tishyarakshitn, the \vi<‘ked 
second chief-queen of King Asoka. tried to d('s(rov the 
original Bo-tree. If it be true that King Asoka oiabled 
the holy Bo to grow again, how ciin one reasonably believe 
that the same old tree wfis in existcmce and vigour of lift* 
as late as the 7th century A.l>. ? Tlu'. only eoneesshui we. 
can make to Buddihst legends is tjiat elTorts wcu'c mad*' 
from time to time to maintain, the living identity of the 
sacred tree by making it grow either from its stmup. or 
from its branch, or from its seed.* 

It is not difficult to imagine that the original Bo-trei* 
died long before the reign of ftasslnka, although the withered 
tree was still obstinately standing on tlu* spot. In clearing 
the site for the building purpose th*> witlu'tvd tree had to 
be cut down at the very level of the ground, and its stumi), 
too, had to be dug up and burnt to certain depth, and even 
the juice of sugar-cane had to be pour*.**! in to hel|) tht^ pro<'*'ss 
of decomposition. 

We may proceed in this manner to show that the alleged 
acts of desecration were but the unavoidable exlg(*ncies of 
the laudable work of construction of the gr*‘at temple. 
If King Sasahka be held responsible for tht's*' acts of 
destruction, he must at the same time b*^ cri'dited for 

^ Cunningham’s Mahabotihi, p. 31 : “As the Pipal is n quick growing and sliorf. 
lived tree, there must Jiavc been a long .succession of fresh trees raisc-d frujii s<‘cd, 
from the time of A6oka down to the prc.sc'nt day.” The same rdisorvatimi a}»|>lii*s 
equally well to the AJcAh^^vain of the Cava city. 

25 
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the construction of the important shrine. The great 
Chinese pilgrim recorded the facts as these were related 
to him. In this respect we do not doubt the veracity 
of his statements regarding the destruction of certain reli- 
gious structures, the cutting down of the Bo and the throwing 
of the vajrdsana with the image installed on it into the 
background. But sacrilege was never the motive behind 
all these alleged acts of desecration. For looking to the 
other side of the matter we find that a good deal of pain was 
taken to spare the earlier constructions as far as possible. 
The ancient vajrdsana was with difficulty left where it stood 
before. As for the jewel-walk-shrinc, the platform of 
brick bearing the lotus representations of Buddha’s foot- 
prints was narrowly spared together with the northern row 
of ornamented stone-pillars. 

With Hwen Thsang we may readily credit King Purna- 
varma of Magadha for helping the growth of a new shoot 
of the Bo-tree behind the great temple and enclosing the 
same with a high wall of stone. It is easily conceivable that 
in improvising the later railing, the remnants of which have 
survived to the present day. King Purnavarma utilised all 
the available materials of the earlier sandstone railing dis- 
mantled at the time of construction of the present temple. 
The earlier railing being, however, insufficient for the extended 
plinth, substantial additions of granite stuff had to be 
made. The western half of the south side and almost the 
whole of the west side were filled with granite mouldings 
utilising the two comer-pillars of the earlier railing as if to 
make the later railing appear as a larger replica of the ^rlier 
one. One may also observe that the new railing was adapted 
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to the altered situation, being provided with gateways on 
all its four sides. But these boasted acts of piety on the 
part of the acclaimed Buddhist king Piirnavarnia were 
but a natural sequel to the erection of the great temple. To 
extol the great temple as a monumental erection of piety the 
sober historians must bo prepared to readily excuse certain 
unavoidable acts of destruction. And strangely enough, 
the more wo ponder over Hwen Thsang’s story of Sasahka 
and Purnavarma in relation to the Buddhist sanctuaries at 
Bodh-Gaya, the stronger grows our conviction that the 
decried Saiva Sasahka of Bengal is the benevolent king 
under whose patronage the Bodh-Gaya temple was built 
and the Buddha-pokJiar excavated with a flowery bank. 

‘During the 7th century, as we learn from the Chinese 
records, there was frequent intercourse between India and 
China, beginning with the long sojourn of Hwen Thsang, 
from A.D. 629 to 642,’^ and the Buddhist shrines at Bodh- 
Gaya were visited by a good many Chinese pilgrims. About 
the middle of the 7th century A.D., Wang-Hiuen-t’sc com- 
posed his history of China referring to the interesting incident 
of despatch of the two Buddhist monks Mahanama and 
Upa(seiia) with valuable presents by King Meghavarma 
(Meghavarna) of Ceylon as envoys to King Samudragupta 
of Northern India for the latter’s permission to build a 
suitable retreat at Bodh-Gaya for the accommodation 
of the Ceylonese Buddhist pilgrims. It is apparently the 
famous Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanama II which is 
accountable for the mention of Mahanama and Upasena, 


^ Cimningham^s MaMbodhh p* 68. 
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none of Avhoni was or could have been a contemporary 
either of Samudragupta or of Meghavarna. 

In the 7th or 8th century A.D. some pious donor, as 
stated in a Sanskrit inscription engraved on the coping of 
tin; old Stone-railing, adorned the great temple at Bodh- 
(laya ‘with a new coating of plaster and paint at the cost 
of 250 dinanis.’ In tlie temple itself he provided a lamp 
of ghee for tlie Lord Buddha ‘by the gift of a hundred cows.’ 
‘By another hundred cows, in addition to the cost of small 
perpetually recurring repairs to the temple,’ he made pro- 
vision for ‘another lamp of ghee to be burnt daily before the 
image inside tlie temple.’ ‘By another hundred cows’ 
provision was made ‘for having a lamp of ghee before the 
brass image of the Lord Buddha {mitya-Buddha-pratima).’ 
‘A large water reservoir {inahantam adftdramy was dug up 
‘for tlie use of the noble congregation of monks.’ And 
to the east of it a new field was laid out.^ 

We have another Sanskrit inscription engraved on the 
coping of the same old Stone-railing. This is a simple 
votive record in verse and its main historical importance 
lies in the fact that it immortalises the name of the dis- 
tinguished Ceylonese pilgrim Prakhyatakirtti, the virtuous 
Buddliist recluse of royal descent Avho visited the Buddhist 
Holy Land in the 7th or 8th century A.D., for the worship 
of the Holy Triad believing it to be the right royal way 
to the attainment of Buddhahood.* 

The votive inscription of Udayasri, written in two lines 
on the pedestal of a Buddha-image, ‘now kept inside the 

^ »Sec Book 111, U Uura-Pashaiia-LckftUt No. 1. 

“ Book 111, U ttiua-PCi-s/id^ui-LekfUlf No. 2. 
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sculpture shed to the north of the (great) temple,’ yields 
one more interesting record of Singhalese pilgrimage to the 
Buddhist Holy Land. The text of this inscription, precisely 
like the first two lines of the inscription of Frakhyatakirtti, 
is composed in an Anushtubh metre, and written undoubtedly 
in characters of one and the same agc.^ Another point of 
similarity between the two texts is that both arc; undated. 
None need be surprised if the pious monk I’rakhyatakirtti 
was accompanied by Udayam who was evidently a Buddhist 
updsaJcu or layman. The record shows that the Buddha- 
image, honoured as the Lord himself {Bhaffavdu-esha), was 
caused to be carved and installed by UdayasrI, ‘tlie Singhalese 
Udayasri.’* It may be easily inferred from a kneeling 
male figure holding the garland and a figure of a female 
with boy, both carved on the pedestal of the image, that 
Udayasri came on pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya together witli 
his wife and son. 

The whole of the Gaya region, north and south, was not 
so richly endowed at any other period of the early history 
of India than the Pala. So far as Bodh-Gaya is concenied, 
“the great mass of the sculptures,” says Cunningham, 
“belongs to the period of the Pala kings, who reigned from 

A.D. 813.” “In the sculptures of this period .....there 

are numberless figures of the Buddha Sakyamuni sitting 


^ In the opinion of Dr. Bloch, however, the inscription of Udayasri is written 
in characteiB of about the 9th or 10th century A.D., while the charactci’s of the ins- 
cpition of Prakhyatakirtti agree with those of a record the Oth or 7th century. 
See Notes tm Bodh^Oaya in Archceological Survey of India, Rci)oi*t for 1908-9, pp. 150- 
157. 

* .Kdrito Bhagavan-eha Saitfihalen-Odayiriyd. 

^ Cunningham’s Mahubodhi, V- 55. 
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under the Bodhi-tree .^...Thc figures of Padmapani 

(Bodhisattva) are also numerous. 

The dated specimens of these sculptures enable us to 
set them in a chronological order. There is one inscription 
recording the dedication of a statue of the Buddha 
during the reign of Sri Gopala-deva.^ There is another 
inscription which records the installation of a Mahadeva- 
Chaturmukha (Siva-Brahma) in the Bodh-Gaya temple by 
a stone-cutter named Ujjvala in the 26th year of the reign 
of King Dharmapala, the son and successor of Gopala-deva.* 
One of the remaining inscriptions happens to be a record of 
the time of King Narayanapala-deva ^wlio was the fourth 
in descent from Gopala.”® Mahipala-deva, a king of the 
same Pala dynasty, is eulogized in an inscription, dated in 
the 10th year of his reign‘ as Parama-BhcUldraka, Parama- 
Saugata, Bnman Mahipala-deva, “the supreme sovereign, 
the pre-eminent Buddhist, the fortunate Mahipala-deva.”* 
There is yet another inscription on a long slab, which is a 
short record of the reign of King Ramapala-deva whom the 
Tibetan historian Taranath mentions as the grandfather 
of the last Paia king, named Yakshapala-’® 

It is probably during the reign of the Palas of Bengal 
that the Buddhist king Sri Purnabhadra of Sindh erected 
a gandhakuti (temple) at Bodh-Gaya installing three Buddha- 
images therein* and another gandhakuti was erected, ‘like 

1 Cunningham's Mahabodhh p. 63 ; PI. XXVIII. 

* See article 17t passim. 

3 Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 64. 

^ Cunningham’s Mahdbodhi, ji* 65. 

* Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 65. 

* The inscription of Purir^abhadra which is engraved on the base of a Buddha- 
statue. JA» Vol. IX, p. 143 i Cunningham’s Mahdbodhi, pp. 64-65. 
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unto a flight of steps into heaven,’ by King Tuiiga of the 
Rashtrakuta family in the 15th year of his reign.’ 

The second great epoch of Chinese pilgrimage to Bodli- 
Gaya commenced ‘in the 11th century, during the most 
flourishing period of Buddhist sovereignty, under King 
Mahipala and his successors.’^ Evidently these later pil- 
grims came in four or five batches, some during the reign 
of the great Han dynasty and others during the reign of the 
great Sung dynasty. They performed certain specific acts 
of merit and to that effect set up inscriptions, some of which 
exist only in fragments and some arc lost for ever. These 
inscriptions are engraved on stone-slabs, of which the two 
sides are carved. One of these slabs has a sculptured top 
bearing a figure of the Buddha in the middle with a figure 
of the goddess Vajra-Varahi on each side. The figure of 
this goddess is seen also on another slab.® 

The inscription of the Chinese pilgrim Chi-I shows that 
he was a priest of the great Han dynasty. He came twice 
to the kingdom of Magadha to gaze upon the Diamond- 
throne and other vestiges of Buddhism, each time in company 
with others. In his second pilgrimage he was accompanied 
by Hwei-tsei, Chi-I and Kwang-fung.® 

The longest and most fascinating of the Chinese ins- 
criptions at Bodh-Gaya is a votive record and hymn of 
praise set up by the priest Yun Shu from the Western river 

» Cunningham’s MahabodU, p. 60. The inscription of Tuftga is aptly 
characterised as *a long rambling farrago of the praises of the kng and his 
predecessors.’ 

^ Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 68. 

* Cunningham’s Mahabodhit p. 69 ; PI. XXX, Fig. 1. 

* Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 74. 

^ Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 75. 
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(Yellow river) of China. Ynn Shu caused a stona-stupa 
to he built in honour of the Ten thousand Buddhas some 30 
paces to the north of the Bodhimanda. In his first visit 
to Bodh-Gaya he became associated with Chiang Hsia-pias, 
another Chinese priest who had come there earlier and on 
three occasions spent the season of fast. His inscription is 
dated in the Jen-hsu year of Divine favour of the great 
Sung Empire (A.D. 1021).* 

The postscript to the above inscription clearly proves 
that Yun Shu was accompanied to India by the two priests 
I-ching and I-lin from the monastery of Established Doctrine 
in the High Street of the Eastern Capital, and became 
associated w’th them in h’s second v’s’t to Bodh-Gaya.® 
I-cb‘ng and I-I'n set up a separate inscription, dated in the 
6tli year of the reign of the Great Sung dynasty (A.D. 1029). 
It records that these two Chinese priests presented a gold- 
embroidered holy robe to be spread over the Diamond- 
throne of the Buddha, and erected a stone stupa as well.® 

The Chinese priest Yu-pin from the monastery of the 
commencement of Holiness in the Eastern Capital set up 
his record on the same date as that borne by the inscription 
of I-ching and T-lin. Yu-pin’s recorded acts of merit are 
precisely like those of other two priests from the Eastern 
Capital. * 

Lastly, the inscription of the Buddhist priest Hui-wen, 
dated in the 2nd year of Ming Tao (A.D. 1033), distinctly 
records that by commands of their Imperial Majesties, the 

1 Cunningham’s MaMbodhi, p. 71. 

* Cunningham’s MaJuibodhi^ ji. 71. 

® Cunningham’s Mohiibodhi, pp. 71-72. 

* Cunningham’s Mahabodhl, p. 72. 
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Emperor and Empress of the (Ireat Smifj dynasty he pro- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Magadlia to erect on belialf of 
His departed Imperial Majesty T’ai 1'sung a (Pagoda) 
beside the Bodhiinanda, the Diamond-throne.' 

The history of Bodh-Oayil after tin' Palas is one of 
decadence of its glorious life. Tin* Indian archaeologists 
have hitherto bronglit to light three inscriptions of the 
reign of King Asokavalla of Sapfidalaksha (Hiwalik), one. of 
which is dated in terms of a year of the Bnddlia.-era (Buddha- 
mrsh?), and tlic remaining two in those of two years of the 
expired reign of King Lakshmanasena of Bengal (Sntml 
Lakshmanmenasya aiVa-rdjye).- The inscriptiim dated in 
the year 1813 of the Buddha-era contains a clear statement 
to the effect that at the time when it was written the religion 
of the Buddha fell into decay (hhmshte Mumh ^Cimue).^ 
It remains yet to be decided as to whether the recorded 
dates, 51 and 74, of the other two inscriptions shouhl b(^ 
interpreted in terms of the era of Lakshmanasena which 
commenced from the year of his (“oronaf ion or in those of 
an era of the same king which may be taken to have com- 
menced from the expiry or termination of his reign. 

We are aware that there exists a wide divergence of 
opinion among the scholars regarding the pi-ecise date of 
commencement of the era of Lakshmanasena. Dismissing 
as highly improbable all the theories advanced in favour 
of commencement of this era from a date prior to the 
reign of Lakshmanasena, one can say that the, issue 

^ Cunningham’s Mahabodhi, p. 70. 

« lA, Vol. X, p. 343. 

* Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vtil. XVI, 

26 
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has so far boon as to whether tlic said era was started by 
King Lakshmanasena himself from the year of his coro- 
nation or it was arbitrarily started by the Hindus from 
A.D. 1200 representing the fixed date of establishment of 
the Muhammadan rule in India, as if to give currency to a 
new Hindu era running parallel with the Muhammadan.^ 
Dr. Kielhom® and the late Prof. R. D. Banerjee, in whose 
opinion the era commenced from the year of coronation of 
King Lakshmanasena, are disposed to accept A.D. 1118-19 
as the date of its beginning. Both of them maintain that 
the dates of the two Bodh-Gaya inscriptions of the reign of 
King Asokavalla are stated in terms of the era of Lakshmana- 
sena which commenced in A.D. 1118-19. 

If we render the recorded dates of the three inscriptions 
under notice in terms of the era of Lakshmanasena which 
commenced in A.D. 1119, the year of his coronation, we 
shall have to assign one inscription to A.D. 1170 (1119-f 51), 
the probable year of Lakshmanasena’s death, another to 
A.D. 1188, and the third to A.D. 119.3 (1119-1-74). All the 
three dates thus derived make the inscriptions appear as 
records prior to the invasion of Magadha by Bukhtyer Khilji. 
The difficulty in accepting such a rendering as this is two- 
fold : (1) that it does not fully explain the significance of the 
expression cUUa-rdjye, ‘in (the year of) the expired reign’ ; 
and (2) that it does not satisfactorily explain why in one 
of these three inscriptions there should occur the statement 
about the sudden decay of the religion of the Buddha. We 
require a rendering which removes this twofold difficulty 

^ R. D. Banerjee’s Baiigalnr JUMa, Part I, pp. 

* Epigraphm Indira, Vol. XTT, i)p. 6-10, 27-30. I A, Vol. XIX, p. 1, 
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and assigns the three inscriptions to dates posterior to 
Bukhtyer’s invasion of Magadha and ruthless destruction 
of the Hindu and Buddhist sanctuaries all over the ancient 
kingdom. The Mahabodhi Sahgharama was tenanted up 
till the reign of the Pulas by the Ceylonese monks. As a 
matter of fact, the sanctuaries at Bodh-Gaya remained till 
that time under the direct supervision of these monks. So 
long as they remained in charge of the shrines at Bodh-Gaya, 
no pilgrim, whether from China or from Sindh, appears to 
have described himself openly in the votive record left by 
him as a follower of the Mahayana system {Mahdydua-ydyi). 
But in all the three records of the reign of King Asokavalla, 
the donors and their royal patrons have been mentioned 
as the Mahayanists by faith. From the second inscription, 
dated in the year 1813 of the Buddlia-eraj it is evident that 
the building work was supervised not by a Ceylonese monk 
but by Dharmarakshita, a renowned Buddhist teacher of 
the country of Kama (1 Kumayun). We cannot but think 
that the decay of the religion of the Buddha was chiefly due 
to a terrible effect of the iconoclastic fury of the Islamic 
forces under Bukhtyer that expressed itself in a pronounced 
form all over Magadha. As for Bodh-Gaya, it sounded 
death-knell to its otherwise growing shrines and sanctuaries. 
The temples were broken down, the images suffered mutila- 
tion, the sanghdrdma was razed to the ground, and the 
Singhalese monks who permanently resided at the place 
must have fled away in panic, if their lives were spared 
at all. 

The natuial meaning of the expression Lakshmanasemsya 
aMa-rdjye savy, 74 is that the inscription containing this 
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expression was written in the year 74 counted from the date 
of expiry or termination of the rule of Lakshmanasena, 
we mean, from circa A.D. 1170. Adding 61, 69 and 74 to 
1170, we can fix up the dates of the three inscriptions res- 
pectively as A.D. 1221, A.D. 1239, and A.D. 1244. 

In the first inscription, dated in tlie year 61 of the expired 
reign of King Jjakshmanasena, King Asoka valla is repre- 
sented as ‘an adherent of the excellent Mahayana school, 
a great updsaka, pious at heart.’ Moved thereto by the 
Kashmir Pandit, tin; honoured Chatfiopadhi, by the king’s 
Pandit Mushala, the worthy Saiikaradeva, and the worthy 
Trailokyabrahma, the illustrious king built a monastery 
for Bhatu Damodara, Bhat/ii Paima, ftisu Baghava and 
Mahipukha, and furnished it with an image of Buddha. 
He engaged tin*, cook Mamaka, and the good keeper and 
disposer Harichandra to pre}>are the daily rations with pots, 
incense and lamps as a befitting olfering to the Buddha- 
image.* 

The second inscription, dated in the Buddhist year 1813, 
is a lengthy royal panegyric {prasasti) composed ‘in a great 
hurry’ by Indranandi, a writer of high fame, and beautifully 
incised on a stone-tablet by the engraver Hama. It is written 
in praise of King Punishottamasimha of Kama (? Kumayun) 
and King Asokavalla of Sapadalaksha, both of whom com- 
bined in giving a fresh impetus to the life of the Buddhist 
Holy Land which fell into decay. King Puiushottamasimha, 
who was a feudatory chief under King Asokavalla, is intro- 
duced as the son of King Kamadevasimha and grandson 
of King Jayatuhgasiinha of Kama, a prosperous country 

A Journaly Bombay Branch of the Royal Aisialic Society, Vol. XVI, p, 359. 
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which is said to have been situated ’towards the eastern 
part.’ Here Asokavalla is praised as an ‘Indra-like (’lihiiida 
king,’ which may be taken to establish that In* b(‘longed to 
the powerful Chhinda family exercising soveringnty also over 
the country of Sindh. The inscription records the cons- 
truction of a (fandhahiti of Buddha at Bodh-(,laya, 'graceful 
and like a hall of emancipation and bliss.’ for the sj)i ritual 
benefit of Manikyasindia, the deceased son of HatnasiT, the 
daughter of King Purushottama. 'Phe whole work of con- 
struction of this beautiful temple was supervised by Dharina- 
rakshitii, a saintly.Buddhist teacher.* 

The third inscription, dated i^am 74 of tln^ e..\[)ired reign 
of Lakshmanasena, and found by Mr. llathorin*, nea.f the 
great temple, is nothing but a record of a nu'ritorious gift 
of Sri Sahanasana, son of Mahataka Sri Mrisibrahma. The 
donor Sahanasana is described us 'a follower of tin; (excellent 
Mahayana school, a great worshipper, a lain]) of the assem- 
blies of Kshattris.’ He is mcntioiuHl also as ‘a treasure* 
and dependent of ftince Dasaratha,’ the younger brother 
of King Asokavalla. The interest of this particular record 
lies also in the fact that in it King Asokavalla is (ixtolled 
as ‘lord of the Khasa kings of the Sapadalaksha mountains.’’* 
We have yet to take note of another Sanskrit inscription 
written in characters showing that it was a Mahayanist 
record of the same age as those of the reign of King Asoka- 
valla.® This inscription is engraved ‘on the base of a life-size 
imago of Buddha, standing, attended by Avalokitesvara 

^ 14, Vol. X, pp. 341 foil. ; Cunningham’s Mahabodhh pp. 79-80. 

* I A, Vol. X, p. 34(). 

> III Bloch's opinion the charaetei's are *of about the 10th century A.D.' 
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and Maitrcya,’ — the statue which is ‘now in the staircase 
leading up to the platform of the temple, on the northern 
side/ Even apart from the figures of the two Mahayana 
deities Avalokitesvara and Maitrcya, we have the clear 
evidence of the text itself to prove tliat its author, the 
sejiior monk Viiyendra, was an adherent of the Mahayaiui 
system of faith. Further, the inscription clearly proves 
that the donor of the gift was a pilgrim from the great 
monastery of Somapura and an inhabitant of Samatata, 
a tract which formed a part of ancient Bengal. The first 
three lines of the text read ; 

Hri-Sdniatatikah praoara-Ma- 
hdydm-ydymah Smnal-Som^ifma-nmhd 
vihdnya-vmaymU-Sthavira-Viryendrasya.{^) 

“(Gift) of the senior monk Viiyendra, a knower of the 
Vinaya and an inmate of the great monastei'y of Somapura, 
an inhabitant of Samabita country and a follower of the 
excellent Mahayana system.”* 

It is, tlien, during the benign rule of the earlier Bathan 
kings in India tliat some new structures were built at Bodh- 
Gaya under the auspices of King Asokavalla for the first 
time after the ruthless destruction of the sanctuaries by 
Bukhtyer Khilji. It is indeed during the palmy days of the 
Pathan rulers of India that the decadent life of the art and 
architecture of Bodh*Gaya flickered once more before its 
final extinction in the 16th century. The larger and earlier 
Burmese inscription clearly proves that in the beginning 
of the 14th century the ruinous condition of the Bodh-Gaya 

1 Seo for the text and translation Blocli’s Notes on Bodh-Gaya iu Archosological 
Survey of India, lleport for 1908-9, p. 158. 
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temple attracted the attention of the then reigoinj* powerful 
king of Upper Burma, who in all seriousness took steps to 
have it restored and repaired. 

This Burmese inscription is incised on ‘a black stone, 
which is fixed in one of the walls of the Maliant’s residence,’ 
and there exist as many as three translations of its text, one 
published by Eatnapala,* another by Col. Bumey,® and tlie 
third by Mr. Hla Oung.® The king of Upper Burma is 
lionoured in this precious document as Thehifyn-Thnlin- 
fara-Minffi/l or ‘the lord of 100,000 Pyus,' a fact whicli 
attests that up till that time the I’yus of Upper Burma had 
not become extinct as a race. The same fact goes also to 
connect the pious lord of the white elephant with the aiuuent 
dynasty that reigned in the city of Pagan/ 

The inscription records that the pious king deputed 
at first his royal preceptor Sri-Dhammarajaguna to repair 
the great temple, providing him with sufficievnt money to 
do the work. SrI-Uhammarajaguna, who was accompanied 
by his pupil Kathaba Thera (Kassapa Thera), proved un- 
successful in his attempt to accomplish the task. Thereafter 
His Majesty entrusted the task to the younger prince Pyu- 
Thakin and the minister Eatha, both of whom came across 
to India to repair the sacred edifice (in company, as it seems, 
with Thera Wardathi or Varadassi). The work was com- 
menced on Friday the 10th day of the waxing moon of the 
Pyatho month in the year 667 (of the Burmese era, Sakka- 

1 JASB, Vol. Ill, p. 214. ® Amatic Researches, Vol. XX, p. 104. 

® Ounningham’H MaMbodhit p. 76. 

* If may be noted in this connexion that King Alungsithn of Pagan is known as 
the historical builder of the Mahabodhi Pagoda in the city of Pagan on the model 
of the great temple at Bodh«Qa.ya. 
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raja), and completed on Sunday the 8th day of the waxing 
n\oon of the Tazoangmon month in the year 668 of the same 
Burmese era. The work was duly consecrated with splendid 
pomp and appropriate offerings of various kinds including 
the offering of food to the poor and destitute who were 
as if they were His Majesty’s own children.^ 

The old Stone-railing now contains a few granite pillars 
presenting certain lotus-medallions in the middle row with 
the male and female figures quite Burmese in their head- 
dresses and appearances, and certain representations of the 
stupas of Burmese models in the upper row. It is likely 
that in carrying out the repairs of the great temple the 
deputies of the king of Upper Burma thought it necessary 
also to repair the damaged parts of the Stone-railing. The 
basalt throne of the Buddha inside the great temple appears 
equally to have been an addition made by the Burmese 
deputies. 

‘A brick with a short Burmese inscription^ was found 
built into the pinnacle along with several other nricks bear- 
ing (in Bengali characters, the names of the two) masons.’ — 
Gopapala and Dharmasitnha.® It would seem that these 
inscribed bricks are reiics of the last Burmese repair of the 
great temple made under the auspices of Ming-don-min, the 
king of Ava, and father and predecessor of King Thibaw. 

The year 667 of the Burmese era corresponds with A.D. 
1305, and the year 668 with A.D. 1306.® We cannot but 
differ from Cunningham when he arbitrarily proposes to 

* Ciinuingliam’s Mahabodhi, p. 76. 

* Oimningham’s Mahnbodkit PI. XXTX. 3. 

Cnnuiiigham’s MaMbodhif p. 76. 
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correct these two dates in the inscription to 441 and 448 
respectively, making the former to tally with A.T). 1070 
and the latter with A.D. 1086 .' It will he simply doing 
violence to the historical truth to adopt such a wrong proce- 
dure as this, especially having regard to the fact that the 
document is intended to be precise even in the minute 
details of chronology. We detect, however, that Cunningham 
was led to this course in order to harmonise the date of this 
Burmese inscription with that of an inscription of BrT- 
Dharmarajaguru, which he wrongly took to be a somewhat 
earlier Burmese record.* 

The second inscription is a much shortei- record, which 
is engraved ‘on a large copper-gilt umbrella, and found by 
Mr. Beglar under the Burmese ground level to tlu' west 
of the temple.’ The umbrella actually bears two short 
inscriptions, one in Mon or Talaing (not in Burmese, as 
hitherto supposed), and the other in Indian (proto- Bengali), 
characters. The Talaing inscription consists of one short 
line and injured by a break in the middle. The Indian 
inscription consists of two lines, of which the upper one is 
much injured on the right hand.’ The legible, portion 
of the Indian inscription may be taken to yield the following 
text : 

Sam 397 Sri-Dhxirmardjaquru-mahdmla-danagiml 

Rdiino Sahadevindasydfmja^.^ 

With regard to this shorter inscription, Cunningham 
appears to have committed a twofold mistake : (1) in inter- 

1 Cunmingham's Mahabodht\ p. 77. 

® Cuniiiiigliam*8 Mahabodhl, p. 75. 

* Cuniungham’g Makiibo^hi, p. 75 — Miigge»t8 aiioli reading ns *SV/-wwn Sah/tdem^., 

87 
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preting the recorded date Fiam 397 in terms of the Burmese 
era, and (2) in assuming Sri-Dharmarajaguru of this record 
to be the Same personage as Sri-Dhammarajaguna of the 
larger Burmese inscription. The commonness of the official 
designation does not necessarily prove the identity of the 
persons who bear it. Here Sn-Dharnmarajaguna or Sn- 
Dharmardjagvm is but an official designation, ils for the 
date of the inscription, it is difficult to interpret the word 
Sam or Sdmvat in the sense of SaJckardjd, which latter is a 
convention of Burma to denote the Burmese era. We 
maintain that the donor of the copper-gilt umbrella is 
altogether a difierent person, as well as that the recorded 
ddte Sam 397 is either a clerical mistake for Sam 1397 or 
a statement in terms of a year of the expired reign of King 
Lakshmanasena. In either case, the 'copper-gilt umbrella 
inscription is later than the larger Burmese record, 
and belongs to A.D. 1340 {Sam 1397 being = F/^rawa Sam 
1397) or to A.D. 1567 (1170 + 397), which is to say that the 
second Sri-Dharmarajaguru visited Bodh-Gaya sometime 
after the repair of the great temple by the king of Upper 
Burma. The Mon or Taking record appearing on the 
copper-gilt umbrella is in itself a cogent proof to establish 
that the second Srl-Dharmarajaguru was a Mon or Taking 
by race and belonged probably to Lower Burma. 

The last cycle of Buddhist pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya 
irom different parts of India commenced in the beginning 
of the 14th century, while India was still under the suzerainty 
of the Pathan rulers. We have a large number of inscriptions 
on stone-slabs, two of which are dated in Sam 1369, a third 
in Sam 1365, a fourth in^am 1385 and a fifth in /Sam 1388. 
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Thoijgh the rest do not bear dates, their general contents 
and convention leave no room for doubt as to their being 
records, of the same age. In each of the two inscriptions, 
dated Sam 1359, the pilgrim offers his adoration to Maha- 
bodhi for the benefit qf his paients, and the two records are 
worded in almost the same terms. In the third inscription 
dated Sam 1365, the pilgrim similarly records his devotion 
at Mahabodhi. ,On the stone-slab bearing the inscription, 
disAQdi Sajn 1385, there appear ‘flye figures (three male and 
two female), all kneeling in the Burmese fashion and holding 
out offerings of flowers to a s/wpo,’* the most prominent man 

being labelled Kara{m)ka fhakura Sri. ..., “Thilkura 

so and so, a man of Karasa,” and his wife kneeling behind 
him being named Thakurd{m) Jdjora {De)v{i). One of the 
remaining labels has for its first word KaraAakd,' a feminine 
form of the local epithet. The other slab bearing the date 
of jSam 1388 presents ‘four figures, three male and one 
female, all kneeling and offering flowers.' 

With the last-named two slabs may be associated a 
third which bears ‘two figures, man and wife, the former 
labelled Rdchrd and the latter Singdra Dafm,' and als^, a 
fourth bearing ‘three figures, a man,, a woman, and an 
animal (very like a dog),’ the man being labelled Sundaror 
varmd, the woman Ndgaladevi and the animal Bhutamdna,^ 

The local epithet KaraSaka, ‘a man of Karasa,’ or Kara- 
4akd, ‘a woman of Karasa,’ which occurs in some of the 
labels is historically, important as showing beyond doubt 

^ Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. I, PI. VI. Tho local cpithet.s Karaiaka 
and Karakika are brought to light here for the lir^t time. Cuniiingham’H 
Mahdbodhit pp. 82*83. 
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that these latter-day Buddhist pilgrims hailed from Karasa, 
probably a locality in the Punjab or Sindh. The influx of 
the Thakuras or Thakkuras as pilgrims to the region ot 
Gaya from the Punjab or Sindh at this very period of time 
is proved by the inscription of Thakkura Sri-Kulachandra, 
sort of Simharaja and grandson of Dalaraja, found at the 
city of Gaya and dated in the Vikrama Samvat 1431 (=A.D. 
1374). The form of his name leads Dr. Bhagawanlal Indraji 
to coiijectuie that ‘he may have been a hakkura of some 
place in the Punjab or Sindh.’ The inscription clearly 
proves that Thakkura Kulachandra ‘repaired the fallen 
temple of the Lord, the worshipful Dakshinaditya’ near the 
ViUlmupada temple at Gaya in A.D. 1374 and during the 
reigii of FerpJ! Shah Tughlak. In style the Sun-temple 
‘resembles the temples of Mahabodhi and TaradevI,’ and in 
point of fact it was rebuilt in its present form with materials 
brought over from the ruins at Bodh-Gaya, the materials 
including the stone-tablet bearing the second inscription 
of the reign of King Asokavalla.^ 

Along with the above-mentioned records of Buddhist 
pilgrims from the North-Western regions of India we may, 
perhaps, consider, the inscription of Pandita Jinadasa, 
engraved by Samgatta on a pillar of the old Stone-railing, 
l^andita Jinadasa hailed from a country, called Parvata.* 
In all probability the Parvata of this votive record is no 
other than the country of Po-fa-to (Parvata) which was 
reached by H,wen Thsang after walking a distance of 700 
or so north-east from Mulasthana or Multan. Two other 

Vol. X, 1). 341. 

- ik)uk 11 If UUura-Pdifha(ia-Lek/M, Nu. 3. 
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pillars of the same old Stone-railing still bear stylo-sketches 
of the figures of Buddha and the goddess Tara, which 
cannot but be the fancy carvings of some of the pilgrims 
from the country of Parvata, and presumably of Samgatta 
who engraved the record of Jinadasa. Abul Fazl, the 
historian of Akbar’s court, wrote his Aini-Akbari in the 40th 
year of the reign of his imperial master. His information is 
that Buddhism was nowhere to be found in India but in 
Kashmere, where, too, it was difficult to meet a learned 
representative of this religion. Tibet, Tenasserim (Lower 
Burma) and Dhanasiri (? Arracan) are mentioned as three 
distant corners of the earth where Buddhism held ground as 
a living faith of the people. We ai'e completely in the 
dark as to the source of such an information as this. It is 
quite possible that Bodh-Gaya was visited during Akbar’s 
rule by some Buddhist pilgrims from those three places. 
8ri-Uharma-rajaguru, the donor of the copper-gilt umbrella 
at Bodh-Gaya, may have been one of those pilgrims, should 
our interpretation of the recorded dat(i #S'a»w 397 in terms 
of a year of the expired reign of Lakshmanasena be sound. 

With the votive constructions and offerings of Buddhist 
{lilgrims from Burma, Upper and Lower, and the North- 
Western regions of India the flickering life of the art and 
architecture of Bodh-Gaya extinguished for ever, aijd 
the holy site passed out of the hands of the Buddhists. 
Bodh-(jaya as a dreamland of the Buddhists sank into 
oblivion till its cause was vigorously espoused in the 
last century by the Mahabodhi Society of Ceylon with 
the Anagarika Dharmapala as its General Secretary, leader 
and lieutenant. 
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In closing this hurried survey we may draw the reader’s 
attention to the periodicity of pilgrimages and ,the time- 
spirit, which must not be lost sight of in accounting for the 
uniformity of styles and conventions noticed in the different 
sets of records. We might, for instance, observe that in the 
first wave of Chinese pilgrimage all those who visited Bodh- 
Gaya (Fa Hian, Hwen Thsang, and the rest) recorded what 
they saw in their travels instead of setting up any votive 
inscriptions and hymns of praise in the manner of the later 
pilgrims representing the second wave (Yun Shu, Chiang 
Hsia-Pias, I-chin, I-lin, and the rest). Similarly we may 
observe that the earlier batch of Ceylonese pilgrims (Maha- 
nan\a and others) left inscriptions written in one kind of 
style and those forming the second batch (Prakhyatakirtti 
and Udaya^i) set up inscriptions written in a different 
style. We must have also noticed that all the inscriptions 
which may be relegated to the reign of King Asoka valla are 
so many Mahay anist records written in a uniform style. 
And the same remark applies equally well to the votive 
records of the Thakuras from the Punjab or Sindh. It 
is sure to pain one to think that the archives of Bodh-Gaya 
should appear conspicuous by the absence of any records 
of visits or meritorious deeds of the pilgrims from Siam 
and Tibet, Korea and Japan. 

16. BODH-GAYA FROM HINDU POINT OF VIEW 

To survey the history of Bodh-Gaya from the Hindu point 
of view is to witness how from the very beginning it presented 
a scene of struggle between Saivisra and Buddhism. So 
far as Saivism is concerned, this struggle was rather for the 
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assertion of right to existence than for tlie establishment 
of supremacy. The verdict of the historian is bound tn bo 
this that throughout this age-long struggle the Saiva has 
generally been on the defensive and only occasionally on the 
aggressive. In other words, the purpose of the present 
article is to show what apology Saivisin actually had and 
still has for being where it is. 

Buddhaghosha has utilised a legend invented by the 
Buddhists to account for the growth of IJruvtda into a sandy 
tract. In spite of the fantastic character of the legend, it 
may be cited here to show that even in Buddhist belief long 
before the advent of the Buddha the region was onc(? hallowed 
by the religious rites and austere penances of a class of 
Vedic hermits, legion in number,* who may be rightly des- 
cribed as precursors of our much-acquainted matted-hair 
Jatilas. The stage in which these old-world In^rmits are 
made to appear points to a time when they had not as yet 
developed a sense of corporate life under a commonly ac- 
knowledged leader, everyone doing his work in his own way 
without waiting for the dictation of anybody else.® The 
legend seeks to keep these hermits distinct from the Jatilas 
by representing them as a body of reUqkux, far more ancient, 
observing the particular solemn ceremony, the Krillikd-rrata. 
connected with the asterism Krittikd? (the Pleiades of western 
astronomy) constituting the first constellation of the Lunar 
Zodiac, — a holy rite so exuberantly extolled in the Brah- 

1 Papancha-sudani, Siamese Ed’, Part II, p. 232 : Atite kira anuppanne Buddha 
dasasahaasa-kulapattd tapasa-pabbajjarp pabbajjitm tasmirp padese viharanm. 

® Papancha-sudani, Siamese Ed., Part IJ, 2>‘ 233 ; ta/tsa aum rhmlako udnm 

® Papancha-sudanii Siamese Ed , Part II, p. 232 ; Kntlikavallarfi akamm. 
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manas, ospeeially in tlie Satapatha.’ The legend distinctly 
says that the tradition of such an observance by these 
ancient hermits furnished the pious posterity with a good 
excuse for commemorating it by demarcating the site, 
fencing it round, and raising it into a place of special sanctity.® 
Leaving aside these ancient Vedic hermits who had no 
rival to encounter, we may come down to the historical period 
and witness how just prior to the rise of Buddhism and at the 
time of Buddha’s enlightenment the distinguished body 
of the Jatilas, the predecessors of the l^aiva ascetics, were 
holding unquestioned sway over the region of Uruvela,® 
unmindful of what was portended by the appearance of a 
new star on the horizon. Their hearth and home was the 
hermitage {assama) overlooking the glassy flow of the 
Neranjara which in its downward course also washed the 
village of Senanl-gama and the sombre site of the Bo-tree. 
Performing as they did the sacrificial rites, daily ablutions 
and other duties they were spending their time in perfect 
peace and contentment without brooking any cause of fear. 
The princely ascetic Siddhartha was completely at liberty 
to move about and act as he pleased, and seek a religious 
career as well he might. Even his great attainment did not 
excite their grudge or jealousy, and his movements and 


1 Satapatha-Brakniaii^a (S.B.E.) : “Kc may set up the two fires under the Krittikas, 
for they* Krittikas, are doubtless Agni^s asterism 8o that if he sets up his fires under 
AgnVs asterism he will bring about a correspondence between his fire and the asterism. 
Moreover, the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, three or four stars, so that the 
KrittMs are the most numerous (of asterisms). Hence he thereby obtains an abun- 
dance.” 

* Papancha -Sudani, Siamese Ed., Part TT, p. 233 : Pacchimd janatu cheiiyatihdnavp 
alAsi. 

9 yinaya Mahavagga, I, TX. 
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ponderings iimncdiately following it did evoke any feeling 
of suspicion neither. If we can rely upon the authenticity 
of Buddhist records, both canonical and post-canonical, 
we cannot but admit that even when the Buddha wended 
his way back to this tfact with the sole object of subduing 
the Jatilas of the place and entered into their hermitage, 
they unsuspectingly accorded hospitality to him, treating 
him as their distinguished guest. When on his first arrival 
at their hermitage he enquired if they had any objection to 
allowing him to stay for a night in their fire-room, which was 
undoubtedly the sanctum sanctorum in their dwelling place, 
it was frankly pointed out that they had no objection what- 
ever, and that if they had any scruple in the matter, it was 
due only because of their fear that his life might be in danger 
from the fury of a Serpent-king who jealously guarded the 
hearth. They were all very glad that he took up his abode 
in a pleasant woodland near by and found there a suitable 
place of sojourn. During all the time of his stay at Uruvela 
they paid respectful attention to him. The only instance 
of exception to be noted is that at the approach of the day 
of ‘great sacrifice’ {Mahdyanna), the annual function cele- 
brated as the most joyous occasion by all the inhabitants 
of AAga and Magadha, they wished in their heart of hearts 
if he would think well not to make his appearance at their 
residence on that particular day, fearing lest his superior 
personal dignity and charm might overpower the credulous 
multitudes who would assemble, and serve only to increase 
his gain and fame and decrease those thitherto enjoyed by 
them. But even with respect to this the Buddhist account 
carefully points out that that, too, was nothing but a passing 
28 
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thought. For although to allay their feai* the wise Buddha 
had retired of his own accord to a place far off, they 
felt sorry that he was not to be found in the locality when 
they wanted to greet him also on that day with their usual 
hospitality. 

The reformist zeal which actuated the move on the part 
of the Enlightened One of great hypnotic powers naturally 
carried with it the love of conquest and the spirit of aggres- 
sion. Thus we need not be astonished to see that the 
Buddhist chronicler has aptly described the coversion of 
the Jatilas by the Great Buddda as JatUa-damana or Infliction 
of defeat on the matted-hair ascetics of the Gaya region 
by the employment of all the strategms consistent with his 
position. The matter did not stop here. The account 
glibly proceeds to narrate that the powerful victor made 
an open exhibition of these convert-captives in the great 
metropolis of Magadha to the very people who had so long 
paid their unstinted homage to them.^ 

The muse of history is strangely mute over the long roll 
of events affecting the interests of the Jatilas as Jatilas 
within the bounds of Uruvela during the succession of 
centuries. The life of this region as portrayed in the in- 
formative itinerants of Fa-Hian breathes altogether a 
Buddhistic atmosphere, although the Chulavamsa would 
have us believe that Buddhaghosha, who was destined to 
figure as the greatest among the Pali commentators, hailed 
from a Brahmin family of Bodh-Gaya and had excelled in 
Vedic lore with all the auxiliary sciences and arts and drunk 


1 Vinaya Mahavagga, I, 22, 
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deep at the fountain of Patanjali’s system,’ — the acquisition 
which he succeeded in bringing to bear upon his interpreta- 
tion and defence of Buddhism. If this story be true, the 
gifted Brahmin youth saw the light of the day in tlie same 
neighbourhood of the Bo-tree where after the great event 
of Buddhahood the sage of the Sakyas happened to meet 
and converse with an erudite Brahmin vaunting of his 
knowledge of Vedanta, the Brahma-lore. The Buddha 
is said to have been pressed with the inquiry as to the qualities 
that go to make a real Brahmin {brdmana-karand dhammd).^ 
It will not be far from legitimate, we think, to infer that the 
even tenor of Brahmanism remained unbroken in Uruvela, 
and that the light of Vedic lore was kept ever burning and it 
did not extinguish even under the glamour of the new-born 
faith which dazzled the place and the people. Brahmanism 
never ceased to be a living force. 

Brahma, according to Buddhist tradition, is the supreme 
Brahmanical deity who prevailed upon the Buddha to 
proclaim the new faith to the world for the good of mankind. 
It is again the Vedic or earlier Brahmanical deities Sakra 
and Brahma who at every important step looked after the 
comforts of the Enlightened One preaching his new gospel. 
With the tide of time the tradition changes its complexion, 
Sakra retires into the background and Brahma is in a mood 
to retire, yielding place to Lord Siva under the iconic form 
of Mahe4vara on whom devolves the benign work of acting 


1 Bodhinuiv4fMatnlpamhi j&h Brdhmaxict-indnavo | 
Vijjaaippakal&vedi ttsu Vedeati paragu || 
parivatteti aampuwapadani ratiim PaUinjali-maUun \ 

2 Vinaya Mahavagga, 1 , 2 . 
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as the guardian angel to Dharnie4a-Dharme4vaxa, the 
Buddha transformed.^ 

The protracted law-suit fought between the present 
Baiva Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya and the Anagarika Dharmapala 
of the Mahabodhi Society is popularly known as a case 
between the Hindus and the Buddhists for the ownership 
of the Bodh-Gaya temple and its sacred area. The Mahanth’s 
claim to ownership, which the court of law has in some sense 
upheld, is said to have been based on “some sanads, or grants, 
given to his predecessors in the 16th or 17 th century A.D. 
by one of the Mughal emperors, either Akbar, Jahangir or 
Shah Jahan.” Without entering here into the merits of 
the case which has been a cause of much chagrin of feelings 
to the Buddhist world we may maintain that the Buddhist 
leader would have pressed a wrong issue if he had instituted 
a title- suit at the first instance for the possession of the 
shrine, the apple of contention. If de facto possession be the 
main incidence of the law of real property, it could not be 
denied that the Mahanth was in actual possession of the 
shrine at least in the sense that it was situated within his 
undisputed jurisdiction and as such he could not but appear 
as a hereditary custodian of the towering temple with the 
sanctuaries around from a date when there were no Buddhists 
in the locality or anywhere else in India proper to take caio 
of it. The first decision of the court of law has indeed 
allowed the Saiva Mahanth to enjoy the fetish of legal owner- 
ship over the site of the greatest known Buddhist shrine in 

1 Mahesvara-devaputra of the Lalita-vistara is honoured in two of the Barhut 
Jat^vka labela by the designation Arahaguia devaputa {Arhadg^upta devaptifra).— Barua 
and Sinha’s Barhut Imcripiiona, 
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India, and has even recognised his claim to act as its sebayat 
or beneficiary, investing him with the right of regular worship 
within its holy precincts. But it has not at the same time 
debarred the Buddhists from the right of entering into the 
sacred area and conducting worship in their own approved 
ways. 

In point of fact, this decision, interesting in itself, coupled 
with the provisions of the Government of India Act for tlu' 
the preservation of ancient monuments of India, has served 
just to push the question of ownership into the background 
and bring the question of control to the forefront. Neither 
the Saiva Mahanth, the acclaimed owner of the holy site and 
sehayat of the temple, nor the Buddhists of the world who 
are tormented with chagrin of feelings that the ownership 
does not formally belong to them, possess any longer the 
right of making structural additions and alterations within 
the shrine itself or its compound, removing anything of 
antiquity from the sacred area, or preventing each other 
from performing religious rites and paying worship in the 
approved ways of each. One of the responsible officers 
deputed by the Public Works Department to act in behalf 
of the Department of Archaeology remains placed in charge 
of the great temple and all other ancient monuments to be 
found within its wide surroundings. J ust as at the lower end 
of the sacred area a passer-by has to turn aside to mark the 
imposing sight of the high wall surrounding the impregnable 
citadel of the Saiva Mahanth serving as a Brahmanical 
monaste:^, so walking higher up his eyes are sure to be 
pleased to get a sense of relief at the sight of the open doors 
of the welcoming Buddhist rest-house built in recent times 
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under the auspices of the MahSbodhi Society, while close 
by on his right stands, half hidden from view, the quarter 
of the Public Works Department officer who is really vested 
with the power of control. The rest-house prominently 
stands overlooking the towering temple and the entire site 
remains open, day and night, to all pilgrims, official visitors 
and sight-seers. While certain employees of the Saiva 
Mahanth lie in wait to catch hold of some of the credulous 
Hindu pilgrims, decoy them into some dark recesses tempting 
them with the rare sight of the figure of the five Pandava 
brothers and other unimportant Hindu divinities, and 
sluggishly proceed to delude them into the belief that the 
slirine is a Hindu one, the trained guides appearing pro- 
minent with the badge and livery of the Department of 
Archaeology take the inquisitive visitors and sight-seers round 
the temple drawing their attention to all lingering antiquities 
of importance and filling their hearts with overwhelming 
awe at the sight of the undying acts of Buddhist devotional 
piety. Though the question of ownership has thus been 
thrown into the background and the power of control virtually 
rests with certain departments of the Government, strangely 
enough, the apple of contention continues as before to trouble 
the two worlds, Hindu and Buddhist. And sad it is to find 
that the leaders of these two communities have hitherto 
failed to set the remaining qestion of approved modes of 
rites and worship at rest by forming a committee of experts 
from both the sections of people to determine the modes 
that would be prejudicial to none ! 

The case of the Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya, even as it stands 
to-day, gives rise to these two important issues, each calling 
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for a definite opinion from the impartial historian : ( 1 ) 
Whether or not, the Mahanth as tlie acknowledged head of a 
sect of the Saivas or worshippers of Mahesvara, who have 
permanently settled down in Bodh-Oaya, can claim to act 
as a hereditary custodian of the Bodh-flaya temple and its 
sacred area ; and (2) whether or not, the Mahanth as a 
recognised head of the Hindii (!ommunity can legitimately 
claim the right of worship of the Buddha-image, the Bo-tree 
as well as the Hindu divinities in the sacred area of Malnlbodhi 
in his own approved ways. 

As for the first issue, we have already noted that a time 
came when in the Buddhist legend itself, the Saiva Brah- 
manical deity Mahesvara was entrusted with the benign 
work of acting as the guardian angel to the Buddha. The 
testimony of Hwen Thsang clearly proves that as early as 
the 7th century A.D. the. Buddhists themselves freely recog- 
nised the very temple in dispute as a magnificent erection 
of the devotional piety of a t^aivite Brahmin who undertook 
the costly work under inspiration from no other deity than 
Mahesvara, the Lord of Mt. Kailasa* The belief then 
current among the Buddhists of Bodh-Gaya indeed was that 
when Mahesvara, the supreme deity of the Saivas, generously 
inspired his Brahmin votary to erect the great shrine to the 
Buddha, he inspired also the younger brother of this Brah- 
min to excavate the tank, the Buddha-pokhar, on the south 
side of the temple. If we can rely upon the testimony of the 
great Chinese pilgrim, the life-like image of the Buddha which 
he found enshrined in the main sanctuary of the temple at 
the time of his visit was the wonderful handiwork of a skilled 
Brahmin artist employed by the builder of the temple. If 
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the two Brahmin brothers had afterwards become votaries 
of the Buddha, for that, too, the credit is due at the first 
instance to Siva-Mahesvara, the Brahmanical deity un- 
grudgingly rendering distinct service to the Buddha.^ To 
quote Hwen Thsang in his own words 

“On the site of the present vihdra A^oka-raja at first 
built a small viMra (shrine). Afterwards there was a 
Brahman who reconstructed it on a large scale. At first 
this Brahman was not a believer in the law of Buddha, and 
sacrificed to Mahesvara. Having heard that this heavenly 
spirit (god) dwelt in the Snowy Mountains, he forthwith 
went there with his younger brother to seek by prayer (his 
wishes). The Deva said, those who pray should aim to 
acquire some extensive religious merit. If you who pray 
have not this ground (of merit), then neither can I grant 
what you pray for.’ 

The Brahman said, ‘What meritorious work can I set 
about to enable me to obtain my desire?’ 

The god said, ‘If you wish to plant a superior root (growth) 
of merit, then seek a superior field (in which to acquire it). 
The Bodhi-tree is the place for attaining the fruit of a Buddha. 
You should straightway return there and by the Bodhi-tree 
erect a large vihdra and excavate a large tank, and devote 


^ So long as tho fact remains that the Sal vile Brahmin erected the temple to the 
Buddha for the fulfilment of a worldly desire, namely, the securing of the post of minister 
to a reigning monarch, the question as to whether he commenced the pious work as a 
lay worshipper of Siva or as a lay worshipper of the Buddha is immaterial. A Hindu 
openly professing to be a devotee of Siva or of Brahma or of Vishnu may proceed to 
make a religious offering even in honour of a Muhammadan saint or Fakir in all sin- 
cerity of heart for the fulfilment of a worldly desire, say, for having the birth of a male 
child in the family, without ceasing thereby to be a Hindu. 

2 Beal’s Buddhist Records, Yol. II, p. 119. 
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all kinds of religious offerings (to the service). You will 
then surely obtain your wishes.’ ” 

“The Brahmans having received the divine communica- 
tion, conceived a believing heart, and they both returned 
to the place. The elder brother built the vi/idra, the younger 
excavated the tank, and then they prepared large religicuts 
offerings, and sought with diligence their heart’s desiie. 
The result followed at once. The Brahman became the 
great minister of the king. He devoted his emoluments 
to the work of charity. Having built the vihdra he invited 
the most skilful artists to make a figure (likeness) of I’athiigata 
when he first reached the condition of Buddha. Years and 
months passed without result ; no one answered the appeal. 
At length there was a Brahman who came and addressed th<^ 
congregation thus : I will thoroughly execute the excellent 
figure of Tathagata.” 

King Sasahka of Bengal, the hated rival of the Pushpa- 
bhuti royal family and blackmailed in the court-history of 
Kanauj as the base assassinator of King Rajyavardhana, the 
elder brother and predecessor of Ilarsha, is made to appear in 
the pages of the Si-yu-ki of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim 
and Buddhist priest, as a formidable enemy of Buddhism. 
The cutting down of the sacred Bo-tree is mentioned in bold 
letters as the very first heinous act of vandalism ojx tlui 
part of wicked Sasahka, which he intended to consummate 
by the destruction of the main Buddha-image of the great 
Buddhist shrine at Bodh-Gaya. How far the blackening 
of tho- character of Sasahka by Hwen Thsang was due to the 
prejudice which the Maukhari court naturally tried to 
create in the mind of the inquisitive but credulous Buddhist 

29 
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pilgrim and foreign traveller, entertained as its most dis- 
tinguished guest, is still a problem for the sober historian 
to solve. Suspicion begins to grow and gain in strength on 
this point as we find that after the sword had failed to 
sufficiently retaliate the wrongs done to the Maukhari family 
by the artful rival from Bengal, the pen of the court-poet 
Bana was employed to feed fat the ancient grudge. The 
spirit which enacted this court-record would only find its 
fulfilment in duping an eminent foreign agent with unique 
attention, honour and courtesy to act as a very powerful 
agent, though unconsciously, for broadcasting the stigma 
it sought to attach to the hated name. It may appear from 
the procedure followed by the Maukhari court that it did 
not let off this agent to do its work before it had succeeded in 
creating these two delusive impressions : (1) that King 
Harsha was a fervent Buddhist although still paying the 
customary homage to the god Mahesvara, and (2) that, on the 
other hand, wicked Sasahka of the far east proved himself 
only to be a fanatical desecrator of Buddhism in the holiest 
of its shrines while madly acting as an avowed champion 
of the cause of Lord Mahesvara. 

We have already cast our doubt over Hwen Thsang’s 
account relating to the attempt of SaSahka to destroy the 
Bo-tree by cutting it down. Now with regard to the re- 
maining portion of his account that relates to the Saiva 
king’s project of replacement of the Buddha-image by a 
figure of Mahesvara in the main sanctuary of the great temple 
at Bodh-Gaya, we may reasonably maintain that the palpable 
self-contradiction, inherent in it, alone suffices to indicate 
that it is not exactly the gospel truth. It will be worth 
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while to reproduce here the words of the Chinese pilgrim lo 
establish our contention. 

“Sasahka-raja having cut down the Bodhi-trec wished to 
destroy this image (the. figure of Tathagata enshi-ined in the 
great temple) ; but having seen its loving features, his mind 
had no rest or determination, and lie returned with his retinue 
homewards. On his way he said to one of his oHicers, 'We 
must remove that statue of Tathagata and place there a 
figure of Mahesvara.’ 

The officer, having received the order, was taken by fear, 
and, sighing, said, Tf I destroy the figure of 1’athagata, then 
during successive Kalpas I shall reap misfortune. If I 
disobey the king, he will put me to a cruel (hiatji and d(*stroy 
niy family ; in either case, whether I obey or disobey, such 
will be the consequences ; what, then, shall I do V 

On this he called to his presence a man with a believing 
heart {i.e., a believer in Buddha) to help him, and sent him to 
build lip across the chamber and before the figure of Buddha 
a wall of brick. The man, from a feeling of shame at the 
darkness, placed a burning lamp (with the conceah^d figure) ; 
then on the interposing wall he drew a figure of Mahesvara- 
deva. The work being finished, he reported the matter. 
The king hearing it, was seized with fear ; his body produced 
sores and liis flesh rotted off, and after a short while he died. 
Then the officer quickly ordered the intervening wall to be 
pulled down again, when, although several days had elapsed, 
the lamp was still found to be burning. 

From this account it does not certainly appear that 
Sasanka, the decried royal promoter of the Saiva cause, was 

^ Beal’s Buddhist Records^ Vol. 11, pp. 121-122. 
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either a religious fanatic or a vandal, but rather as one on 
whose mind the very sight of the lovely figure of the Buddha, 
the lasting work of fame of a Brahmin artist enshrined as 
the greatest object of veneration in the temple erected by a 
Saiva Brahmin, produced the deepest impression. It seems 
that nothing would be more distant from his intention than 
the destruction of such an awe-inspiring image. The account 
itself clearly shows that his mind was so tenderly disposed 
then that even a passing thought of this kind would be 
strong enough to fill it with fear and trepidation of heart. 
It would be simply a misreading of fact to take the account 
to mean that the king of Bengal marched with his troops 
and transports to Bodh-Gaya with the sole object of con- 
verting the Buddhist shrine into a Saiva one. The impression 
which it creates rather is that when he had halted at Bodh- 
Gaya on his way back to his capital after having carried out 
a campaign in the kingdom of Magadha or farther west, he 
eventually visited the recently built famous shrine. A seal- 
matrix of Sai^ahka found on Rhotasgarh^ may be taken to 
establish that he was marching by the highway of which 
wo have a familiar description in the Mahavastu and the 
Lalita-vistara. 

Even if we take Hwen Thsang at his own word, the king’s 
command to his officer was not to destroy the Buddha-image 
but just to “remove that statue and place there a figure of 
Mahe^vara.” How his officer could construe the simple 
and unambiguous words of the king to mean destruction is 
something beyond our conjecture. The account proceeds 

1 Fleet’s Co/ptw Intcriplmtum, Vol. Ill, p. 284. The inscription reads Sri-mahA 
samanta &aMiikadtva^ya, 
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further to narrate that the impending calamity was avcitcd 
by the officer by an ingenuous plan of seeking the aid of a 
pious Buddhist devotee to keep the Buddha-image concealed 
by a brick-wall erected across the chamber with a figure 
of Mahesvara drawn upon it. This ingenuous j)lan would, 
however, prove to be a very poor device if the Saiva king 
were, as alleged, bent upon the work of destruction. What- 
ever might have been the import of the king’s command, it 
transpires that it was anything but the destruction of the 
Buddha-image. The task was anyhow left to be executed 
by a pious Buddhist devotee, and when it was executed, 
the figure of Mahesvara was assigned a place nowhere else 
but on the covering wall as if to make it play the humble 
role of a guardian angel of the Buddhist sanctuary. 
We cannot reasonably interpret the whole affair as 
tremendously gratifying to the Saiva spirit for aggrandi- 
sement. 

If, as it seems, Saivism became aggressive from the 5th 
or the 6th century A.D., or even from a still earlier date, 
under the strong support of such a powerful king of northern 
India as Sasahka, it must be conceded that it had tried to 
make its supremacy felt not only at Bodh-Gaya but over 
the entire region of Gaya. Viewed in its true historical 
perspective, this work of aggression on the part of Mahesvara 
was to gain an ascendancy over his rivals Sakra and Brahma, 
and so far as the Buddhist shrine of Bodh-Gaya is concerned, 
he sought to step into the place of these earlier guardian 
deities, and never to usurp the eminence of the Buddha. 

Proceeding further down to the earlier period of the reign 
of the Pala kings of Bengal, say, “towards the close of the 
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9tli, or the beginning of tlie 10th centniy A.D.” which was 
about to see the full blossoming of the budding architectural 
and sculptural features of the life, of the Gaya region as a 
whole, we happily chance upon an important epigraph fc 
record of one Keiava, son of Ujjvala, the stone-cutter, 
clearly showing how the erudite Saivite Brahmin scholars 
and their successors were living at Bodh-Gaya side by side 
with the Buddhists of the place without any feeling of enmity 
or discord. The record goes so far as to indicate that a 
devout Hindu was freely allowed to set up a stone-figure 
of Siva-Brahma (Mahadevaschatiirmukha) within the temple 
of Buddha-Dharmesa for the benefit of the Saivite Brahmin 
scholars of the locality. As Dr. Bloch informs us, the stone 
containing this inscription, in nine lines, is now exhibited 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and it shows three figures, 
Suiya, Siva and Vishnu, “all of very crude fabric,” Surya 
to the proper right, Siva in the centre and Vishnu to the 
proper left.” The inscription itself occupies a space just 
beside the figme of Vishnu. The enshrined object of worship 
is a Sivalihga of the type which is “exceedingly common in 
North-Eastern India” and is “still called Chavmvich Mahadev 
as in the inscription,” — a phallic symbol of Mahesvara with 
four faces, which may be looked upon as an adaptation of 
“the well-known images of Brahma, by the Saivas.” The 
enshrinement of such a peculiar type of Sivalihga at Bodh- 
Gaya evidently resulted from the same process of synthesis 
or compromise between Saivism and Brahmanism which 
found expression in the figure of Prapitamahesvara, a 
Sivalihga showing the face of Brahma, installed at Gay 5 
proper during the Pala period. The inscription which is 
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dated in the 2Cth year of the reign of Dhaimaprda rc'juls 
as below : — 


a. Text‘ 

LI — 07h ( I ; ) DJiarmc^-fijjafanp. ram ye 

Ujjvalasya sildbhidah H Kc — 

L2 — mv-dkhyena putrena Mahddevas — 
chalurmukhah || Sre^fhtha — 

L3 — wi€ Mahibodh i - n i vdsi mm |i 

Snftiald — 

L-4 — indt}i) prajdydsdu Areyase 

pratishtJmpitah || PuMari — 

L5 — v^yatyayddhu cha puld Vishijupadi-samd !i 

Tritayc — 

LO — na sahaArepa dratnmdndm khAniUl snUim || 

L7 — SJiadvhftAatltame varshe Dhnrmapdle mahJhhuji || 

L8 — Bhddm-va (ba)hula-pahchamydm nvnor Bhmka-^ 

L9 — raiajdhani |J Otn ( i( ). 

b. Translation 

[Commenced with Ohkara, the Vcdic pranava] 

(A figure of) Chmimtdh-Ma/mdev^ lias been installed in 
the pleasant abode (temple) of (Buddha), the Lord of 
Righteousness,® by Kesava, son of IJjjvala, the stone-cutter, 
for the benefit of the descendants of mdlakas (the erudite 
Saivite Brahmin scholars) residing at Mahfibodhi (Rodh- 
Gaya). A tank, of exceeding depth and holy like the I’iver 
Ganges* has been excavated for these good people at the cost 

^ Based on Bloch’s Notes on Bodh-Oayd in Archaologiml Survey of India^ Annual 
Report for 1908-9, p. loO. 

2 A Uiiga with four faces, being a phallic device, representing a figure of J5iA^a and 
the four-faced Brahma. 

® Dharmesa or Dharmesuara is a designation of the Biiddha-iinage worsliipped at 
Bodh-Gays. 

• Bloch has missed altogether the sense of the word Viahmipadi as used in this 
inaoription when he takes it to mean the footprint of Vishnu. The w'ord V ishriupadi 
signifies in Sanskrit nothing but the river Ganges. 
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of three thousand drachmas. (Written) in the 26th year 
of the reign of Dharmapala, the enjoyer of the earth, on the 
6th day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, on a 
Saturday. 


[Concluded with Ohkara] 

We have already tried to show that after the Palas and 
during the reign of the later Sena kings of Bengal Buddhism 
fell into decay in the region of Gaya and even at Bodh-Gaya, 
due apparently to the lack of active support, and that the 
early history of Bodh-Gaya from the Buddhist point of 
view came to be closed with certain votive erections and 
pious works done under the auspices and during the reign of 
king Asokavalla of Sapadalaksha in the 13th century A.D. 
In consequence of the deluge caused by the onrush of Islamic 
forces and a sweeping destruction of the sanctuaries in the 
Holy Land, the Buddhists permanently lost their foothold 
at Bodh-Gaya as at all other important centres of their 
influence in India proper. The later Gaya-mahatmya, 
composed in the 13th or the 14th century A.D., reveals a 
changed state of things when the Brahmins of 'Gaya brought 
misery on their life by going out of their jurisdiction to 
officiate as priests at the worship of the Buddha-Dharmelvara 
at Bodh-Gaya. 

Thus we may dispose of the first issue with the observa- 
tion that from the earliest times till now the Saivite Brahmins 
have neither lost nor waived their coveted right of acting 
as hereditary custodians of the Buddhist shrine at Bodh- 
Gaya. 
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And as for tho second issue concc'iniiij^ the riglit of tlio 
Hindus to worship the Buddha-iinaf'e Dl’armesvara, the 
Bo-tree Ah'altha in the Bodli-Oayfl teiuph* and its sacred 
area, wo have noticed that as far back as the Knshana a^^e 
it is enjoined in tho Epic versioji of tin? eailicM' Eulogiuni that 
every pious Hindu visiting (Jaya should make it a, point to 
go also to Bharmaprastha or Bodh-Gaya and have a sacred 
touch of the Buddha-image of the place. The later Eulogiinn 
in the Puranas enjoins in the same marmer that every Hindu 
pilgrim to the Gaya region desiring to release the departed 
spirits of his ancestors must visit also Bod h- Gaya to pay 
his respectful homage to the Binldha-image Dharmesvara. 
as well as the Bo-tree AsvaUha, and prescribes a set formula 
of prayer to be addressed to the Bo which happens to be no 
other tree than an Indion Fig : 

Namas tc AHvattha-rajaya Brahina-Virthnu-J^ivalmano | 

Bodhi-dnimaya kai-ttrinarii pitrii.iam taranaya (^ha || 

Yc aaniat kule inatrivam^c bilndhavil durgatiin fjatah | 
tvad darsanat aparsaiiach cha svargatini yantu silsvatTin || 

Rinat rayan\ may a dattaip Gay am figatya Vriksharat | 
tvad i)rasadari mahapaprul vimukto’ liam bliavarnavat || 

“I bend my head low in obeisance to thee, 0 Asvattha, 
the lord of trees, standing as a living form of the Holy Triad 
of our pantheon with thy high fame as Bodhi-druma. the 
renowned Bo, for the release of the dead forefathers, the 
makers of the line of descent. 

Those in my direct line and those connected with the 
mother’s line, the kith and kin who have gone into tho state 
of woe, may th6y, from thy holy sight and touch, pass into 
an eternal state of heavenly life. 

The triple debts have I paid, 0 king of trees, by coming 

30 
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on pilgrimage to Gaya. By thy benign grace am I rescued 
from the awful ocean of existence and liberated from deadly 
sins.” 

Thus this set formula of prayer or hymn of praise sets 
forth the Hindu pinposc in pilgrimaging to Bodh-Gaya, 
and paying homage to the Buddha-image Dhaimesvara 
and the Bo-tree Asvattka which is no other than the securing 
of release of the dead forefathers from the state of woe, the 
payment of triple debts and the liberation from all dreadful 
sins. The same is, no doubt, the inner motive which guides 
the pious action of even the Buddhist pilgrims from some 
part of India of our time. We must humbly differ from 
Dr. Bloch‘ when he suggests on the strength of the above 
hymn that the Hindus do not pay homage to the Fig tree 
which stands as the living symbol of Buddhism but to a 
second Pipal tree which stands to the north of the Bodh- 
Gaya temple and is larger and finer than the Bo. The 
wording of the invocation hardly leaves any room for doubt 
that the Pipal forming the object of veneration is none other 
than the Bo-tree Ah'attha. 

Considered in the light of these historical evidences, on 
the second issue, too, we have to pronounce our judgment 
in favour of the Mahanth of Bodh-Gaya and freely recognise 
his right of worship at the Buddhist shrine in accordance 
with the traditional Hindu mode. 

But the question yet remains : Have the Buddhists them- 
selves ever disputed the Hindu right of worship at their 
shrines? So far as our information goes, the Buddhists 
have never and nowhere prevented the Hindus from either 

1 Bloch’s Notes on Bodh-Qaya in Archo&ohgical Survey Beforit 1908-09, p. 152. 
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visiting or conducting worship at their slirines. As a matter 
of fact, they have no case against the Hindu devotees coming 
to a Buddhist shrine for worship. Their shrines remain 
open to all for worship, without any distinction of caste and 
creed. The inscription of Kesava, engraved during the reign 
of Dharmapala, clearly proves that the Buddhists were 
liberal and tolerant enough even to allow a Hindu to instal 
a figure of his deities, Siva and Brahma, in their temple at 
Bodh-Gaya (Dharmesa-ayatane) for the benefit of the 
resident Saivite Brahmins. Asokavalla, the last known 
powerful Buddhist king of India who made structural addi- 
tions in the sacred area of the Bodh-Gaya temple, did not 
hesitate to engage an erudite Brahmin scholar and poet to 
compose the text of the votive record and royal panegyric 
in commemoration of 'liis pious deed.^ Though avowedly 
a Buddhist king who toiled like ‘a bee on the pollen of the 
lotus-feet of Jinendra’ {Jinetidm-chamndrannda-makaranda- 
madhukara),^ Asokavalla rebuilt in his dominion a fallen 
temple of Siva and considered it to be an act worthy of great 
men {mahatdm yuktafn satdndm punmih),^ thereby upholding 
the ancient tradition of the Buddhist king Asoka of Magadha 
and the Jaina king Kharavela of Kalihga, particularly that 
of the latter represented as ‘a repairer of all temples of the 
"gods (savademyatam-samkara-kdraka).* Read the votive 
record and eulogy of Asokavalla composed for him by the 
erudite Brahmin scholar and poet in a great hurry {prasastim 
dnitataram akarot) and you will be at once convinced of the 

1 lAf Vol. X, An inscription at Gaya, p. :n4. 

a /A, Vol. X, p. 346. 

8 lA, Vol. X, pp. 345-346. 

* Barua’s Old Brahml Imfcriplions in tfie Udaymjm and Kluiv-flayin Caven, T. 16. 
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folly of the unwise step on the part of the Buddhist king to 
allow the Brahmin composer a free hand in the matter. 
The inevitable result has been that he has produced a Buddhist 
record written entirely in his own style and unlike all other 
known records of the Buddhists in tone and effect : 

Oiji Hftmo Buddhaya, mim o dhannaya mrnunjtti namah 
Sanghdya snyhCiya langhandya bhavunibudheh. 

"Obeisance to Buddha— the pure ! obesiance to Dharma — 
the bliss ! obeisajice to the 8ahgha — the lion ! for the crossing 
of the Avorld-ocean.” 

Such would never have been the precise. wording of the 
invocation, if the document had been composed by a person 
imbued with Buddhist tradition. And what is worse, in 
going to describe the daily worship of the Buddha in the 
temple at Bodh-Gaya in the light of that of some of the 
Brahmanical deities in a Hindu temple, he has unknowingly 
suggested reflection on the character of the whole of Buddhism 
of his age ; 

Bu jdh py jynhfwfuya pmirhwmujatairbbddyaiii — 
trisandhyani sadd Rambhd-sam ibha — 

JiMvinibhir abhlto Chefibhir {a) lyadbhulayi 
Xriiyuytibhir ananyadangimi-gaiairggild- 
dir aiignir imd ymmdt santi hi 
msam bhtgacaiah mlkdra-viff 2 )hdritah. 

“Since in the religion of Bhagavat, worship is here offered 
to the most worshipful, always three times a day, by means 
of instrumental music in the highest key, together with 
Kambha-like Bhavinis and Chetis dancing round wonderfully 
with mirth in singing and so on, in a way appertaining to the 
unions of Anahga (Kama) — (worship) increased by hospitable 
entertainments.”’ 

A, Vol. X, PI). 342-344. 
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How a thoughtless poetical descriptiou like this, taken 
uncritically, may mislead its reader will he ev ident from the 
following comment of a scdiolai' like Dr. Bhagawanlal 
Indraji : — 

“Bhavim's are the dancing and singing girls attached to 
temples. Chetis are maid-servants belonging to temples who 
perform certain menial services as well as join with the 
Bhavinis in singing. Such women are still employed in the 
Brahmanical temples of Southern and Eastern India. They 
are of very loose morals ; and their employment in Biuldhist 
temples of tli.e 12th centiuy is an itulication of its 
corruption.”' 

If the worship of the Buddha-imago and the. Bo-tree. be. 
left entirely in the hands of the Hindus, it is likely to be 
utilised to the end of time for the sordid business of releasing 
the disembodied spirits from a state of woe o.i' obtaining an 
easy passport to heavenly worlds. It can never be expected 
to cast off the fear of the ghosts and consciously rise up to the 
sublimity of Buddhist feeling of pure joy of merit and delight 
in making a free offering of that joy to the parejits, to begin 
with, to the teachers and preceptors, nay, for the u,plift of 
all sentient beings.® A Hindu pilgrim can never be expected, 
we dare say, to cherish the Bodfitmanda as the very centre 
of the cultured universe, or to be actuated by that earnest 
longing for the holy sight, or to be prepared to undertake a 
long and perilous journey through ‘dust and desert,’ or to 

> lA, Vol. X, p. 344, fn. 

^ The sentiment has funnel expression in the Buddhist votive records in such a 
phraseology as : 

Yad atra i)myam lad bhtivalvachdnjopadhtjaya-rnmin^^^^^^^^ hrilva 

sakala-saUva rdder anvttara-jBdn(t’ 2 ^li(ilv(tpUiya iti. 
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be so devoutly inspired by the holy sight as to give a felici- 
tous expression to his feelings in the manner of Chinese 
pilgrims. 

Whatever be the present legal position of the Saiva 
^Mahanth or the historian’s verdict in his favour, so long as 
the name Mahabodhi or Bodli-Gayii designates the sacred 
site, it is humanly impossible to deny that the great shrine 
belongs to the Buddhists. From a purely human point 
of view, the Mahanth appears guilty of these two charges : 
(1) that by setting up a bug-bear of legal owmership he has 
unnecessarily checked a fi’ce and spontaneous expression 
of Buddhist religious feeling and piety which is so essential 
for th(^ resuscitation of the lost glory of the place; and (2) 
that by his callous apathy towards the shrine he has deviated 
from the ancient tradition of generosity and by enforcing 
the Hindu mode of worship and wounding the religious 
susceptibilities of millions of people he has deliberately 
acted contrary to tin*, noble principle of Hindu tolcratioi'. 
He is not only unsympathetic but antipathetic. If his 
ownership be a nominal one, he should frankly speak it out, 
and if a real one, he should try to justify it by effecting a 
palpable improvejnent of things in and out. Not to speak 
it out is to be guilty of hypocrisy, and not to justify it is 
to be guilty of culpable negligence of duty amounting to 
irrcligion. The onus of proof lies upon him and him alone. 
At all events, the Hindu verdict in the story of the curse of 
Brahma, as we find it in the Gaya-mahatmya, is that the 
Brahmins of Gaya had not done the right thing to go out 
of their jurisdiction and conduct the worship of the Buddha 

at Bodh-Gaya, lured by lucre. 
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17. GAYA AS PLACE FOR FUNERAL OBSEQUIES 

We have so far (‘oiiec'nied to create an impression 
as if at tlie time of tlie adv<‘nt of tlie Buddha the high sanctity 
of Gaya consisted in its being pre-eminently a. place* for 
ceremonial bathing and fire-sacrifice. In connexion witlt 
the periodical bathing in the holy waters of the Gaya tank 
and river we did nowhere discuss if even at that (>arly period 
of its existence the whole of the* Gaya region was equally 
a place for the performance of funeral rites and rituals. 
We have, on the other liaTid, been disposed to maintaiji 
that Gaya, noted originally for ceremonial bathing and 
fire-sacrifice, eventually came to acquire the high fame of 
being the main place for the performance of funeral obsequies, 
the propitiation of the mams and the offering of the cakes 
of rice to the departed forefathers as a means of secuiring 
for them release from the pitiable condition of , spirit-life 
and the eternal bliss of heavenly life. The purpose of 
the present article is to examine how far tlu^ above im- 
pression and finding are correct and justifiable. 

We have to frankly confess here that the aforesaid 
impression and finding are based on the bulk of early Buddhist 
criticisms exposing the futility of ceremonial bathing in the 
holy waters of Gaya and setting forth the superior efii(‘acy 
of moral practices as a means of purifying oneself, such 
criticisms as we meet with in the Vatthupama-Sutta of the 
Majjhima-Nikaya and the Jatila-Sutta of the Udana, 
“The Bahuka, the Adhikakka, 

The Gaya, the Sundarika, 

The flowing stream Bahumatl, 
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Can never wash one’s hlachness white, 

Thongh, witless, one should wash for aye. 

Of what avail Sundarika’s proud flow, 

Payaga’s flood, the waves of Bahuka, 

The man of enmity and evil deeds. 

Remains unclcansed of all his soil and guilt. 

Upon the pure smiles constant May, 

The pure keep endless holy day ; 

The pure, by actions pure contest, 

Their every offering is blest. 

Here, Brahmin, bathe where bathing cleansing gives, 
And make thee refuge sure of all that lives. 

If clean thy tongue from lying speech. 

If living thing thou dost not harm 
Tak’st nothing that is not thine own 
Faithful of heart, as free of hand. 

What should’st thou do at far Gaya ? 

(A well to thee is just a Gaya !) 

This ancient and most archaic Pali couplet might indeed 
be cited to prove that Gaya, in the very life-time, of the 
Buddha, was counted among the seven traditionally im- 
portant Hindu tvrthas — the places of pilgrimage and cere- 
monial bathing. And in point of fact, the Buddha’s em- 
phasis on Gaya would be unintelligible, if we do net agree 
with Buddhaghosha in thinking that the obvious reason 
for laying the emphasis was that in pbpular estimation 
Gaya enjoyed pre-eminence over all the then known Hindu 
tirthas {Gaya lake sammeUtard). But bathing (sndna) is 
primarily a hygenic term and a purificatoiy rite proceeding 

' Silachara’s Discourses of Ootama the Buddha^ Vol. I, p. 41 . 
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from the belief mens sana in c^pore sano : Sanram ddyam 
khalu dharma-sadhanam. Bathing is indeed the practice, 
whether interpreted in its natural or figurative sense, which 
brings significance to a Hindu IMha as a tvrtJia or sanctonm. 
But this is just one of the aspects of a Hindu place of pil- 
grimage. In connexion with the Gaya-tlrtha we have 
got still to ascertain what were the special occasions for 
the Hindu pilgrims to flock to it from different quarters 
for the performance of ceremonial ablutions in the holy 
waters of its tank and river in the Buddha’s life-time. 

The highly auspicious time for the annual ceremonial 
bathing at Gaya is specified in the following terms in the 
Vinaya Mahavagga^ : 

Sltdsu hemanlihdsu raUtsu 
antar-atthakdsu Mmapdfa-samaye, 
which may be literally rendered : 

“In the winter and autumn nights on the inter -ashtakd 
days during the time of snow-fall (the dewy period).” 

The Udana might have been taken to present identically 
the same reading but for the single variant antar-atthake^ 
(Loc. sing, of the neuter stem anlar-atthakam), which is, 
however, interpreted by Dharmapala in the same sense as 
aniar-atthakdsu (Loc. pi. of the feminine stem antar-atthaka) 
by the master commentator Buddhaghosha. 

This is precisely specified in the Mahasihanada-Sutta 
of the Majjhima-Nikaya, along with the closing month 
{Ashadha, July-Aug.) of the hot season, as the time when 
the dreaded woodland becomes most dreadful. And here 

‘ Vinaya Mahavagga, p. 31. 

® Uddna, j). 6. 

31 
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the reading tallies entirely with that in the Udana in having 
antar-attJiaJce instead of anlar-aUhakd.^ 

Leaving aside all other words, Buddhaghosha explains 
antar-afthakd as signifying the eight nights between the 
two months of Mdgha (Feb.-March) and Phdlguna (March- 
April), the total being made up with the last four nights 
of Mdf/ka and the first four nights of Phdlgima.’^ 

Taking the two words anfar-atthaka and himapdta- 
sawmja together, Dharmapala explains them as meaning 
the dewy period of time comprising eight days, the last four 
days of the month of Mdgha of the cold season and the first 
four days of the month of Phdlguna.^ 

We say that both Buddhaghosha and Dharmapala have 
sadly missed the technical sense of the word atlhakd (Skt. 
ashtakd) and the real import of the Pali statement as a 
whole. The atthakd or ashtakd is a familiar technical term 
of Brahmanical Hinduism, which primarily denotes a special 
kind of festival on the eighth day of the dark half of a lunar 
month between the full-moon day of Agrahdyam (Dec.- 
Jan.) and that of the month of Phdlguna (March- April),* 
and secondarily the eighth days of such dark fortnights. 
Such auspicious days are ordinarily three,® and are four in 

^ Majjhima’Nikdyat Vol. I, p. 79. 

® Papaiicha-sudanh Siamese Ed., Part II, p. 63 : Antar’affhakaHi Mdgha-mdsassa 
avasdne chaidsso Pha^gma-rmsassa chatassoHi evarp ubhinnam antare aUha-rattirp. 
Cf. Samanta-pdsddikd. 

3 ?7ddwa-Comme»tary, Siamese Ed., p. 95 : Aniar-atfhake himapdta-samayeHi 
hemaniaasa uiuno abbhantarabhuie Mdgha-mdsassa avasdne chattdro Plrnggnua-mdsassa 
ddimhi chaitdroHi attha-divasa-parimdpe himapdiana-kdle. 

* Mdnava Orihya-Sutra, II. 2.8.1-2 : Tisrd^shtakdh urdhvam Agrahdyapydh prdk 
Phdlgunyda tdmisrdpdm aahtamya^. 

® A^valAyana Orihya-Sutra, II. 4.1 and its commentary. See Ofikya Sutras 
(S.B.E.), Part I, p. 102, f.n. 
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the maximum even when the count-ng has to reckon the 
intercalary month {adhika-masa). The ashlakd festival 
is solely concerned with funeral rites — the pinda-jiitri- 
yajna, or piibba-peta-bali (to use the Buddha’s phraseo- 
logy)? the ceremonial offering of oblations to the departed 
forefathers, the performance of funeral obsequies.’ The 
term implies indeed the idea of a round of eight days, the 
asMakd functions commencing during the first eight days 
and consummating on the eighth day of the dark 
fortnight. 

It will be seen at once that the Pali statement of the 
auspicious time for ceremonial bathing is quite on a par 
with the following aphorism in the Asvalayana Grihya- 
Sutra (II. 4 . 1 ) concerning the ashtaJed ceremonies : 
Hemanta-^Uirayos chaturndm 
aparapaJcshdiuini asMamishu ashtaJedh. 

“On the eighth days of the four dark fortnights of (the 
two seasons of) winter and sisira — ashtahds (are celebrated).”* 

Interpreted in the light of this Sanskrit parallel, the 
Pali statement may be appositely rendered : 

“In the (icy-cold) nights of (the two seasons of) winter 
and autumn on the eighth days of the dark fortnights within 
the dewy period of time.” 

A confused echo of the technical sense of the significant 
term antar-atthakd lingers, no doubt, in the explanations 
offered by Buddhaghosha and Dharmapala, both of whom 
have attached special importance to a period of time between 
the two months of Mdgha and Phalyuna, the former repre- 

^ AAoalayana Orihya-Sutra, II. 4.3 : pitribhyo dadyat. 

* Orihya-Sutraa (S.B.E.), Part I. 
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senting the last month of the cold season and the latter the 
first month of the vernal. The third or last ashtakd was 
generally celebrated in the dark fortnight of Mdgha, and 
occasionally in that of the following month of Fhdlguna.^ 
Thus it is easy to understand how the termination of the 
month of Mdgha and the beginning of the month of Phdlgum, 
completing a round of eight days, came to be popularly 
reckoned as the notable occasion for the bathing-festival 
at Gaya, called Gayd-Phaggu (Gayd-Phdlgu), this festival 
coinciding with the last ashtaJed. 

The Pali statement, thus interpreted, is historically 
important as proving beyond doubt that even in the life- 
time of the Buddha the annual bathing in the holy waters 
of the Gaya tank and river was connected vvith the special 
funeral ceremonies, called ashtakds, the last round of which 
comprised sometimes the eight days between the two months 
of Mdgha and Phdlgum. In other words, Gaya was, even 
at that early period of its existence, a holy region for the 
performance of funeral obsequies and the offering of pindas. 
Bathing was indeed just an aspect of the rituals then ob- 
served. And those who are well-acquainted with the 
details of Hindu funeral rites will agree in sayiiig that the 
ceremony of bathing went hand in hand with that of tarpana 
or the propitiation of the manes by the repitition of pres- 
cribed formulas and the formal utterance of best wishes. 
According to the Vatthupama-Sutta in the Majjhima- 
Nikaya, the Sarasvati is one of the seven sacred rivers in 
which the people bathed to wash away their sins, while 
according to the Tirthayatra-paxva of the Mahabharata, 

^ Oldeubcrg'ts note in the Orihya^Suiras (S.B.E.)> 1» p* 102. 
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the same river represented a tlrtha visited by the pilgrims 
to propitiate the maiies.^ 

18. GAYA AS MEETING PLACE OF HINDUISM AND 

BUDDHISM 

In building up this narrative of Gaya and Buddha-Gaya 
we have followed a twofold course of history. First, follow- 
ing a backward course or historical process of reduction, we 
have tried to have glimpses into the earlier and still earlier 
stages of the life of the Gaya region. By this course we 
reached back that early stage in which the locality with its 
primitive inhabitants appeared iji its native simplicity. 
Secondly, following a forward course or historical process of 
development, we have endeavoured to present the successive 
pictures of the growing life of the same locality, viewed 
in two different perspectives, Hindu and Buddhist. By 
this course we could indicate the steps by which the locality 
attained a fuller and fuller life. 

We saw that throughout the historical period of its exist- 
ence Gaya-kshetra stood as an integral part of the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, representing, as it did, a holy region 
distinct from one bearing the name of Magadha. The 
sanie Gayakshetra stands even now with its maximum 
traditional five kos circuit of pilgrimage, forming, as it 
does, the administrative headquarters of a district bearing 
its name and representing its widest possible geographical 
expansion within the province of Behar and Orissa. The 
main physical features of the locality are precisely those 

^ Sara8Vatvfii> mimsadya larpayet pitrideveddh. 
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hinted at in the Buddhist literary records, noted in the 
Epic-eulogiiim and described in the later Gaya-mahatmya. 
The holy region extends even now along the left or western 
bank of the Phalgn and the Nairahjana presenting a distant 
view of the Rama-Gaya on the other side of the Phalgn. 
The Phalgn is the same united flow of the two hill-streams, 
the Ncranjara or Nairanjana (Nilajan or Lilajan) and the 
Mahrinadi (Mohana), and still fed by the hundreds of catar- 
acts with their torrential flow during the ruins. Some of 
the cataracts bear still names, the ffhritaJculyd, Dadhihdyd 
and Madhukulyd, which are clearly suggestive of the former 
prosperity of Gaya as a Hindu holy land that flowed with 
milk and honey. The very name Gayd may be connected 
with the Vedic word yaya meaning domestic wealth, the 
term yaya-sddhana or gaya-spJidna signifying the promotion 
of domestic wealth. 

The city of Gaya or Gaya proper is still sandwiched 
between the Phalgu and a small set of hills containing 
some twenty-five hill-tops with the Gayasira or Gaya^^ira 
(Brahmayoni) in the south-west and the Pretasila and the 
Ramasila in the north-cast, the former representing the most 
prominent natural landmark in the southern extremity of 
the town and the latter in its northern extremity. In 
between the two one has still to make note of such smaller 
peaks and ridges as the Bhasmakuta on which the sacrificial 
fire was once kept ablaze, the Gridhrakuta or Vultures’ 
PeSjk, the Udyanta, the Gitanadita resounded with the 
music of the echo, the Prabhasa, the Mundaprishtha 
( Vishnupada) and the Aravindaka. 

The hills of Gaya stand lip till now representing the 
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oldest known rocks and abounding in tbo piled up granite 
blocks, some of them bearing on their tops and ridges ^niall 
temples dedicated to the worship of various Hindu deities 
and mostly built during the reign of the later Pula kijigs 
of Bengal. The left bank of the Phalgu, too, is lined with 
such shrines, the most important of which is one consecrated 
to the worship of the footprint of Vishnu, the mace-bearer. 
The huge block of stone which afforded seats for no fewer 
than one thousand persons and pressed dowji the top of the 
Gayasira hill has vanished evidently to furnish materials 
for the numerous altars, footprints and images. But the 
narrow passage underneath a boulder .symbolising the 
passage of the mother’s womb still remains to put the Hindu 
pilgrims eager to escape from rebirth to the hardest trial. 
In point of fact, this passage, called Brahmayoni, has at 
last lent its name to the Gayasira hill. The deepset basalt 
block on the southern slope of the Bhasmakuta hill survives 
to the present day with the so-called hoofmarks of tin; 
heavenly cow Kapila and her calf to tickle the curiosity of 
the credulous Hindu pilgrims and win reverence from them. 
The banyan tree marking the approach to the Gridhrakfita 
hill and the wonderful mango-tree praised in the Gaya- 
mahatmya, have perished long ago. But the far-famed 
Akshaya-vfaM standing close to the temple of Prapita- 
mahesvara has somehow maintained its living identity. 
The ancient tank of Gaya, known by the name of Brahma- 
sara or Brahmakunda and once noted for its hot-spring 
waters, can still be seen at the foot of the Pretasila hill and 
serves still as a bathing place for the thousands of pilgrims 
who visit Gaya throughout the year. The hundreds and 
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thousands of Hindu pilgrims come every year from all parts 
of India to pay off their solemn debt to the deceased fore- 
fathers and to make the place a positive nuisance and dirty 
hell. In spite of their miserable earthly condition, the 
Brahmins of Gaya continue to enjoy the highest place and 
derive their income from the fees offered by the pilgrims. 
Despite the erection of mosques and Christian chapels, 
modern Dah hanglotvs and courts of law, the city of Gaya 
retains its original character as a Hindu holy land with the 
lines of communication similar almost to those of yore. 

Uruvela, too, appears even now as the same sandy tract 
with its plain surface and open spaces. The same Nairan- 
jana still flows down towards the north presenting a beautiful 
landscape view, and is still remarkable for its sunny beaches 
and crystal waters. The spot of the Bo-tree is still the same 
sombre woodland in the heart of the tract of Uruvela, and 
is still situated in the immediate neighbourhood of Senani- 
gama, the modern village of Urel. The Mahabodhi is still 
the same holy site where the great Bo Asrattka lords it over. 
The site itself is still surrounded by an enclosure and shines 
forth with great many a slirine. The sacred area of the 
Bodhimanda is still connected by the same high road that 
extended along the western bank of the Nairanjana, and the 
distance, too, remains practically the same. Though the 
Jatilas have lost their foothold long ago, the Saiva ascetics, 
their present-day descendants, are still the masters of the 
situation. One can say that the ancient three divisions of 
Gaya, Nadi and Uruvela have formed at present two well- 
defined sacred areas, the Brahma-Gaya and the Buddha- 
Gaya, the former predominated by the shrines of Hindu 
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worship and the latter by those of Buddhist worship ; 
the former representing the eternal domain of the Ahhaya- 
vata and the latter that of the Bo-tree ^srad/m. 

The VaAa or Nyagrodka and the AsvaUha or Plppala 
are the two well-known species of tbe Indian FUms Tteluflosa. 
Of these, the former finds mention in the edicts of King 
Asoka as the recognized type of all shady trees.' Such 
shady trees were planted by the great Maurya king on the 
high roads at uniform distaiices to provide cool shade for 
both men and animals.^ Resting place was arranged for 
and drinking water supplied under those trees to render 
relief and comfort to the travellers, weary and thirsty.® 
The wells were sunk and the tanks excavated, and the 
mango and other fruit-gardens laid out, and the charity- 
halls put up near by to quench the thirst and appease the 
hunger of the passers-by.^ 

In all these acts of piety the Buddhist emperor emulated 
just the noble fame of his predecessors, the former kings of 
India, — the monarchs who had reigned iii the long past 
and during many hundred years.® And he eagerly wishofl 

1 We mean that the terra Nigoha {Nyagrodha) is used in a f^eneric sense to signify 
all the available shady trees. 

2 R.E. II : Parfitheau kupa (udiipana) kimnapitd vracha m ropdpilfi paribhogaya 
pammunismarp. P.E. VII : Magesn pi NigoMni lopapitani chhayopagani hommitfi 
pasu-muniadnarp . 

3 The term kupa or udupdna^ too, is used in a generic sense to signify wells, tanks 
and the like. Of. Sdraitha-pakdshn, Siamese IM., l^art I, p. 107 : IJdapHnanll yarp 
kinchi pokkharapi-taldkddi. 

* P.E. VII : arpbd-vadikyd lopdpitd, mlhakosikydni udupdndni khdndpitdni nirp- 
aidhiyd cha kdldpitdni pajibhogdya paan-inuniadnairp. Cf. also the Queen’s Edict. 

® P’E. VII: Vividhdyd hi aukhdyandya pulimehi 2>i Idjlhi manmyd cha aukJmyite 
lake. 

• For the meaning of the term pulimehi Idjihi sec K.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E. VII, 
R.E. VIII and P.E. VII 

32 
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that tlie exainplos set or the instructions left by him should 
be followed by his sons and grandsons and other descendants, 
nay, the whole of posterity, as long as the sun and the moon 
lasted or the present world -system continued to exist 
One might say that he did not cherish this wish in vain. 
For, as clearly borne out by the evidence of some of 
the Puranas, these philanthropic deeds became but a 
common expression of general Hindu piety.® Thus indeed 
one can seek to establish that to a Hindu the Vata or 
Nyagrodha is primarily a living symbol of utility and 
philanthropy. 

As regards the AsvattJia or Pijypala, one cannot but be 
interested to find that it figures throughout ancient Indian 
literature as a sacred symbol of life and its growth and 
possibilities. Although in all of the texts the name of 
AhattJia or Pippah has not been expressly mentioned, by 
a careful comparison of those in which it is mentioned by 
name* with those in which it is not* one may convincingly 
show that the intended tree is no other than it. In the 


‘ Cf. R.E. IV, R.E. V and P.E. VII. 

* Bahm-Puram, Ta^aga-vriksha-prakinsa-naniadhyaya : 

V rikdha-gidmu-lata^vallycistvakmrdstrim-j ataya I 
sha4 ete vrikshajatiy^s tasdm rope phakup krmu || 

Yah purmn ropayed vfiksMn chhdyd’pushpa-phalopagan [ 
sarvasaropahhogdya sa ydii paramdip galim || 

Cf. Padma-Purdpa, Spishtikanda, Ch. 26 : Vriksha-ropaparp-. Similarly one may 
read with profit the Buddhist SarpyuUa-Nikdya, Part T, Devata-saipyutta, Sutta 
No. 8, for the Buddha’s praise of drdma-ropa and vana-ropd os a highly efEcacious 
act of merit. Buddhaghosha explains the term vana-ropd as meaning : Chh&yupage 
rukkhe ropetvd dadammapi vana-ropd yeva ndma. Read also Raghunandana’s Vri- 
kshapratuhthddattva. 

® Katha Upanishad, VI, 1 ; Bhagavadgitd, XV. 1-3. 

* RVt I. 164. 20-22 ; Muv4o>ka Upanishad, ITT. 1 ; SvetdSvatara Upanishad, III. 
9 ; Mhh„ AAvamedhaparva, AnngUd, XXXV. 20-23. 
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Katha Upanishad^ and the Bhagavadgita* the evolution 
of life has been illustrated by the Asvalthu tree, eternal 
and undecaying, with its root above and branches below 
{urdhvamulah adhaihAdkhah), “The tree was certainly held 
in high esteem even as early as the Vedic poems. Vessels 
for the mystic Soma cult were made of its wood ; and so 
were the caskets containing the medicinal herbs used in the 
mystic craft of the physician of the day. The upper portion 

in the fire-drill was of the Pippal tree. And in 

one passage the tree in heaven under which the souls of the 
blessed recline is likened to a PippalJ'^ It is undoubtedly 
the AhcUtha or Pippala which in the Mundaka Upanishad 
symbolises the tree of life whereon perch two charming 
birds and dwell as inseparable comrades, one of which eats 
its fruits and the other simply looks on and ponders over 
without eating anything.* The same symbolisation by 
the A^vattha or Pippala of life, characterised by its two 
different trends or tendencies or dispositions, vital and 
reflective, finds a marvellous poetical expression even in so 
ancient a Vedic hymn as that attributed to Rishi Hirgha- 
tamas in the first Man^ala of the Rigveda.® As some of 

1 KailM,Vl. 1: 

Urdhvamulo'vaksdkha esho'haUhah amdUinah \ 

^ Bhagavadgita, XV. 1 

Urdhvamulam adhdh^kham ah'attham prdhur avyayam | 
chanddifisi yasya parmni yaa tam veda aa vedavit i| 

^ Bvddhiai Indian pp. 231-232. Zimmer’s Alt indiachea Leben, p. 58. 

^ Mux4o>ka Upaniahad, III. 1. 

» RV., I. 22. 164. 20 : 

Dvd SuparvM Sayujd Sakhdyd Satndndrfi Vrikakftm paripasvajdte | 
tayor anyal^ pippod-arn, amdvatiyanahiam anyo abhichdkaaiti || 

“Two birds of beautiful wings, — comrades intimately related to each otlior, are 
perching on the same tree ; one of the two tastes of the sweet fruit while the other 
simply looks on without eating anyttiing.” 
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the earthen seals unearthed at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, 
clearly attests, the actual artistic representation of some such 
symbolism, pregnant with meaning, is as old as 3000 
and none need be surprised if this is a striking relic of a 
long-forgotten Indian civilisation which is on a par with, 
if not decisively anterior to, the Sumerian. 

In the popular estimation of Bengal the Vata (Banyan) 
excels all other trees in the coolness and magnitude of its 
shade (chlidyMreshtha Vdt) while the xUvattha (Pippal) 
excels all other trees in the high sanctity of its being {lam- 
srestha Asvattha). The Bhagavadgita, too, accords the 
highest place to the Asvattha among all the trees for its 
divine sanctity.® The distinction between the two is relative 
only and by no means absolute. Just as, on the one hand, 
the shady trees typified by the Vata or Nyagrodha do not 
exclude the AhaUha or Pippala, so, on the other, the sacred 
trees typified by the latter do not preclude the former. 
As a matter of fact, to a Hindu both of them are highly 
sacred, the former as a living form of Rudra and the latter 
as a living form of Vishnu.® 

A retrospect of the history of the Gaya region most pal- 
pably brings us home to the fact that the Vata has invariably 
served as the outstanding symbol of Brahmanical Hinduism 
and the Asvattha that of popular Buddhism. The same 

^ The London Jllustraled Newe, Feb. 27, 1920, p. 340 Fig. 2. 
a Bh^{favad(jUd 

Ahatfi sarva-vi'lkMvHm Ah'atthah | 

® Pitdnm-PumrjLa, Ullarakhav^iat Ch. CLX : 

Kathafji tvayamilihamtau fjo-brdhmim-aamuu ktiiau 1 
aarmbhyopi tanibhyaatau katham pujyatmnau kfilau 1| 

Aavaltharupo bhayavdn Viahmr eva na aarpaayah | 

Budrarupo Valaa tadvat || 
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distinction of the sjdvan symbols between the two faiths 
did not remain confined within the limits of the region of our 
query ; it is discernible in the long array of tiaditions of 
sacred places connected with the two faiths . The promi- 
nence enjoyed by the Banyan over the Hindu tlrthm in 
general is clearly borne out by the fact that the Vaishnava 
tradition of the Yamuna-tirtha alone sanctifies the gloiy 
of the reign of some sixteen varieties of the Vala.^ And, 
on the other hand, the pre-eminence of the Pippal in Buddhism 
is such that the history of tlie rise of all Buddhist holy 
places, both in and outside India, may be read in no better 
term than that of the planting of the seed or branch of 
the Bo. 

It is by mere accident that the Asvattha became the Bo- 
tree of the historical Buddha. As Bo-trees of previous 
Buddhas, the Nyagrodfia and a number of other trees — the 
Dumbura, the Purdanka {Plakshma) and the rest— have 
figured in the legends and sculptures of Buddhism as 
special symbols and objects of worship. It is not difficult 
to show that all these legendary Bo-trees sacred to Buddhism 
are but particular types of a variety of trees that enjoyed 
high sanctity in the eye of the Hindus. In actuality, 
however, none but the Bo-tree of the historical Buddha 
has been venerated by the Buddhists as a pre-eminent object 
of worship or a prominent emblem of their faith. And 


^ Padrm-PuravM, UUarahlMi(f4f^' 

Vrcijanfi4iv4^ldbhyantanxM- Vapasatfijnaka-sftodusavandni SaAketavafddyd 

Yamunayas chaiura»Uiktoaa-'tmryddantnre dahhimltaratatayoh ahodasavanmi. 
Narayaoabhat'ta in his Vrajahhaktivilma names the sixteen varieties as follows ; 
Saiiketa, BMtw/ira, Yavaka, Sringara, Vatma. Sri, Jafajuta, Kami, Manorthu, Aad, 
Nafnakeli, NaTnabrahma, Naimmdra, SrUhara and Sdvitra. 
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whatever the actual tree representing the Bo, the differential 
element in Buddhism lies in its strong tendency to restrict 
its worship and its symbolism to a particular tree and its 
offshoots and descendants. That is to say, all the Pippals 
or all the Banyans are not indiscriminately sacred to 
Buddhism but only those which are directly or indirectly 
associated with the life of a Buddha, particularly with the 
event of Buddhahood. 

So far as the region of Gaya is concerned, even at Buddha- 
Gaya the Bo-tree Ah'ottha reigned supreme just in the 
midst of such Nyagrodhas of earlier fame as the Ajapala, 
the Rajayatana, the Muchalinda and the one standing as 
a living sanctuary to the village of Senanigama, while at 
Brahma-Gaya both the Akstmyavata and the Gridhrakuta 
became associated with the worship of Siva-Mahe4vara. 
Rarely indeed the Banyan appears even now as a tree 
sacred to Siva-Mahadev, while in a large majority of cases 
Saivism has monopolised the AhaUha. Though the historian 
may be tempted here to interpret the Saiva monopoly of the 
AsvaMha as a patent case of aggressiveness, none should 
lose sight of the fact that Saivism has in its essential character 
remained ever loyal to the spirit of Brahmanical Hinduism 
and differed from Buddhism by its main tendency to attri- 
bute religious sanctity to all the Ahatthas without limiting 
it to a particular Asvattha or a particular Nyagrodha because 
of its living association with a great historical event. 

The point of Buddhism must not, however, be mis- 
understood. For, even assuming that standardisation of 
form by a singular object, e.y., the Bo-tree AsvaUha as here, 
and the particularisation of notable objects are the charac- 
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teristic features of popular Buddliism, we may observe at 
the same time tliat it has not missed tlie practical importance 
of similar other objects representing its historical back- 
ground and changing social surroundings. Tt has allowed, 
may be by way of sufferance granted to them, the Vala, 
the Dumhura, the Sdla, the Sinska and the rest of the vene- 
rated trees to co-exist, nay, to thrive along witli the Bo-tree 
AivaUha either as Bo-trees of the illustrious predecessors 
and successors of the historical Buddha or as trees associated 
with the career of the Buddha both prior and posterior to 
the event of Buddhahood. Emphasizing the importance 
of the particular Ahaitha as a Bo-tree of the last and greatest 
known Buddha it has just served to bring once more into 
prominence the ancient Tree of Life, the religious symbol 
of a long-forgotten Sumerian-like Indian civilisation in the 
two buried cities of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Truly 
indeed has the following utterance been put into tlic mouth 
of the Buddha in the famous Nagara-Sutta : 

“As a man, brethren, wandering in the forest, in the 
mountain-jungle, might see an ancient path, an ancient 
road, trodden by men of an earlier age ; and following it, 
might discover an ancient township, an ancient palace, the 
habitation of men of an earlier age, surrounded by park and 
grove and lotus-pool and walls, a delightful spot ; and that 
man were to go back, and announce to the king or his minister : 
Behold, Sir, and learn what I have seen ! And, having 
told him, he were to invite the king to rebuild the city, 
and that city were to become anon flourishing and populous 
and wealthy once more : — Even so, brethren, have I seen 
an ancient path, an ancient road, trodden by Buddhas of a 
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by-gone age the which having followed I understand 

life and its coming to be and its passing away. And thus 
understanding I have declared the same to the fraternity 
and to the laity. 

The rise of the Bo-tree into importance is itself a striking 
phenomenon in the history of Buddhism. As pointed out 
by the late Prof. Rhys Davids,® so far as the whole corpus 
of the Pali Pitakan texts goes, it is nowhere but in the 
solitary Mahapadana Suttanta that the Bo-trees of seven 
Buddhas, including Aivattha, the Bo-tree of the last Buddha, 
find an incidental mention. The way in which they are 
introduced shows that they are nothing as yet but so many 
passing shadows. The Suttanta seeks, no doubt, to inculcate 
a general rule, namely, that the association of a fortunate 
tree with the momentous event of Biiddhahood is uni- 
versally true in the case of all the Buddhas. No special 
sanctity is attached, however, to these trees. There is no 
exaggerated description of their majesty and glory. Buddha- 
ghosha’s commentary on the Suttanta in question shows 
altogether a changed state of things. The Pali commentator 
has gladly devoted several pages to descriptions of the 
peculiar majesty of the Bo-trees, the symmetry of their 
heights and the beauty of their foliages. A similar change 
in the Buddhist attitude towards the sylvan symbols of 
Buddhahood is equally borne out by descriptions in the 
Jataka-Nidana-katha, the Lalitavistara and the Maha- 
vastu.® A long interval of time elapsed between the passing 


^ Buddhism by Mrs. Rhys Davids, pp. 33-34, 
^ Buddhist India, p. 310. 
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mention in tiie original Suttanta and the later commontarial 
descriptions. In between tlic two one has to take note of 
artistic delineations of the scenes of Buddhahood in the 
Buddhist bas-reliefs at Bar hut, Sanchi, Bodh-Gaya and 
other places, particularly those at Barhut. There can be no 
denying of the fact that art with the trees in motif ex(n’cised 
a potent influence on popular mind and served ultimately 
to bring about great changes both in literature and in the 
■form of worship. 

As for the Barhut bas-reliefs dealing with the subject of 
Buddhahood, each of them ‘‘contains a special scene of 
worship and perambulation on the historic spot of the 
enlightenment of a Buddha, the living memory of which 
is hallowed by the presence of a cubical jewel-seat of stone, 
called Bodhimanda or Vajrasana, and that of a Bodhi- 
tree, Pafali, Ptii^unku, Sola, Sinsha, Dumbura, Nyagrodha 
or Asvattha, with flower-garlands hanging from its branches 
and joints, bunches of fruits or flowers adorning its well- 
shaped foliage, and umbrellas serving as canopies at the top. 
The seat is a representation of the one upon which a Buddha 

was seated cross-legged and saw the light and obtained 

the bliss. The tree is a representation of the one at the foot 
of which a Buddha became a Buddha. The seat of stone is 
symbolical of the firmness of the will to do or die. to conquer 
and transcend. Its cubical shape is reminiscent of the Vedic 
altar which was a geometrical representation of the four- 
sided earth as known to the ancients. The jewel-ornament 
distinguishes it as a work of art from the ordinary cubical 
heap of earth attached to a woodland -shrine. The tree 
is the one which is associated in the popular superstition 
33 
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with (Icmoiiiac! possession {f/ahha-pori(fraha) and spirit- 
haunting (df mlddhk'a'i<a). The flower-garlands replace the 
pieces of linen thread or cloth tied round and suspended 
from the tree as the sign of promise for making offerings on 
the fulfilment of wishes. The offerings consist of flowers 
and fruits as distinguished from the bloody sacrifices, includ- 
ing the slaughter of human beings and staining the sacred 
altar. The umbrellas indicate the royal majesty of the 
tree which reigns on the spot as the very lord of the forest. 
The well-shaped foliage and shady bower of the trim-boughed 
tree are indicative of the greatness of the Buddha and his 
religion as the true shelter or refuge for the afflicted humanity 
and other beings. The scene of worship is enlivened by the 
aroma of celestial fragrance and the presence of the heavenly 
beings. Here is a joyous situation in the midst of serene 
calm, where earth and heaven, gods and men, kings and 
peasants, men and women, and the high and the low meet, 
pay homage and participate in a common worship. The 
worshippers have a noble demeanour and a calm disposition. 
They are gently dressed, their behaviour is courtier-like, 
and their kneeling attitude and mode of salutation are 
heroic or warrior-like. The element of fear or the love of 
gain inducing the common people to make offerings is 
sought to be dispensed with by creating a changed situation 
and a new historical association where the usurping demons 
and the indwelling spirits themselves are busy protecting 
the sanctuary consecrating the treasured memory of the 
highest human triumph. The spot is the very navel of the 
earth,' — the greatest centre of human attraction which is 
well -protected by the kings with walls, towers and ramparts 
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and marked with a monumental stone-pillar. The sane- 
tviary is technically a Pdrihhoglka-chHiya, enshriniiiji as 
it does the objects actually enjoyed or used by a Buddha, 
and are, therefore, inseparably associated with his life and 
memory. The seat is vacant because the enshrinement 
is merely that of an historical association, which is not a 
natural thing or corporeal embodiment. The worship, 
introduced j ust to meet the urgent popular demand, is yet 
based upon an earlier injunction occurring, for instance, in 
the introductory discourse and anecdote of the Killihga- 
bodhi-Jataka (Fausboll, No. 479). In later times the 
Buddha image appeared indeed, enshrined on the earlier 
vacant throne, and conceding to the similar popular demand 
for a concrete form for worship ; the concession was made, 
though the enshrined image was not at all meant to stand 
as a bust or statue but only as an objective reference 
(uddesi/ca), created by imagination {manamaUaka), — an ideal 
form having no positive background (avatthuka), the art 
making the human shape just a mode of the mind’s ex- 
pression the exalted mode of religious homage is based 

Upon that hero-worship which is the most primitive and 
universal element in all religions.”^ 

Now by whatever actual historical process the Bo-tree 
of the last known Buddha came into prominence, when it 
was offered as an object of worship to the mass of Hindu 
people, it was welcome to them as it appeared in no other 
form than AscaUha, their ancient and highly revered Tree 
of Life. If the Buddhists wanted to present the same as a 
Tree of Wisdom, it was all the more welcome to therii because 


^ See our monograph — Barhut, Book I, Art. oUj loe. at. 
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they were taught long ago to believe that in wisdom lay the 
fruition of life. If Buddhist tradition supplied a new asso- 
ciation of enlightenment of the human mind, they were 
quite prepared to venerate it as Bodhi-dmma, and if Buddhist 
art and literature lieightened its majesty and beauty as a 
lord of the trees, they were equally prepared to praise it as 
Asvattha-rdjd without finding anything to do violence to 
their own inherited beliefs and practices. The ready accept- 
ance of the Bo-tree as an additional object of worship enabled 
them to include Bodh-(jaya in their Holy Land in a more 
well-defined manner, and to them the hoiy region of Gaya 
presented at one end the Undying Banyan and at the other 
Bo-tree jUoattha as distinct objects of worship. The 
general run of Hindu people found nothing strange in the 
cynosure of Buddhism, nothing that did not conmiand 
ready acceptance. 8o there was nothing to prevent them 
from counting the Buddhist Tree of Wisdom and the Buddhist 
sanctuary at Bodh-Gaya among the important vedis to be 
visited by them. 

Thus the two domains, one of the Undying Banyan and 
the other of the Bo-tree Asvattha, met to complete the 
Hindu Holy Land, the sacred region of Gaya, just in the same 
way that the two hill-streams, the Nilajan of Buddhist fame 
and the Mohana of Brahmin fame, met to flow together 
as the Phalgu and enjoy sanctity greater than that of the 
Ganges. The main difference between the two domains 
may bo understood thus : in the one the natural features, 
. namely, the sombre hills with their rugged appearance and 
the Phalgu with its wide expanse predominate over human 
artmanship, and in the other the work of art, namely, the 
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Bodli-Gaya temple with its towering lieight gives its stamp 
to the whole of its natural surroundings. Brahman i cal 
Hinduism resolves itself into pure nature- worship and is 
lavish in the praise of the divine in nature external, and 
Buddhism resolves itself into pure mind-worship and is lavish 
in the praise of the divine of divine in nature internal. And 
both those tendencies worked together to mould the life of 
modern Hinduism. 

With the Hindus the antiquity of Gaya is to be deter- 
mined in terms of the age of the rocky hills, the hot springs 
and the hill-streams. Barring the singular aboriginal rude 
structure of stone, the watch -tower-shaped Yaksha-temple 
Tani-kita-mancha, mentioned in the early records of Buddhism, 
and the Vrishabhadhvaja on the Gridhrakfita hill, mentioned 
in the Great Epic, there is hardly any other ancient work of 
human skill to be noted by the historian of Brahma-Gaya. 
Most of the existing temples at Gaya proper were built and 
most of the existing tanks excavated during the reign of the 
later Palas and after ; most of the available inscriptions, 
too, belong to this very period of time. For a coimected 
history of the life of the Gaya region in terms of the handi- 
works of art and the epigraphic records one must turn 
one’s attention to Buddha-Gaya and Buddhism. Thus the 
large gap between the avyaUa (potential, merely rocky) and 
the vyakta (fully iconic) stages of the manifestation of the 
Hindu divinity of Gaya is filled up by the recorejs of deve- 
lopments at Buddha-Gaya. 

It is not without some justification on its side that 
Buddhism has made a lordly Asvattha as the outstanding 
symbol of its glory. For, just as the Ahottha represents 
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the tree of life, the symbol of vitality, so Buddhism may be 
justly taken to represent the dynamic energy and expansive 
force of the Tndo Aryan culture, broadly termed Hinduism. 
Buddhism is not, however, the only movement of its kind ; 
there are several other movements from time to time that 
were intended to expand the closed but elastic curve of the 
Indo-Aryan life to such an extent that it might ultimately 
include in it the whole of humanity and all types of civilisa- 
tion, The earlier movements progressed enough to Hinduise 
almost the whole of India even before the reign of King 
Asoka. In his Thirteenth Rock Edict, the great Maurya 
emperor emphatically says that at the time of the promul- 
gation of this particular record there was no other place in 
the whole of India but the Yona province of his empire where 
the various sects of the Indian religieiix, the Sramanas and 
Brahmanas, could not be found, and the inhabitants of 
which Avere not devoted to one or the other or to all of them. 
As pointed out elsewhere,' Buddhism as a new movement 
was till that time confined within the territorial limits 
of the Middle Country as known to the Buddhists ; even as 
regards the Middle Country, Buddhism was to be found where 
it might be found and not to be found where it might not be 
found {yaUha atthi tattha atthi, yattJia n^aUhi tattha n’atthi). 
Tradition credits King A^oka with the despatch of Buddhist 
missions north, south, east and west, to places outside the 
Middle Country, to the Himalayan tracts in the north, the 
Yavana-tract in the north-west, the Aparanta in the west, 
Vanavasi, Mahishamandala (Mysore) and Tamraparni (Ceylon) 
in the south, and Siivarnabhumi in the east or north-east. 

' Barua*» Old Hruhml Jnscripiions, i). 261. 
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The success of these missions is proved by the formation of 
a number of local sects whose names and views are, met with 
in the writings of Vasumitra. Buddhaghosha and others, 
such sects as the Hairnavata, the IHtarapatliaka, the V’^ajriya, 
the Andhraka, the Purvasaila and the yVparasaila. In his 
R. E. XIII, the Buddhist emperor says that the laws and 
practices of piety and morality as promulgated by him 
found a ready acceptance throughout his own dominions 
as well as in the outlying territories, the? principalities of his 
five Greek allies in the north-west, the countries of Chola, 
Chera and Pandya in the south, even as far south as Tamra- 
parni, within the reaches of his emissaries and within the 
length and breadth of six hundred leagues. With regard 
to the regions beyond the reach of his envoys as well, he 
firmly believed that even the inhabitants of those places 
would welcome those laws and practices when they would 
come to know of them through some agency. His prophecy 
came true and his expectation wras fulfilled. For within 
a few centuries from his death Buddhism became the pre- 
dominant religion of the greater portion of Asia, — of Central 
Asia, Tibet, Mongolia, China, Korea, Japan, Ceylon, Java, 
Siam and Burma. With the wider and wider propagation 
of the norm of his faith expanded the domain of the 8am- 
bodhi , — the Bo-tree A-^vattha, and extended as well the 
circle of the imperishable Banyan symbolising humanitarian 
spirit and philanthropic deeds of the Hindu pftople. 8o 
in his R. E. II, the great Maurya ruler proclaims with pride : 

“Throughout my own dominions, in the countries of 
Chola, Panijya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, as far (south) 
as Tamraparni, and (no less) in the principalities of Antioehus 
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and four other (Greek) allies, I have arranged for two kinds 
of treatment, one suitable for men and the other for animals. 
Medicinal plants have been supplied and the roots and fruits 
planted where these are not available. The shady trees have 
been planted on the roads and watery places excavated for 
the benefit of both men and animals.” 

Thus Buddhism has, in course of its enthusiastic march 
for conquest by the dJmmma, widened the sphere of Hindu 
life and deepened its significance ; it has expanded the 
Hindu. heart and broadened the Hindu outlook ; and, above 
all, awakened consciousness among the Hindu people of 
their true greatness that lies in the fulfilment of all higher 
and lower duties, the consciousness which has found its 
fitting expression in a .^loka of Manu’s Code : 
Etad-de^a-prasutasya sakamd agrajanmamh \ 

^ svam Siam charitram Hhshemn prithivydm sarvamdnavdh\'^ 
“Let all men of this earth come to learn the ideal of 
conduct befitting them from the foremost amongst those 
born in this sacred land.” 

Buddhism has nowhere struck a discordant or jarring 
note, and never offered a norm which is unpalatable or 
unacceptable to the Hindus and the civilised humanity of 
any country. The central idea in the Hindu cult of pinda- 
offering at Gaya and other places is the payment of the 
debt of gratitude to the parents and other predecessors who 
mould our life in different ways. Apparently there can be 
no grander conception of civilised life than that we begin it 
in the sense of triple debts, the debts that we owe to the 
Pitris, the Rishis and the Devas. One will look through 

1 ManU'Sanihita. II. 20. 
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all the records of A^oka only to be convinced that there 
is hardly any record in which the good king has not harped 
on the supreme need of proper attention to parents, proper 
attention to superiors, proper attention to elders, seemly 
behaviour towards all the teachers and ministers of religion, 
kind treatment to slaves and servants, humane action 
towards the aged and destitute, and tender regard for all 
forms of life as a means of growth of higher humanity. As 
a matter of fact, the Buddhist emperor has, in one of his 
edicts, proclaimed all these essential duties as a categorical 
imperative dictated by the ancient or eternal impulse of 
civilised nature {esd pord'm pakili)} 

There is nothing in Anoka’s Dhamma which is not cither 
inspired by nor may be shown to be wholly consistent with 
the teachings of the Buddha. The gospel truth with the 
Buddhist emperor indeed was : “All that is taught by 
the Buddha is well-taught” (e kecki bhagavatd budhena 
bhdsite save se subhdsite vd).^ Whether in the Singalovada- 
Sutta, where the Buddha is represented as laying down a 
whole programme of duties of a cultured householder, or in 
the Mahamahgala and other Discourses, where he is repre- 
sented as summing up these duties, in short, wherever there 
was an occasion for pronouncement of his opinion on the 
subject, he has tried to heighten the importance of res- 
pectful attention to parents, teachers and other superiors,® 
and proper discharge of duties to wife, children, friends, 
relatives, acquaintances, slaves and servants, — to all persons 
by whom a householder is surrounded in his daily life. 

» M.R.E., n. 

• Digha-Nihiya, Vol. lU, pp. 191-192. 

34 


> Bhabru Edict, 
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The common burden of most of the mediaeval inscriptions 
at Bodh-Gaya is : 

“Let whatever merit may be in this (recorded act of 
mine) serve for the benefit of mother and father, to begin 
with, for the benefit of teachers, preceptors (and others), 
and (ultimately) for the attainment of the fruit of supreme 
knowledge by the whole multitude of all sentient beings.”^ 

Can there be any doubt that in this spontaneous and 
burning expression of a truly human heart the Hindu practice 
of pj^(t-offering has found its fullest recognition and gained 
in its spiritual significance 1 

Buddhism did not create beliefs as to the existence of a 
spirit-world and the miseries and utter helplessness of 
spirit-life.* The beliefs were already there among the people 
to whose need the new religion had to minister : 

Tirokuddesu titthmUi sandhi-singhdtakesu cha \ 
dvdrahdimu tUthanti dfjantvdna. sakam gharam || 

Pahute annapdnamhi khajja-hhojje upatthite \ 
na tesam Icochi sarati sattdnam kammapachchayd 1| 

Na hi taitha kasi atthi, gorakkh’etha na vijjati ] 
vanijjd tddki n’ atthi hirahnena kayakkayam j| 
ito dinnena ydpenti petd kdlakatd tahim |1® 

“The departed spirits stand beyond the outer walls, 
or where the four cross-roads meet, and even by the door- 
post when they revisit their old home. When a,bundant 
quantity of food and drink, both hard and soft, ’s provided 

I lA, Vol. X, p. .346 : 

YadcUra piinyafji tad bkavatu-dchdryopd-dhydya-rndtd-pilTi-purwafigamaffi kritvd 
aakalasatvardier anuUara-jndnaphaldvaptaya Hi. 

* B. C. Law's Buddhist Conceplion of Spirits, pp. 1-2. 

* Petavatthu, I. 5, verses 1-2, 6-7, 
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for a feast, no one remembers tliem — such is their woeful 
lot brought about by the'r past misdeeds. 

There is to be found neither agriculture nor cattle-rearing ; 
there is likewise no commercial transaction or bartering 
with gold and silver. They spend their days in the state 
of woe with whatever is poured down from here.” 

Without doing violence to these beliefs Buddhism gave 
a new turn to them and fully utilised them as a means of 
diverting the course of sorrow .and lamentation over the 
death of dear and near ones by instructing the people to 
do the very best thing they can do for the benefit of the 
departed spirits, and that in such a manner that along with 
doing great honour to the departed spirits, the function of 
offering gifts will serve as a cordial social expression to 
Idnsmen who are alive and a source of strength to the reli- 
gious institution.^ 

The contemporary Brahmanical literature goes to show 
that pitri-yajna or formal offering of rice-cakes to the de- 
ceased forefathers came to be recognized as one of the five 
sacred functions in the life of an Aryan householder.® The 
Buddha readily accorded sanction to this time-honcured 
practice, recognizing it to be one of the five main obligations 
of a cultured householder,® 

According to the usage of Hindu law, the duty of offering 
pindas to the deceased forefathers was obligatory on the 
part of the inheritor of ancestral properties. To this custom, 

^ Tiroku44<^-8utta, verses 10-12. 

* Advalayana Grihya-SOtra, III. 1. 3. 1-2 : 

Athdtafk panchayajnal ^ ; Deva-yajno Bhutayajnah pitriyajno brdhmayajno manu- 

filiyayajna iti. 


° AfiguUara^Nikaya, Fart III, p. 
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too, the Buddha gave his sanction in unequivocal terms : 
“The son (prospective heir) must make it a point of duty 
to offer dakshim in honour of the departed spirits of his 
forefathers and to inherit the ancestral properties.”^ In 
all such matters of moment the definite principle of the 
Buddha was not to disturb or upset the long-established 
custom. So in connection with the Vrijis of Vaii^ab he is 
represented as giving out this opinion ; “So long as the 
members of a nation will not (forcibly) seek to establish 
that which is not well-established (as a custom), and will 
not (rashly) upset that which is long established (as a custom), 
so long they may be expected to prosper and not to decline.”* 
Where the question of national welfare was involved, 
the Buddhg did never think it prudent to demolish the 
existing shrines or to disturb the course of common worship. 
So again in connection with the Vrijis of Vaisali he is repre- 
sented as saying : “So long as the members of a nation will 
continue to pay due honour, reverence, respect and homage 
to whatever shrines of their own there be, within and without, 
and will not allow to fall into dissuetude the offerings made 
and granted to them before out of faith, so long they may 
be expected to prosper and not to decline.”® 

^ Sinycdovada-SuUa, Digha^Nikaya, Vol. Ill, p. 189 : 

Ddyajjam pa^ipajjami, atha cha pana pelaimn katakatanam dakkhivmp anu^ 
ppadassami, 

8 3Iahaparinibbma-SuUanta, Digha-Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 74 : 

Yavakivan cha, Ananda, Vajji appannaitaip na paMapesaanti, pannaitatfi na aamu- 
cchindiasanti, vv44hi yeva, Amnda, Vajjmarp pafikafikhd no parihdni. 

8 Mahdparinibhana-iSuUanta, Digha^Nikdya, Vol. II, p. 75 ; 

Ydmkivan cha, Ananda, Vajji ydni tdni Vajjtnam Vajji chetiydni, abbhantardni 
ah *eva bdhirdni cha, tani aakkariaaanti garukariaaanti mdneaaanti pujeaaanii teaan cha 
dinnapubbafjfi kaJtapunbaip dhammikafp baUip no parihapcaaanti vuddhi yeva, Ananda, 
Vajjlmip pSdikaiikhd no parihdni. 
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It is then quite in keeping with the spirit of tlie Buddha’s 
teaching that the course of religious life of Gaya proper 
has been left undisturbed by the votaries of Buddhism. 
The city of Gaya draws every year, even till now, millions 
of Hindu pilgxims from different parts of India as it did two 
thousand and five hundred years back. These pilgrims 
come Avith a view to offering pindas for the release of their 
deceased forefathers from the woes of spirit-life and washing 
away their sins by bathing in the sacred waters of the Phalgu 
and the tanks of Gaya. The ingrained idea of paying off the 
triple debts impels them to visit the place and even to 
tolerate the ugly conduct of the Gayawals and their agents. 
They visit Bodh-Gaya and worship the Bo-tree and the 
Buddha-image with this very purpose. Sree Gauranga is 
the greatest known among the earlier Hindu pilgrims 
to the holy city of Gaya. If the facts recorded in the 
Chaitanya-bhagavata concerning Gaurahga’s pilgrimage 
to Gaya be true, even so great a Vaishnava reformer 
as Gauranga faithfully obeyed the Hindu custom of 
^i'wda-offering. 

The Hindu ceremony of Pinda-oHeiing is, after all, a 
very simple affair, which needs no elaborate preparation 
and is within the means of all. On all days, in all seasons 
and under all circumstances the Gaya-ceremony may be 
performed. No formal invocation of the Pitris is necessary, 
nor is there any fear of an evil eye. The prescribed formula 
of P?M^-offering requires the devout Hindu pilgrim to 
define, first of all, the range of the universe with which he is 
to establish a cordial relation of his human heart through 
his act of piety : 
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Abrahnia-sfnmvaparyantam devarshi-pUri-mdnavdh | 
tripyantu pitarah same mMri-niMdindkddayah\\ 
Atita-hila-kotxndm saptaAmpa-nwasindm \ 
dbrahmabhuvandl lokdd idani astu tilodal‘am\\ 

“From tlie highest to the lowest point, as far as extends 
the universe, let all divine sages and patriarchs, all deceased 
forefathers, both on the side of father and mother, be pro- 
pitiated. Let this humble offering of tilodaka go to benefit 
the whole world from the highest heaven down to this 
earth, — to benefit all the inhabitants of the seven continents 
who belonged to crores of families in the past.” 

After this the devout pilgrim is required to repeat -the 
appropriate formulas as he separately offers tilodaka for the 
release of the departed spirits with whom he is directly or 
indirectly connected and in whose welfare he may be supposed 
to be personally interested. The list of recipients includes 
not only those who have died in his own family or own 
direct line, not only those who have died in the family of 
his maternal grandfather, not only those who have died in 
the families of his teacher and father-in-law, not only those 
who were his kinsmen, but all those whom he can remember 
at the moment, whether kinsmen or not. 

Though the germ of the idea is there, so far as the 
actual expression goes, there is no funeral ritual in the 
Vedic texts which comes so near to the tarpana-mantra 
in the later Gaya-Eulogium as the following formula of 
meUa-bhdvand (cultivation of friendliness) prescribed in early 
Buddhism : 

Ye Jcechi pdnabhut’ atthi tasd vd thdvard vd anatmesd \ 
dtghd vd ye mahantd vd majjkimd rassakd anulcal}iuld\\ 
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ditthd vd ye vd adittfid ye cha dure vasanti avidure \ 
bhutd vd samhkavesi vd sabbe mftd hhamutu suMitaUdW'^ 
“Wliosoever may ho classed as living beings, whether 
weak or strong, leaving none aside, whether of long size, or 
of large dimension, or of medium size, or of short stature, 
whether small or large, whether visible or invisible ; whether 
to be found near at hand or far off, whether actuallv born or 
are to be born, let all beings be h.appy (and live in safety).” 

Though a mental practice,* the prescribed formula may 
have a good deal to do with the formulation of the tarpana- 
mantra in modern Hinduism, 

Thus here again we may clearly see that there was no 
conflict in essence between Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Buddhism. These, like the two great hill-streams of the 
Gaj^a region, combined to flow together and form a far 
wider expanse in modern Hinduism. 

The attainment of Buddhahood by the Buddha proved 
to be an epoch-making event in history. The pilgrimage 
undertaken by King Asoka to pay his worship in honour 
of the great Bo-tree, the then known living witness of Buddha- 
hood of the Buddha, proved a great incentive to the lasting 
work of piety done by those who copied his example. But 
for the impetus given by King Asoka it is doubtful if the 
region of Gaya would have risen into world -wide importance. 
Whoever the actual builders of the numerous votive 
shrines, none need be astonished to see that the fame of the 
builder of Bodh-Gaya shrine is still enjoyed by the pioneer 

^ Mettasutta in the Sutta-Nipata and the Khuddakapatha.. 

‘ This is clearly indicated in one of the closing stanzas of the MettasuUa: 

Evam pi aaJbbabhvJtem rmnaaarp bhdvaye apari7mmw> I 
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in the field (adikara). As a happy result of his action, 
Bodh-Gaya has become to the Buddhists what the hill of 
Golgotha is to the Christians and Mecca to the Muham- 
madans. 

The Jataka-Nidana-katha has invested the Bo-tree 
ASvattha with a miraculous power and says that when this 
tree swayed to the east or to the west, to the north or to 
the south, it touched the farthest reach of the horizon. 
The description, as it is, is nothing but a poetical exaggera- 
tion. This is nevertheless historically true in the sense that 
many devout pilgrims have flocked to the glorious spot of 
the Bo-tree from the four cardinal points and even from 
places far beyond the geographical limits of India. We 
may safely leave aside those who came from different parts 
of India and even those who hailed from Ceylon and Burma 
and think only of those who came from China and Korea 
beyond it. The shrine of Mahabodhi was visited by Fa- 
Hian and Hwen Thsang from China who have left important 
notices of the place in their travels, and Chi-I I, Kwei-tseih, 
Chi-I II and Kwang-fung, Yun-shu, Chiang Hsia-pias, I-lin, 
I-ching and Hui-wen who have left inscriptions to com- 
memorate their visits and acts of merit. All these Chinese 
pilgrims came by the land-route, walking their way to 
India through “dust and desert.” There came a number 
of others by the southern sea-route, I-tsing, a priest from 
China, two priests from Korea whose names are unknown, 
Mochadeva and Kwei-ching from Cochin China, Taoulin of 
Kao-chang (Turfan), Chi-’sze, Wou-hing and others. With 
the historical tradition of Bodh-Gaya have been associated 
lasting homages from such foreign kings as DevSnampriya- 
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tishya and Meghavarna of Ceylon, Ilis Imperial Majesty 
T’ai Tsung, tlie emperor of China and his immediate suc- 
cessor in the Great Sung dynasty, and the king of Upper 
Burma, Theinpyu-Thakin-tara-Mingyi, the lord of 10.000 
Pyus. 

The religious sentiment that prompted tlie hand of 
pilgrims from China to undertake a perilous journey to India 
has found a permanent expression in the Hymn of Praise 
left behind by Chiang Hsia-pias, the relevant portion of 
which is cited below from the translation of Mr. Giles : 

“To witness the source and wander over 

the sphere of the Law 

It was well to travel through dust and desert. 

Bright, bright, without beginning or end ; 

Dark, dark, breaking the chain of niddna : 

Dwelling on earth without becoming earthy : 

Abiding in heaven without undergoing change ; 

In this eulogium I utter the deepest words of my heart. 

For I have at length met with the Immaculate Body.” 

“This shrine towers above the limits of the Trilokaya ; 

Its shapely summit rests above the sky. 

The kcdpa of fire exercises no influence over it ; 

On earth how should we seek to model its like ? 

The reputation of King Asoka extends afar : 

He rested in wonderful perception of the doctrine. 

A jewel among grains of sand. 

Immortal, he will permeate the Great Void.” 

“No beginning, no birth, no death ; 

All distracting influences at an end.”^ 

* Cunningham’s Maliabodhi, pp. 70-71. 

35 



19. APPENDIX 

CHAITANYA’S PILGRIMAGE TO GAYA. 


The Chaitanya-bhagavata and the Chaitanya-chari- 
tamrita contain an interesting account of the pilgrimage of 
Chaitanya to the holy land of Gaya. The great Vaishnava 
reformer of Bengal is said to have visited Gaya at the age 
of twenty-one and in the month of Asvin of the Saka-era 
1430 ( = A.D. 1608) as a devout Hindu pilgrim for offering 
pindas to the spirits of his deceased forefathers. It is 
quite by accident that he met his guru, the DasnamI Saiva 
ascetic I4varapuri, and offered pin^s together. He per- 
formed the whole round of duties enjoined upon a Hindu 
pilgrim and offered pindas at sixteen sanctified sites within 
the holy land, Siva -Gaya, Brahma-Gay a, Preta-Gaya 
(Pretagiri), Rama-Gay a, Yudhishthira-Gaya, Bhima-Gaya, 
Brahma Kun^a, Vishnupada, Uttaia-manasa, Dakshina- 
manasa, Gayasira, and the rest. The Vaishnava account 
refers to the Gayalis (Gayawals) as the gluttonous 
Brahmins who swallowed the rice-cakes as these were 
being offered on the selected spots.' 

^ Atul Krishna Mukherji’s Qaya-MhivX with a foreword by Pandit Jadavoswar 
Tarkaratna, pp. 283-289. 
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M'cstern India to Bodh-Gaya, 211. 

Prakhyatakirtti, a Ceylonese jiilgrim to 
Bodh-Gaya. 197. 

Kachra a jiilgrim from north -we.sU>rn 
India to Bodh-Gaya, 211. 

Taoulin, a jiilgrim from Turfan to Bodh- 
Gaya, 272. 

Udayasri, a Ceylonese pilgrim to Bodh- 
Gaya, 197. ‘ 

Vlryendra, a pilgrim from Somajiura to 
Bodh-Gaya, 200. 

Yu-pin, a Chinese pilgrim to Bodh- 
Gaya, 200, 272. 

Yun-shii, a Chinese pilgrim to Bodh- 
Gaya, 200, 272. 

ISihgaradabu, a jiilgrim from north- 
western India to Bodh-Gaya, 211. 

Sirima, a pilgrim to Bodh-Gaya, 177. 


4. OTllFU PKBSONAGFS 

Aditya.sena, a later giijita king, 150. 
Ajatai*\tiu, king of Magadha, 139. 

Ajivika a,seeties, 142. 

Akhnr, l(i2, 220. 

Anagarika Dharmajiala, 213. 
Ananlavarman, a Afaukhari ehieftain, 151, 
153. 

Anatha jii iid i ka, 1 09. 

Asokavalla, 103. 

Bhatu Daimidaia, 204. 

Bhatii Paima, 204. 

Bhava, a Buddhist monk, 1S5. 

Bimbisara, 139. 

Brahmamitra, king of Magadha, 143. 
Brihaspatimitro, king of magadha, 170. 
Biikhtyer Khilji, 202. 

Chandra, king, 153. 

CliattopadJii, a Kaslimere Pandit, 234. 
lla^aratlia, siieccssoi* of Asfika, 142. 
Dasaralha, jirince, brother of King Asoka- 
valla, 20.5. 

JJharmapiila, a Pala king. 103. 
Dharmasiijiha, a mason, 2t)8. 

Feroz Shah 4.'ughlak, 212. 

Gopapala, a mason, 208. 

Hamlia, king «if Kananj, 150. 
Indragnimitia, king of Magadha, 143. 
Indranandi, a poet and coinjioscr, 204. 
Jahangir, 220. 

Klijirvela, king of Kalihga, 170. 
Lakshmanasemi, 201. 

Madhavaeharya, 58. 

Mahakasyajwi, a Buddhist Thera, 185. 
Mahanama I, 181, 185. 

Mahanama Jl, 181, 185. 

Mahlpiiladeya, a Pala king, 198. 

Mamuka, a cook, 204. 

Mai.iikya.siip}m, grandsjiii of King Puru- 
shottamasiijiha, 205. 

Meghavarma-Mcghavania, king of Ceylon, 
150, 195. 

Ming-doa-miii, king of Upper Burma, 208. 
Ming Tao, emperor of China, 200. 
Mushala, a Knshmero Pandit, 204. 
.Narayanapaladcva, a Pala king, 198. 
Purnabhadra, king of Sindh, 190. 
Purnavarma, king of Magadha 189. 

Pui ushottainadasa, king of Kama, 204. 
Kamapaladcya, 190. 
iSalianasruia, son of Mrishibrahma, 200. 
Suiyas, 101. 

Saijigatta, a scribe, 212. 

Samudrugupta, 190. 

Shah Jahan, 220. 

Sisu Eaghava, 234. 
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Skandagupta, 153. 

Suhgabhyitya Kairivay, 143. 

Toramana, 151. 

Tunga, a Rashtrakuta king, 199. 
Turamala, 144. 

Ujjvala, a stone-cutter, 103. 

Upasena 1, 181, 185. 

Upasena If, 181, 185. 

Vigrahapala, 01, 155. 

Visvaditya, son of Sudraka, 01. 
Yakshapala, a Pala king, 01, 155. 

5. MYTHICAL PERSONS. 

Arnurtarayas, father of king Cava, 81. 
Tsisinga, a hermit, 43. 

Kfilika, Kaliya, a dragon -king, 117. 
Kamandaluka, a Nagaraja of Lohita- 
vastuka, 117. 

Khara, a yaksha, 

Krauncha, a hermit, 12. 

Gadasura, a demon, 24. 

Gaya a king who lent his name to Gaya- 
purl, 80. 

Gaya, an Asnra, who lent his name to 
Gayakshetra, 28. 

Chunda, a Yaksha, 117. 

Hharma, father of Dliarmavrata, 24. 
Dharmavrata, wife of Mariehi, transformed 
into a stone of virtue, 24. 

Prahlada, son of Hirapyakasipu, 42. 
Visvarupa, mother of Dharmavrata, 24. 
Suchiloma, 48. 

Sudarsana, a Nagaraja of Apara-Gayii, 

117. 

Heti, a demon, 24. 

0. GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 

Adipala, a hill, 9, 13. 

Adhikakka, a river, 240. 

Agnidhara, a cataract, 8, 9. 

Aka^gahga, a cataract, 8, 9. 

Amradvipa, 185. 

Anarta, 81. 

Ancient lines of communication, 112 foil. 
Ahga, 110. 

Apara-Gaya, 110. 

Aphsad, 150. 

Aravindaka, a hill, 9, 

Ava, 208. 

Bahuka, a river, 240. 

Barabar hills, 152. 

Bhasmakuta, a hill, 7, 14. 

Bhima-Gaya, 274. 

Brahmasthana, 74. 


Brahmayoni, modern name of Gayasira 
hill, 7. 

Central Asia, 50. 

Ceylon, 50. 

Chainatkarapura, 81. 

China, 50. 

(^hola, 51. 

Cochin China, 273. 

Dadhikulya, a cataract, 0, 9. 

Dakshinagiri, 114. 

Dalcshinapatha, J14. 

Dhanasiri (?Arracan), 213. 
Dharmaprastha, 73 . 

Dharmriran3^a, 10, 72. 

Five (Jreek principalities, 51. 

Gandhapura, a locality', 110. 

Gaya, a river, same as the Phalgu, 240. 
Gaya, a division of Gayakshetra, 83. 
Gayakshetra, distinguished from Magadha- 
kshetra, 1. 

Gayapurl, name derived from King Gaya, 
25. 

Gaya4ira, Gaya^Irsha, Gajasisa, Gayasira, 
Ga.ya4Trsha (modern Brahmayoni), a 
hili, 0, 11, 25, 80. 

Girivraja or old Rajagriha, 13. 

Gitanadita, a hill, 72. 

Godavari, 97. 

Gorathagiri, 110. 

Ghritakulya, a cataract, 5, 7, 9. 
Gridhrakuta, a hill, 0, 9, 13, 72. 
Harinarasimh apura , 38 . 

Hatakesvara, 81. 

Himalayan region, 43. 

Hirarya-parvata (?Munghyr hill), 54. 
Isipatana (Sarnath), 118. 

Janardanakuta, a hill, 0. 

Jetavana, 108. 

Kanauj, 225. 

Kapila, a cataract, 8, 9. 

Kapilavastu, 118. 

Karasa, 211. 

KasI, 97. 

Kauadol, a hill, 50. 

Keralaputra, 51. 

Kolahala mountain, 33. 

Kankhal, 15. 

Kukkutapadagiri, a hill, 131. 

Kusinara, 118. 

Lohitavastuka (Ilhotasgarh), 110. 

Lumbinf, a garden, 118. 

Madhukulya, a cataract, 0, 9. 

Madhusrava, 0, 7, 9. 

Magadhakshetra, 1 foil. 

Magadha, a kingdom, 83. 

Mahabodhi, a locality, 102. 
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Mahiinadi (=M()hanri), 5, 7, 9. 
Mahcndragiri, 40. 

Mongolia, 50. 

Nadi, a division of Oayrikshotm, 8:^. 
Nagaku^a, a hill, 0, 0. 

Nagarjuiii hills, 152. 

Naimisharanya, a locality, 06. 
Nablii-Gaya, 40. 

Nala, a village, 105. 

Nalauda, a locality, 113. 

Narmada, 65. 

Neraujara (Nairaujaiia), 101. 

Pada-Glaya, 48. 

Pagan, a city, 207. 

Pa^dya, 51. 

Pareshnath hill, 100. 

Pasai.mka*chctiya, 114. 

Pa^liputra, 114. 

Phalgu name derived from the Phiilgiina 
festival, 5, 9, 73. 

Prabhasa, a hill, 9. 

Prabhasa, a locality, 66. 

Pragbodhi hill, 105, 158. 

Prayaga, a locality, 00. 

Prayaga, a river, 240. 

Preta-Gaya, 274. 

Pretakuta, Pretagiri, Preta^ila, a hill, 5, 
9, 14. 

Piinpun, a river, 5, 0. 

Pushkara, a locality, 05. 

Rajagaha, Rajagrilia, capital of Magadha, 
4,113. 

Rania-Gaya, 274. 

Kamai^ila, a hill, 9, 14. 

Samatata, a locality, 206. 

8ambodhi (Rodh-Gaya), 163. 
8apadalaksha, a locality, 201. 

8arathipura, a locality, 116. 
iSara.ssati, 273. 

Satiyaputra, a locality, 51. 

Savatthi, 168. 

8ena-nigama, Senanigama, Scnaimti- 
grama, a village, 102. 

Sindh, 203. 

Siva-Gay a, 274. 

Somapura, 206. 

Subhra, a cataract, S. 

TaipbapaniQi, Tamraparni, 51. 
Teniisscrim, 213. 

Tibet, 213. 

Turfan, 273. 

Udayanta, a hill, 9, 72. 

Ukkala (Orissa), 114. 

Upper Burma, 207. 

Utta*rapatha, 114. 


Uni vela, a division of Ga3^akshetra, 99. 
Vamara-kantaka, a locality, 00. 

V^ahka, Vahkahara, w janapada^ 103. 
Vasrda a localit3^ IKk 
V^irajil hill, 40. 

V"ishiiuj)ada hill, 153. 

Yamuna, 05. 

Yashtivana, 107. 

Yuddishthira-GM,va, 274. 

8. BATHING PLACES IN Gx\YA 

Uttara-manasa, a tank, 9, 274. 
(tadillolatirtha, 9. 

Gaya-pokkharani, a lank, 87. 
Dakshina-manasa, a tank, 9, 274. 

Devikii, a river, 7. 

Nikshara-pushkarani, a tank, 9. 

Neranjanl, 101. 

Prctaknnda, 9. 

Phalgutii tha, 9. 

Brahmakunda, 9. 

Brahma Sara, 9. 

Mandala-vilpi, same as Gaya-pokkharani, 
87. 

Mataiiga-vapi, 9. 

MahariadI, a river, 9. 

Rriinatii’tha, 9. 
liukiuipiku^cja, 9. 

Vaitarani, a tank, 9. 

»^ilatirtha, 9. 

9. SACRED SITES IN GAYA 

Agastyapada, 10. 

Ajapala-nyagrodhamula, 127. 

Animisa, 126. 

Avasathyapada, 10. 

Karttikoyapada, 10. 

Kiisyapapada, 10. 

Krauilchapada, 10. 

Gane&ipada, 10. 

Garhapatyapada, 10. 

Goprachilra, same as Tiladhenuka, 10. 
Tiladhenuka, 80. 

Dakshiriagriipada, 10. 

Dharmarapya, 10. 

Dhenuka, 80. 

Pafichaloka, 10. 

Pragbodhi hill, 105, 108. 

Preta-Gaya, 274. 

Bodh-Gayii, 162. 

Brahma-Gay a, 162, 274. 

Bhima-Gaya, 274. 

Miichalinda-mula, 127. 
Yudhlshljhira-Gaya, 274. 
Rajayatana-mula, 127. 
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R^a^-ghara, 126. 

Raiania-ohatikama, 127 
Rama-Gaya, 274 
Rudiap&da, 10. 

Vaiku9:^a, 10. 

Sakrap^, 10. 

Siva-dfayft, 274. 

Saptoloka, 10. 

Sfliyapada, 10. 

10. SHRINES AND OBJECTS OP 
WORSHIP 

Agastya-pada., 10. 

Akahaya-vata, undying Banyan/ 10, 17. 
Avasathyapada, 10. ^ 

Bodhidruma A4vattha, 10, 253. 
Brahmapada, 10. 

Biahmapiakalpita-amra, 10. 
Dakshipagnipada, 10. 

Dharma^ila, 10. 

Gane^apada, 10. 

Garha^tyapada, 10. 

GridhrakOtCk-Vata, 10. 

Indragnimitra’s raja-p5aada, 180. 
K&kalil&, 10. 

Kartikeyapada, 10. 

K&iyapapada, 10. 

Kraufiohapada, 10. 
Mak&bodhi-saAgharama, 179. 
Mah&bodhi-vihfira, name of the great 
temple at Bodh-Gayft, 163. 
MahSdevak;haturmukha, same as Chau- 
mukh Mah&dev, 230. 

Ratana-ohadkama*chetiya, the Jewel- walk 
shrine, 177. 

Rudrapada, 10. 

Sabhyapada, 10. 


^lupadh, 10. 

Sfkxyap^, 10. 

Taip-kita-maftcha, a Xaksha-tomPle, 88. 

Tenmle of AAginiia, a form of Siva, 10 ; 
Adigadadhara, a form of Visl^, 10.; 
Uttararka, a form of Sun-g^vlf 10 f 
Eight Vasusi 10 ; Eleven Ru^ras* 10 ; 
Kapatdifo, a form of Siya^; 10 ; 
Koiikk, a. form of iSiva, 10 ; Ga^imUtkai 
a form of Siva, 10 ; Gayftditya, a 
of Suh-god, 10 ; Janardana, a form ' <» 
VishpUf 10 9 Dvistomeivam, a form of 
Siva, 61 ; Dharme4a-Dh{ifrme4vara, a 
fohn of the B|;d^a worshipped at 
Bodh-Gaya, 10; Narayaifa/ B. wrm oi 
Vishpu, 10, 61 ; N^mishat^a form of 
Sun-god, 10 ; Pit&TOha, a form^^of 
Brahma, 10; Pu:^dAi'fkSik8ha, a form 
of Vishx;u, 10; Prapitanlaheivasav a 
form of Siva-Brahma, *10^ %halgu- 
chap4i9 a form of Sakti, 10 ; Phalgu- 
natha, a form of Siva, 61 ; Brahmj&, 
10 ; Mahgala, a form of Sakti, 10 ; 
MahalakshmT, a form of Kamal^ 10 ; 
M&rkap4eye^, a form of Siva d0 |* 
Yama-Dharmaraja, a form of the Ibrd 
of de4^, 10 ; Vijayaditya, a form of 
Sun-god, 61 ; VinSyaka, a fornl; of ^ 
Gaigie^a, 10 ; Vriddha Prapitgmahal 4 ; 
form of Brahma, 10; Smafianakshf, a 
form of Sakti, 10 : Sripurushottamai’ a 
form of Vishpu, 10 ; Svetarka, a form 
of Sun-god, 10 ; Sandhya, a Vedih 
deity, 10; Sarasyati, a Vedio deity; 
10 ; SahasraliAga, a form of Siva, 61 1 
Savitri, a Vedic deity, 10 ; Siddhek, a 
form of SivOf 10 ; Seven Rishis, 10 ; 
Somanatha, a form of Siva, 10. 
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